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Editor  &  Publisher 


National 

advertisers 

are  after 
us! 

Since  we  introduced  our  Single  Rate  Plan, 
we’ve  been  besieged -to  the  tune  of  $1,008,730.35 
in  additional  national  advertising! 

Action  speaks  louder  than  words. 

Action’s  what  national  advertisers  have  been  taking.  Ever 
since  they  discovered  they  can  buy  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News  — in  combination  — from  the  retail  store  rate  card. 

In  the  first  8  months  since  we  introduced  our  revolutionary 
Single  Rate  Plan,  we’ve  added  $1,008,730.35  in  additional 
schedules. 

And  we’re  still  running  strong. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Daily  News  NEIIII5 
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mm 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Copyncht  1965.  EntorpnMt.  inc. 


the  HERALD-EXAMINER  delivers  the  largest  audience 

in  the  age  group  that  buys  the  most!  You  can’t  complete  your  Los  Angeles 

sales  picture  unless  you  reach  for  the  key  part:  the  booming  Metropolitan  Area,  where  more  men  and 
women  readers  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45  are  delivered  by  the  Herald-Examiner.  Source?  “Profile 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Market.’’* 

Don’t  be  puzzled  by  the  vastness  of  the  Los  Angeles  newspaper  picture;  take  a  closer  look!  All  the 
pieces  are  clearly  defined  in  “Profile”  .  .  .  the  audience,  home  and  car  ownership,  size  of  households, 
and  many  more  authentic  details.  You,  too,  will  discover  that  the  Herald-Examiner  has  leadership  where 

it  counts  .  .  .  readership  where  it  pays.  *0nly  Los  Angeles  newspaper  audience  study  made  in  consultation  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 


LOS  ANGELES 


HERALD-EXAMINER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

LARGEST  EVENING  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA 


^couNrsf, 


Oddball  .  Our  metro  market  ranks  a  modest  105th. 
The  market  we  actually  cover  ranks  a  mighty  14th!  That 
is  odd,  isn't  it?  □  This  oddity  comes  from  statewide  coverage 
in  depth.  It’s  important  to  know  this  when  buying  markets 
by  the  numbers.  □  Next  time  you're  buying  the  so-called 
top-25  or  top-50  markets,  remember  the  oddball.  Just  count¬ 
ing  counties  with  50%  or  better  family  coverage,  our  Sunday 
market  comes  up  14th  . . .  and  our  daily  market  is  a  sur¬ 
prising  30th!  How  'bout  those  numbers  (from  a  newpaper 
out  in  Iowa)? 
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Bist  Spot  Bvy  In  Iowa  ...  If  you're 
buying  saturation  spot  coverage, 
consider  our  "Newpaper  Spots” 
program.  Utilizing  multiple  inser¬ 
tions  with  frequency,  this  new 
small-space  plan  is  your  best  buy 
for  C.P.M.,  coverage  and  continu¬ 
ity.  Frequency  discounts  to  40X 
of  open  rate.  Many  options.  High¬ 
ly  flexible.  Call  or  write  for  guar¬ 
anteed  position  availabilities. 


Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Gardner  Cowlaa,  Prasidant 

SUNDAY 522,784. COMBINED  DAILY354,506 

Nationally  represanted  by  Creamer.  Woodward,  O'Mara  and 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


We  Ve  long  been  a 
Champion  for  the 
Norfolk  &  Western 


Last  October,  the  nation’s  largest 
coal-hauling  railroad,  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  merged  with  five 
others.  The  N&W  is  the  principal 
railroad  serving  Norfolk’s  year- 
round,  ice-free  port.  Its  7,800 
miles  of  trackage  through  14  states, 
and  touching  Canada,  provides 
this  port  with  one-road  service 
to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  midwest. 
This  makes  the  N&W  the  key 
transportation  artery  for  a 
soaring  volume  of  imports  and 
exports.  Our  editors  have  ‘plugged’ 
for  N&W  expansion;  we’ve  been 
a  champion  for  them  .  .  .  and  our 
support  is  paying  off  handsomely 
for  the  4  cities  for  which  we  are 
the  hometown  newspaper. 


Weekday  morning  &  evening,  225,095.  .  .  .  Sunday,  158,625 


<3ira[iman-;PtlDt 


Ledger- Star 

Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


JANUARY 

19- 21 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statlei  Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

20- 23 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Management  Planning,  La  Casa 
del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

21 -  Wyoming  Associated  Press.  Hitching  Post  Inn,  Cheyenne. 

21 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

21-23 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Hitching  Post  Inn,  Cheyenne. 

21-23 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

21- 24 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  Disneyland,  Calif. 

22- 23— Texas  Press  Association,  Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin. 

22-23 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association,  Benson  Hotel,  Portland, 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

Ore. 

22-23 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Palms  Motel,  Las  Cruces. 

24- 26 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont  1(1 

25 —  Connecticut  Sports  Writers  Alliance,  Gold  Key  Awards  dinner.  Am- 
bassador  Restaurant,  Hamden. 

25-Feb.  5 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  and| 
Promotion  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

28- 3 1-— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

29- Feb.  I— Texas  APME  meeting.  Orange. 

31-Feb.  3 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Admiral 

Semmes  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala. 

FEBRUARY 

2- 3 — Advertising  Federation  of  America — Advertising  Association  of  the 

West  Mid-Winter  conference  on  Advertising/Government  Relations, 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

3 —  Callfornia-Nevada  Associated  Press,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacramento,  i 
Calif. 

3- 7 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacra¬ 

mento. 

4—  Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  El  Dorado  Hotel, 
Sacramento.  Calif. 

4  6  Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus. 

6-  Massachusetts  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Yankee  Drummer  Inn,  Auburn. 

7- 9— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Newhouse  Communica¬ 

tions  Center,  Syracuse. 

8- 19 — City  Editors  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 

II— ANPA  Research  Institute  Offset  Round-Table,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

11- 14 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

12- 13 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Hotel  Columbia,  Columbia. 

13 -  South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Columbia,  S.C. 

19-20 — New  York  Press  Association,  1 13th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

19- 20— Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Oregon),  Eugene. 

20 —  SNPA  Labor  Committee,  Grand  Hotel,  Point  Clear,  Ala. 

20-21 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

20- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  La 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21 —  SNPA  Board  of  Directors,  Grand  Hotel,  Point  Clear,  Ala. 

21-22 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

21-23— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 24 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Manager  Con¬ 
ference,  Chinook  Hotel,  Yakima,  Wash. 

22- March  5— Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,000  circulation), 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

25-26— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore.  Md. 

25- 27— PNPA  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

26—  Chesapeake  AP  Association  with  Maryland  and  Delaware  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Baltimore. 

26-27 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.C. 

28-March  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Inn  of  the  Six  Flags, 
Arlington. 
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^  Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 

I-  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

!•  '  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 

I  North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
'  Springfield  Daily  News  (e),  Union  (m),  Republican  (s), 
y  Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (d), 

Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

5,  Pawtucket  Times  (e).  Providence  Bulletin  (e), 

Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 

Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

'*  Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

*  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 
y  Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e), 

,  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m), 

“  New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

^  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

,  Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


ijiere’s  SELLING  power 

'  % 

in  New  England,  too... 


MAINE 


Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m).  Express  (e).  Telegram  (s) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Nashua  Telegraph  (e) 


Purchasing  Power  for  Advertisers 
Matches  Atomic  Power  for  Industry 


The  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Company  plant  at  Rowe,  Mass., 
near  the  Vermont  border,  is  a  $57-million  investment  of 
12  New  England  utility  companies.  The  nation’s  first 
commercial  nuclear  power  plant,  it  started  producing 
electricity  in  November,  1960,  and  has  increased  its 
output  steadily,  reaching  a  peak  of  185,000  kilowatts. 

Scdes  Power  .  .  . 

Being  first  in  the  nation  with  commercial  nuclear  power 
is  symbolic.  New  England  leads  in  sales  power  too.  The 
region  in  FIRST  IN  THE  U.S.  in  per  household  food  sales, 
($1149  in  1963  .  .  .  $1276  estimated  for  1965)  with  $4860 
total  per  household  sales!  That’s  $500  more  than  the 
national  average! 

Power  of  the  Press  .  .  . 

What  does  it  in  New  England?  Newspapers,  that’s  what! 
All  business  is  local,  and  fine  locally  edited  daily 
newspapers,  with  saturation  household  coverage  are  a 
reason  behind  New  England’s  sales  power. 

Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Better  Way 

.  .  .  to  treat  your  WOMEN 
READERS  is  to  let  them 
win  with  the  Little  W^oman 
in  .  .  . 


THE  BETTER  HALF  By  Bob  Barnes 


"I  married  him  for  better  or  worse,  and  it  didn't  take  me 
long  to  find  out  which  one  it  was." 


DAILY  PANEL 
SUNDAY  PAGE 

Readers  of  nearly  200  leading  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  get  a  rib-tickling  chuckle  every  day  from  THE 
BEHTER  HALF.  They  see  themselves,  their  friends  and 
their  neighbors  in  the  humor  of  this  outstanding  compact 
panel,  centered  around  the  hilarious  home  life  of  Harriet 
and  Stanley  Parker. 

Your  territory  still  may  be  open.  A  collect  telegram 
or  a  letter  will  bring  you  complete  information. 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

MS  MOINES.  IOWA  4U  MADISON  AVI..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Bruce  Horton,  General  Manager 
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^  I  ^  HE  Miami  HeraUVs  heady  head  across  the  front  j)&  e  of 
its  Orange  Bowl  souvenir  issue  Jan.  2:  “Steers  Fa  1  on 
Alabama.  21-17.”  After  William  Black,  chairman  of  t  hock 
Full  O’Nuts.  who  gave  his  alma  mater,  Columbia  Univc  sity, 
$5,000,000  for  medical  research,  spurned  Columbia’s  S.  hool 
'  of  Business  solicitation  for  $20  because  “business  is  not  scientific 
,  enough  to  be  taught  and  1  wasted  my  time  at  Columbia’s  Musi- 
ness  School,”  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen  headlined:  “No¬ 
body  Can  Say  He’s  Chock  Full  O’Nuts.”  ....  Letters  in 
the  Denver  Post's  weekly  religion  news  section  are  headed: 
“Epistles  to  the  Editor.”  ....  New  Guinea’s  South  Pacific 
Post,  which  circulates  only  4.200  copies  over  312,329  square 
miles,  is  probably  tbe  most  sought-after  newspaper  for  smoking 
and  brings  seven  cents  a  pound  for  this  purpose,  according  to 
the  Guinness  Book  ef  World  Records  (By  Norris  and  Ross 

McWhirter) . Editor  Ruth  L.  Peeling,  Morehead  City 

;  (N.  C.)  Carteret  County  News-Times,  made  a  “Goof  Bird” 
(Errorodum  Silliensis)  of  pine  cones,  feathers  and  fringed 
cards  and  hangs  it  over  the  desks  of  reporters  who  make  errors 
instead  of  bawling  them  out.  She  says  her  bird  has  a  song  that 
!  sounds  like  this:  “Trying  to  correct  a  mistake  in  a  published 
news  story  is  frequently  as  difficult  as  trying  to  get  a  woman 
unpregnant.” 


—Bub  Jiiran,  iiianaginfc  editor  of  Suhurimn  Trends.  Riverdale,  ! 
N.J.,  insists  on  alliteration  in  the  names  of  the  regular  social  I 
columns  covering  the  many  communities  his  paper  serves.  He  uses  ! 
these  standing  heads:  Ringwood  Roundup,  Hardyston  Happenings, 
Milton  Meanderings,  Pompton  Patter,  Riverdale  Ramblings, 
Wanaque  Whisperings,  Preakness  Profiles,  West  Milford  Wander-  ■ 
ings.  Pines  Lake  Pointers,  Lions  Head  Limelight,  Packanack  l.ake  ! 
Personals,  Kinnelon  Kapers,  Pccpiannot'k  Paragraphs,  Butler  Bui-  I 
letins,  Oakland  Observations,  Lincoln  Park  Ixtwdown,  Rluomingdale 
Byways. 


— Raymond  Frazier,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times  engraver,  has  enough  stamps  to  start  a  small  post  office. 
He  buys,  sells,  and  trades  in  new,  old  U.  S.  and  foreign  stamps, 
with  a  special  interest  in  Abraham  Lincoln  and  other  U.  S. 

stamps . Mrs.  Wilma  M.  Hall.  Alexandria.  Ky.,  a  carrier 

for  the  Kentucky  Post  &  Times-Star,  has  driven  the  distance 
around  the  world  40  times  (150  miles  a  day  for  16  years)  to 
serve  450  customers,  using  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  rubber 
bands  to  bind  her  papers.  She  has  worn  out  10  cars  and  missed 
I  only  one  day  of  work.  Customers  call  her  “the  paper  lady.”  i 
I  .  .  .  .  Barbara  Cloud.  Pittsburgh  Press,  one  of  the  “Ten  Best 
Dressed  Women”  in  her  city,  was  a  beauty  contestant  at  17. 

'  .  .  .  .  Julian  Krawcheck,  once  my  colleague  on  the  Charlotte  \ 
Observer  and  now  for  many  years  on  the  Cleveland  Press,  \ 
was  named  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cleveland  Federation  , 
I  of  Musicians  in  recognition  of  years  of  service.  He  taught  the 
first  course  in  jazz  ever  given  at  an  American  university  (West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University,  1949) . A  new  copy  boy  at  the 

Miami  Herald,  distributing  mail,  gave  the  Hy  Gardner  column 
to  Roger  Thompson,  garden  editor. 


—When  Obhom  Elliott,  Newsweek' s  editor,  was  invited  to  talk 
at  New  York’s  exclusive  Colony  Oub,  invitations  called  him  editor 
!  of  This  Week,  the  Sunday  supplement.  Newsweek’s  cover  story 
I  on  FBI’s  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  in  the  news  at  the  time  and  Mr. 

\  Elliott  opened  his  talk  by  commenting  on  the  slight  typographical 
error  which  he  said  was  perfectly  all  right.  “You  have  provided 
me  with  a  new  cover,’’  he  said,  “and  I  have  accordingly  changed 
the  title  of  this  talk  to  ’I  Was  a  Fugitive  from  the  FBI— in  the 
Colony  Oub.’  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  friend  Bill  Nichols,  who  is 
the  real  editor  of  This  Week,  suggested  to  me  the  other  day— 
i  after  he  had  seen  your  invitation — that  we  might  profitably  form 
I  a  new  magazine  combining  both  This  Week  and  Newsweek— —and 
'  called,  simply,  Sneek.” 
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THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


As  confirmed  by  a  12-year 
continuing  study  made  by 
Selling  Research,  Inc., 
Burgoyne  Grocery  &  Drug 
Index,  Inc.,  and  docu¬ 
mented  by  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment  Magazine. 


Syracuse  Metro  Areo 

H  Bolance  of  IS-county  Syrocuse  Market 


I^B  !■  America's  Best  Test  Market, 
is  the  commercial  hub  of  a  15-county  area  having  a 
population  of  over  1  Vi  million  people  and  buying 
income  of  close  to  $3.2  billion,  it  is  a  rich,  vital, 
diversified  growing  market-too  big  to  miss-too  im¬ 
portant  to  overlook.  And  you  can  reach  it  all-sell  it 
easily,  economically  and  effectively  in  the  SYRACUSE 
NEWSPAPERS. 

•  100%  coverage  of  City  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County 

•  Over  90%  coverage  of  the  3-county  Syracuse  Metro  Area 

•  57%  coverage  of  the  overall  15-county  Syracuse  Market 

NO  OTHER  MEDIUM  OR  COMBINATION  OF  MEDIA 
IN  THIS  AREA  CAN  DELIVER  COMPARABLE  COVER¬ 
AGE  AT  COMPARABLE  COST! 


MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


Reprtttnftd  Nafionally  by 


Morning  and  Sunday 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Doily — 232,79i  Sunday  Herold-Amerieon — 206,289  Sunday  Pest-Standard— 102,669 


editorial 


Editorial  ^Neuter* 

((  A  growing  exasperation  with  newspapers  who  do  not  have  the  guts 
to  take  endorsement  stands  on  presidential  candidates”  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  in  a 
letter  to  E&P,  Jan.  2,  page  7.  We  share  his  view  and  would  extend  it  to 
those  newspapers  which  neglect  to,  or  are  afraid  to,  take  stands  on 
political  candidates  at  all  levels,  local  issues,  etc. 

Mr.  Hoyt,  however,  confined  his  comment  to  the  presidential  en¬ 
dorsement  and  feels  "tliis  tendency'  is  encouraged  by  your  practice  in 
your  poll  of  listing  such  newspapers  as  ‘independent.’  ”  We  are  flattered 
by  this  back-handed  compliment  to  our  influence  but  contend  that  the 
name  attached  to  this  breed  of  cat  is  unimportant.  Since  1932  and 
1936  when  the  E&P  poll  started  we  have  called  the  newspajiers  in  this 
category  “neutral,”  “undeclared,”  and  “indef>endent.”  Regardless  of 
the  label  used,  the  astounding  thing  is  the  increase  over  the  years  in  the 
number  of  newspapers  content  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  without  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  on  the  most  important  quadrennial  contest  in  the 
world’s  history. 

In  1932  the  number  of  newspapers  saying  they  were  “neutral”  was 
7%:  in  1936  it  was  6%;  in  1940  it  rose  to  13%;  by  1944  it  was  nearly 
18%;  in  1948  there  was  a  third  party  and  it  dropped  to  15%;  in  1952 
it  was  back  to  18%;  by  1956  it  had  risen  to  23%;  and  in  1959  it  was 
up  to  26%.  In  1964,  23%  of  the  1,036  newspajjers  responding  to  the 
E&P  poll  replied  they  were  “undeclared"  or  “independent”  on  the 
E&P  ballot.  That  percentage  projected  to  the  total  number  of  dailies 
means  there  were  more  than  400  daily  newspajiers  in  this  country  that 
couldn’t  —  or,  for  some  reason,  wouldn’t  —  express  an  opinion  on 
which  presidential  candidate  would  be  the  best  choice. 

Mr.  Hoyt  said  “this  term  (indejjendent)  used  to  mean  a  newspaper 
that  did  not  align  itself  habitually  with  any  party  or  faction,  but  which 
nevertheless  had  strong  opinions  and  expressed  them.  Now,  aided  by 
the  labelling  in  your  influential  journal,  ‘independent’  is  being  used 
to  gild  a  supine  refusal  to  express  convictions.  ‘Neuter’  would  be  more 
descriptive.” 

That  tendency  —  “a  supine  refusal  to  express  convictions" — ap|)ears 
to  be  a  growing  phenomenon.  It  is  an  attitude  that  is  completely  con¬ 
trary  to  the  principles  of  a  free  press  —  a  free  press  that  was  establishetl 
by  a  guarantee  to  the  people  of  their  right  to  express  an  opinion  in 
print. 


Paying  for  the  News 

TV  o  matter  how  badly  the  city  fathers  of  El  Lago,  a  suburb  of 
Houston,  Texas,  want  to  keep  their  streets  from  being  cluttered 
by  mobile  radio,  television  and  camera  equipment  in  the  event  of  a 
sudden  news  break,  the  use  of  such  equipment  cannot  lie  controlled  by 
an  ordinance  requiring  an  expensive  permit.  The  proposal  is  dis¬ 
criminatory  against  some  news  media  and  will  not  stand  up  in  any 
legal  test.  In  addition,  the  authority  to  grant  such  a  permit  for  news 
coverage  also  assumes  the  authority  to  deny  such  a  jjermit  which  is 
completely  contrary  to  free  press  principles. 


Give  not  sleep  to  thine  eyes,  nor  slum- 
her  to  thine  eyelids.^Prorerhs  6,  4. 
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WRONG  IMPRESSION 

In  the  issue  of  December  26,  1964,  con¬ 
siderable  coverage  was  devoted  to  the 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  of  the  California 
Press  Association.  I  was  privileged  to  be 
on  the  program  and  gave  what  I  hoped 
would  be  accepted  as  a  humorous  com¬ 
mentary  on  freeloading  by  newspaper 
people. 

I  feel  E&P  did  not  accurately  quote  me 
but  like  the  complaints  we  frequently  re¬ 
ceive,  a  very  small  portion  of  a  30-minute 
dissertation  was  used  that  created  an  opin¬ 
ion  I  did  not  deliver  nor  do  I  subscribe 
to.  In  talking  about  freeloading,  I  dwelt 
for  some-time  on  the  “hand-outs”  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  releases  and  departmental 
documentations  provided  in  great  amount 
by  Sacramento  in  California  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

I  did  dwell  upon  the  nurturing  of  in¬ 
competence  by  the  consumption  of  hand¬ 
outs  in  the  freeloaders  of  the  Washingtpn 
press  corps  but  I  did  not  intend  to  indict 
all  members  of  the  Washington  corps  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  as  either  incompetents 
or  freeloaders.  I  can  name  some  very  fine 
members  of  our  profession  on  duty  in  the 
nation's  capital — Walter  Trohan,  David 
Lawrence,  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt  and  on 
and  on.  E&P,  by  excising  two  sentences, 
created  an  indictment  of  the  press  in  what 
I  had  hoped  would  be  accepted  with  good 
humor  as  a  warning  about  the  trends  in 
our  profession  that  generate  criticism  of 
each  and  all  of  us. 

Ben  Reddick 

Publisher, 

Valley  Times, 

North  Hollywood.  Calif. 


^■icUtesi.U£Zu..„m^ 

THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 
Zschiesche,  Greensboro  Daily  News 

A  &  F’s  CHANGE 

I  enjoyed  reading  your  story  (Jan.  9) 
on  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  advertising.  I 
wondered  what  had  happened  when  I  saw 
the  first  few  .ads.  It  was  like  finding  your 
maiden  aunt  wearing  a  bikini. 

Thanks  for  the  background  on  the 
change.  It  was  a  good  story. 

Ted  Boyle 

The  Associated  Press, 

New  York. 


MIGHTY  BIG  STEP 

Hubenthal.  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


letters 


A  TASK  FOR  SDX 

.After  16  years,  I  resort  to  the  following 
joke  to  explain  of  ten-incredible  newspaper 
policies  to  subscribers. 

A  watchman  checking  airport  buildings 
one  foggy  night  saw  the  control  tower 
flash  green  lights  to  two  airliners  waiting 
on  different  runways  to  take  off.  They 
collided  at  an  intersection  and  exploded. 

After  questioning  the  stolid  watchman, 
the  spokesman  for  the  investigating  board 
concluded  curiously,  “And  what  did  you 
do  during  all  the  excitement?” 

“I  punched  in  and  went  on  my  rounds,” 
the  watchman  shrugged,  “and  thought  to 
myself,  ‘What  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  an 
airport.’  ” 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  should  divert  its  “holy 
crusade”  to  persuading  newspapers  to  try 
reporting  news  for  a  change  rather  than 
revivals  and  fund  drives. 

Percy  Hamilton 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 


An  excellent  story  on  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch. 

S.  C.  Herman 

Long  Island  Press, 

Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


COLORFUL  NOTE 

Alfred  Rosenblatt’s  comment  (January 
2)  on  the  number  of  letters  which  Man¬ 
chester  Union  Leader  Publisher  William 
Loeb  makes  use  of  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  wake  of  the  “Callery  Affair” 
so  well  summed  up  bv  Rick  Friedman  in 
the  same  edition  of  E&P. 

We  also  have  little  reason  to  doubt, 
along  with  Mr.  Rosenblatt,  that  Publisher 
Loeb  does  indeed  get  all  sorts  of  genuine 
letters.  Perhaps  what  should  be  made 
known  is  the  extent  to  which  Loeb  substi¬ 
tutes  these  for  red-white-and-blue  jour¬ 
nalism! 

Norm  and  W.  Dufresne 

Publisher- Editor, 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Optic 


CORRECTION 

On  page  33  (Jan.  2)  in  a  story  headed 
“Keeney  With  Astros”  an  error  was  made. 
The  name  of  our  famous  stadium  in 
Houston  is  the  Domed  Stadium  not  the 
Astrodome. 

Paul  L.  Morgan  Jr. 

Houston,  Tex. 


Short  Takes 

Headlines : 

Stable  Sex 
Behavior 
Is  Evolved 

— Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 


E&P  Index 


Lush  Seeks 
Town  Berth 

— Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette 


Market 

Continues 

Serge 

— Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Uvrion 


N.  M.  Increase 
In  Population 
Due  To  Babies 

— Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current-Argus 


Age  Plays  Important  Role  in  Maturity 
— Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon  Journal 
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Meet  the  two  audiences 
you  sell  with  your  media  advertising 
in  The  New  York  Times 


Advertising  agency  executive 


Top  corporate  executive 


You  reach  far  more  advertising  agency  executives  in 
The  New  York  Times... the  only  New'  York  newspaper 
that  delivers  a  majority  of  them. 

At  a  lower  cost  per  man. 

You  reach  many  more  New  York-headquartered  top  cor¬ 
porate  executives.  At  a  lower  cost  per  man. 

These  are  the  executives  —  at  agencies  and  accounts  — 
who  make  advertising  media  decisions. 

If  you’d  like  to  meet  these  people,  just  ask  us  to  arrange 
the  introductions. 

The  New  York  Times 

First  in  media  advertising  among  all  U.  S.  newspapers 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


January  16,  1965 


THE  STAGE  IS  SET  FOR  IlSAVGURAL  DAY  IN  ^THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 


IW 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 
President 


HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 
Vice  President 


EYES  OF  THE  NATION  will  be  trained  on  this  scene  in  front  of  the 
Capitol  at  noon,  Wednesday,  January  20,  when  President  Johnson  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey  are  formally  inducted  into  office.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  editors  prefer  something  other  than  "wooden"  shots  of  this 
historic  ceremony,  UPl  photographer  Frank  Cancellare,  a  veteran  at 
Washington  events,  tests  his  focus  on  a  variety  of  angles  at  the  scene. 

Bar,  Press  Continue 
Dialogue  On  Publicity 


IP  Co.  Holds 
Out  Against 
Price  Slash 

International  Paper  Company, 
which  sells  about  1,300,000  tons 
of  newsprint  annually,  is  hold¬ 
ing  to  its  earlier  announcement 
that  it  has  no  intention  of  cut¬ 
ting  its  price. 

That  word  was  given  this 
,  week  by  Lamar  Fearing,  presi- 
I  dent  of  IP,  in  an  address  to  the 
I  New  York  Society  of  Security 
i  Analysts. 

I  He  repeated  what  his  com- 
i  pany  had  said  in  mid-November 
i  after  a  $10  a  ton  price  reduc- 
:  tion  was  put  into  effect  by  mills 
;  serving  customers  in  the  13 
j  western  states,  roughly  the  area 
;  westward  from  Denver, 
j  Mr.  Fearing’s  remarks  were 
!  the  latest  heard  in  the  indus- 
;  try’s  discussion  of  the  price 
;  break  initiated  by  Macmillan, 
Bloedel,  Powell  River  Co.  Other 
west  coast  producers  fell  into 
line  on  the  $125  price  and  some 
filled  the  gap  on  orders  to 
papers  in  the  “fringe”  zone 
when  eastern  mills  withdrew 
from  that  market. 

Would  Retard  Expansion 

In  the  trade  this  week  it  was 
the  consensus  that  publishers 
outside  the  western  area  ac¬ 
cepted  the  advice  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  $135  price,  which 
has  held  for  eight  years,  would 
retard  expansion  of  production 
and  would  result  in  a  critical 
supply  condition  in  the  next  few 
years. 


The  big  debate — press  free¬ 
dom  and  the  right  to  a  fair  trial 
— continues. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  first  con¬ 
frontation  of  newsmen  and 
lawyers  since  the  bar  associ¬ 
ation  approved  “guidelines”  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  clash  of  views. 

At  the  meeting,  sponsored  by 
the  Greater  Philadelphia  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  bar 
spokesmen  declared  there  was  no 
intention  of  “muzzling  the 
press.” 


A  day  previously,  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.,  in  a 
Miami  speech,  took  the  whole 
question  a  stage  further  by  say¬ 
ing  that  journalists  alone  were 
not  to  blame  for  harmful  pre¬ 
trial  publicity. 

Lawyers,  too,  he  said,  should 
seek  to  put  their  “own  house  in 
order.”  He  warned  police  of¬ 
ficials,  judges  and  all  forms  of 
news  media  that  greater  efforts 
{Continued  on  page  12) 


Lucky  Strike 
Ads  Go  Into 
1,000  Papers 

More  than  1,000  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  being  used  “in  a  con¬ 
sistent  campaign”  through  the 
year  for  new  Lucky  Strike  filter 
cigarettes.  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  is  the 
agency. 

Size  of  space  differs  accord¬ 
ing  to  market,  John  Wayne 
Jones,  executive  assistant  to  the 
president  of  American  Tobacco 
Co.,  said.  He  told  E&P  the  news¬ 
paper  appropriation  would  be 
heavy  during  the  first  year,  but 
“we  don’t  know  how  long  after 
that  because  of  the  great  ex¬ 
pense.” 

Regular  Luckies  (also  BBDO) 
has  used  very  little  newspaper 
space  in  the  immediate  past. 
When  George  Washington  Hill 
was  president  of  American 
Tobacco,  it  used  every  daily, 
and,  even  after  broadcasting 
ads  started,  schedules  of  1,200 
newspapers  were  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  The  bulk  of  regular  Lucky 
and  Tareyton  advertising  money 
currently  goes  into  television. 
The  last  big  splash  for  Tarey¬ 
ton  in  newspapers  was  during 
the  winter  of  1963.  Luckies  last 
sizeable  newspaper  campaign 
was  in  1953. 

Heavy  use  of  newspapers 
(Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles)  was  made  when  Amer¬ 
ican  introduced  Half  and  Half 
Filters  last  year,  Mr.  Jones 
noted. 
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Family  Line 


CharUs  da  Young  founded  ffie 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  Jan.  16, 
1865.  He  was  then  19.  The  Chron¬ 
icle  has  continued  In  publication 
and  In  the  ownership  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  de  Young  family  for 
a  century. 


San  Francisco 

The  story  of  the  early  days  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  as 
told  by  M.  H.  de  Young,  17 
years  old  when  he  joined  his 
brother,  Charles,  19,  in  the 
founding  a  century  ago,  was 
uncovered  here  recently. 

Launched  January  16,  1865, 
as  the  Dramatic  Chronicle,  the 
newspaper  has  continued  under 
the  ownership  of  the  de  Young 
family  and  is  now  published  by 
Charles  de  Young  Thieriot, 
gr^dson  of  the  co-founder. 

M.  H.  de  Young,  named 
Meichel  for  his  father  who  died 
while  the  family  was  en  route 
to  San  Francisco,  gives  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Chronicle’s  start : 

$20  Gold  Piece 

“My  brother,  Charles,  started 
the  Dramatic  Chronicle  in  1865 
on  a  borrowed  $20  gold  piece. 

“He  set  up  his  office  in  a  job 
printing  shop  on  Clay  St.  where 
he  had  a  sort  of  desk,  room  for 
type  and  a  stone  to  make  up  on. 
The  paper  was  at  first  little 
more  than  a  program  sheet  for 
various  theaters.  It  was  distril)- 
uted  free  in  the  theaters  and  its 
revenues  came  from  the  theater 
owners,  who  paid  for  this  print¬ 
ing  of  their  programs.  .  .  . 

“I  was  a  schoolboy  at  the  time 
in  high  school.  My  brother  im¬ 
mediately  found  that  he  had 
more  work  than  he  could  handle 
alone,  so  I  was  drafted. 

“Charles  went  to  my  mother 
and  said  Harry  (his  middle 
name)  had  to  be  taken  out  of 


Meichel  H.  de  Young  left  high 
school  to  join  with  hit  brother, 
Charles,  In  founding  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  a  century  ago. 
M.  H.  de  Young — named  Meichel 
for  his  father  and  nicknamed  Mike 
— assumed  entire  Chronicle  con¬ 
trol  when  his  brother  was  killed  In 
1880  and  remained  publisher  until 
his  death  In  1925. 


school  to  help.  So  mother  sent 
me  down  to  join  Charles.  I  was 
given  an  interest  in  the  business 
and  a  salary.  .  .  . 

“I  had  been  connected  with  a 
newspaper  before  that  as  a  kid. 
Some  years  prior  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Chronicle,  when  my 
brother  was  very  much  younger, 
he  got  out  a  school  paper.  The 
School  Circle.  I  used  to  go  down 
after  school  and  help  him. 

“I  did  everything  connected 
with  a  newspaper.  I  was  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  mail  clerk  and 
printer;  folded  papers,  carried 
papers  and  I  set  type  on  that 
school  paper  for  fun. 

“I  carried  the  paper  around 
.school  and  delivered  it  there  as 
a  matter  of  my  going  to  school. 
.■Vfter  six  or  eight  months 
though,  that  paper  busted  from 
lack  of  funds. 

“After  that  I  got  to  carrying 
on  Sundays  the  Sunday  Mer¬ 
cury,  a  weekly  literary  publica¬ 
tion  here  and  I  had  a  route  .  .  . 
a  small  nice  route,  about  20 
routes  of  the  Chronicle  today.  I 
played  Tom  Sawyer  on  the  boys. 
I  got  a  couple  of  boys  to  help 
me.  ...  I  kept  these  boys  by 
ending  up  with  a  picnic,  the 
bonus  for  walking  around  all 
night.  .  .  . 

A  Moment  for  Enterprise 

“While  running  the  Dramatic 
Chronicle  my  brother  and  I 
were  constantly  reading  books  on 
newspapers  and  studying  how  to 
enlarge  our  newspaper,  and 
night  after  night  we  discussed 
the  question  of  turning  the 


George  T.  Cameron,  son-in-law  of 
M.  H.  de  Young,  was  Chronicle 
publisher  from  1925  until  his  death 
In  1955.  An  Industrialist  In  his  own 
right  and  publisher  on  behalf  of 
the  four  de  Young  daughters,  he 
became  “Uncle  George"  to 
Chronicle  employes  who  were 
scattered  globally  during  World 
War  II. 

Dramatic  Chronicle  into  a  daily 
newspaper.” 

(The  brothers  agreed  on  an 
economy  program  with  Charles 
to  draw  only  $15  and  “Mike” 
$10  a  week,  placing  all  the  rest 
into  the  bank.) 

“The  reputation  of  the  Dra¬ 
matic  Chronicle  for  enterprise 
was  emphasized  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  shot.  I  was  going 
down  town  in  the  morning  to 
the  office  at  6:30  or  7  o’clock  and 
saw  the  news  on  the  telegraph 
bulletin  board. 

“I  went  right  down  and  got 
out  an  extra.  No  other  paper 
got  out  an  extra.  They  were  all 
dead  and  had  no  enterprise  like 
that  of  the  present.  The  news  of 
the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  the  biggest  story  in 
the  world  but  they  couldn’t  see 
it. 

“We  got  out  a  second  and  a 
third  extra  when  eight  or  10 
lines  more  news  came  and  could 
be  put  in  it. 

“Then  we  had  a  riot  in  the 
city.  The  mob  rushed  to  be 
revenged  on  the  copperhead 
papers  that  had  attacked  Lin¬ 
coln.  The  Examiner,  as  it  is 
called  now,  was  then  called  the 
Democratic  Press.  After  the 
crowd  got  there  it  surged  into 
the  offices  and  picked  up  the 
cases  and  threw  them  out  of  the 
front  window. 

“When  the  paper  was  repub¬ 
lished  it  was  called  the  Exam¬ 
iner.  The  owners  did  not  dare 
to  republish  it  as  the  Democratic 
Press.  It  was  some  time  after 
the  riot  before  the  Examiner 
was  published.” 

(The  Chronicle  was  then  in  its 
first  year.  The  Examiner  was 
launched  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Democratic  Press  Dec.  12, 
1865.  Fifteen  years  later  the 
property  was  bought  by  Senator 


Charles  de  Young  Thlerlof  became 
publisher  at  40  to  maintain  the 
de  Young  family  direction  of  the 
Chronicle  which  had  been  long 
published  by  M.  H.  de  Young,  hit 
grandfather.  His  brother,  too, 
died — an  Andria  Dorla  ship  disas¬ 
ter  victim.  Under  his  guidance  the 
morning  and  Sunday  dally  has  en. 
joyed  an  amazing  rebound. 

George  R.  Hearst,  reportedly 
for  $10,000.  Its  accumulated 
losses  over  the  1880-87  period 
were  reportedly  $250,000.  The 
Examiner  became  the  property 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst 
March  4,  1887.) 

Sense  and  Judgment 

Back  in  1865  “after  our  paper 
began  to  get  the  reputation  for 
sense  and  judgment  and  made  a 
name  for  itself  as  a  free  paper,” 
the  young  partners  received  a 
$50,000  offer  for  a  half  interest 
from  Henry  Badham,  Mr.  de 
Young  recalled. 

“I  want  to  turn  the  Chronicle 
into  a  daily  paper,”  the  auto¬ 
biography  states  in  quoting  Mr. 
Badham,  described  as  “one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  San 
Francisco.” 

“I  want  to  turn  the  Dramatic 
Chronicle  into  a  daily  paper. 
You  two  boys  run  it  and  I  want 
to  own  half  the  paper. 

“We  listened  and  said:  ‘Don’t 
want  it.  If  there  is  anything  in 
our  abilities  to  develop  the  busi¬ 
ness,  we  want  the  whole  of  it 
ourselves.  We  won’t  take  the 
money.’ 

(Next  the  de  Young  brothers 
were  warned  not  to  start  a 
daily  newspaper  and  were  of¬ 
fered  direction  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  “as  ostensible  own¬ 
ers”  and  with  a  half  interest, 
the  autobiography  tells.  They 
refused.) 

“Then  came  the  smash.  The 
Bulletin  and  the  Call  made  a 
deal  to  smash  us.  It  was  not 
unexpected  and  their  threats 
had  given  us  plenty  of  warning. 
But  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
greatest  thing  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Chronicle. 

“The  Call  and  the  Bulletin 
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2  Lawyers  and  Mediator 
View  Newspaper  Problem 


The  century-old  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  began  as  a  freely-dis¬ 
tributed  "local,  critical  and  theat¬ 
rical"  daily  record  of  affairs 
called  the  Daily  Dramatic  Chron¬ 
icle. 

arranged  with  a  large  number 
of  interior  papers  of  the  state 
for  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
the  Chronicle.  The  stories  pub¬ 
lished  attacked  the  reliability  of 
the  paper,  of  its  news,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  its  news  of  prize¬ 
fights  and  sporting  events  with 
which,  at  that  time,  we  were 
having  a  great  deal  of  success  in 
arousing  the  interest  of  the 
public. 

Attack  Backfires 

“Their  attack  made  the 
Chronicle  as  a  newspaper.  The 
stories  they  carried  about  us, 
the  wide  publicity  they  gave  us, 
interested  the  public  in  the 
Chronicle  and  made  readers  in¬ 
vestigate. 

“They  found  they  had  only 
advertised  to  the  whole  state  a 
San  Francisco  paper  that  pre¬ 
viously  had  not  been  very  well 
known.  .  .  .  That  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  country  circulation. 

“This  was  a  bright  spot  in  our 
career — we  have  had  bright 
spots  all  the  way  through  as 
well  as  great  troubles — but  this 
was  the  one  that  brought  us 
success.” 

“We  financed  the  change  from 
The  Dramatic  Chronicle  to  The 
Daily  Chronicle  entirely  on  our 
own  resources. 

“To  raise  money  to  start  the 
Daily  Chronicle  we  sold  our  cir¬ 
culation  routes  in  advance  .  .  . 
at  so  much  a  name  for  every 
subscriber,  alive  and  kicking,  at 
the  end  of  six  months’  time.  (A 
small  deposit  of  $50  to  $100  was 
required  of  each  carrier.)  In  six 
months  they  paid  $2.50  for  a 
name.  The  money  became  due  at 
a  period  of  the  hardest  times  we 
ever  saw.” 

Beat  Hears!  to  Site 

The  story  to  which  Mr.  de 
Young  devoted  the  greatest  de¬ 


tail  was  how  the  Chronicle 
secretly  obtained  a  building 
which  William  Randolph  Hearst 
had  leased  for  his  Examiner. 

“Mike”  de  Young  had  long 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
this  would  become  the  Chronicle 
Building  site.  The  owner  had 
never  evidenced  any  desire  to 
sell.  Mr.  de  Young  learned  that 
Mr.  Hearst  had  leased  the  down¬ 
town  corner  but  the  lease  was 
not  yet  in  effect  because  the 
owner  was  waiting  Senator 
Hearst’s  endorsement. 

Obtained  Financing 

Mr.  Hearst’s  father  declared 
the  rental  too  high.  This  gained 
Mr.  de  Young  opportunity  to 
win  a  grudging  assent  to  a  “day 
or  two  option”  to  buy  for  $250,- 
000.  He  had  hoped  the  price 
would  be  $100,000.  In  an 
amazing  series  of  moves  he  ob¬ 
tained  financing. 

The  building  acquired  at  Mar¬ 
ket  and  Kearny  Streets  was  torn 
down  for  “the  first  metal  frame 
building  on  the  Pacific  Coast.” 

The  property  transfer  was  an 
exciting  moment  for  the  Chron¬ 
icle  publisher.  Twenty  years 
later  the  10-story  building  was 
gone.  The  1906  fire  and  earth¬ 
quake  destroyed  the  building 
“and  all  the  property  I  owned  in 
San  Francisco,  except  my  home,” 
the  autobiography  states. 

Up  from  the  Ruins 

“The  whole  thing  was  stagger¬ 
ing  and  depressing.  .  .  .  Where  I 
am  looking  now  there  isn’t  a 
single  business  house  left  of  all 
my  advertisers,  so  there  are  no 
advertisers  left.  The  largest  part 
of  my  circulation  was  in  the 
burnt  district,  so  the  bulk  of 
my  subscribers  are  gone.”  .  .  . 

“After  a  long  and  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  thing,  the 
usual  spirit  that  endows  the 
average  human  being,  pride, 
self-pride,  came  uppermost. 

“I  said  to  myself:  ‘The 
Chronicle  is  my  child,  my  crea¬ 
tion.  I  built  it  up  to  what  it  is. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  a  crime  to  myself 
to  go  into  some  other  business 
and  see  it  destroyed?’  .  .  . 

“I  finally  came  to  the  momen¬ 
tous  conclusion  that  I  would 
keep  the  Chronicle  alive  if  I  took 
the  coat  off  my  back  and  pawned 
it.” 

Mr.  de  Young  wired  for  $20,- 
000  from  his  new  York  banker. 

20  Page  Edition 

“I  started  to  run  the  Chron¬ 
icle  as  I  did  before,  issuing  as 
large  a  paper  as  I  could  get  out, 
and  surprised  everyone  by  get¬ 
ting  out  a  20-page  edition.” 

Business  developed  immedi¬ 
ately.  Advertising  had  to  be 
rationed.  No  advertiser  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  as  much  as  a 
half-page. 


Washington 

A  spokesman  for  a  newspaper 
group  and  the  attorney  for  a 
newspaper  union  had  predicta¬ 
ble  disagreements  at  a  discus¬ 
sion  here  this  week  but  parted 
amicably. 

Paired  off  for  a  discussion  of 
“Current  Labor  Problems  in  the 
Newspaper  Industry”  were  Ger¬ 
hard  Van  Arkel,  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  and  Ezra  K. 
Bryan,  member  of  the  Cleveland 
law  firm  which  represents 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  on 
labor  problems.  They  spoke  at  a 
meeting  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
chapter  here. 

The  program  was  moderated 
by  Walter  A.  Maggiolo,  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia¬ 
tion  Service  who  handled  the 
Detroit  newspaper  strike  last 
year. 

In  introductory  remarks,  Mr. 
Maggiolo  noted  that  newspapers 
are  “so  essential”  for  everyday 
life  that  a  strike  “brings  a 
clamor  for  inter\’ention  by  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

High  Strike  Benefits 

He  pointed  out  that  high 
strike  benefits  (to  workers) 
have  made  strikes  “hard  to  set¬ 
tle,”  and  that  management  is 
seeking  “to  get  back  its  right 
to  manage.” 

Mr.  Van  Arkel  remarked  that 
there  has  been  “a  trend  toward 
monopoly”  in  the  newspaper 
field  since  1912  and  added: 

“It  takes  an  extremely  in¬ 
competent  publisher  to  lose 
money  on  a  monopoly  newspa¬ 
per.” 

He  said  there  is  little  labor 
trouble  in  cities  with  only  one 
newspaper  ownership  but  there 
is  trouble  “where  competition 
exists.” 

Mr.  Van  Arkel  argued  that 
“the  newspaper  industry  is 
(now)  in  a  better  condition” 
and  that  it  has  “survived  the 
challenge  of  other  media.” 

This  was  disputed  by  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  contended  that  when 
city  dailies  are  struck  suburban 
papers  and  broadcast  stations 
profit. 

‘Wasted  Money’ 

“The  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per,”  he  said,  “is  in  trouble  with 
advertisers  because  other  media 
have  put  a  ceiling  on  advertis¬ 
ing  rates.” 

He  further  charged  that  “one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  money 
spent  on  craft  (back  shop)  un¬ 
ions  is  wasted  money.” 

On  this  point,  Ted  Scripps, 


an  official  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  observed: 

“We’ve  got  to  compete  with 
other  media  and  we’ve  got  to 
g:et  some  of  this  (mechanical) 
budget  moved  into  the  news 
side.  We  have  got  to  put  out 
newspapers  that  have  a  quality 
in  the  product  and  we  can’t  do 
it  with  the  burden  of  mechani¬ 
cal  costs.” 

Mr.  Bryan  declared  that 
Portland  (Oregon)  is  “an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  will  come  to 
pass”  —  with  no  unions  on  the 
papers. 

He  added  the  thought  that 
perhaps  a  “man  with  a  string 
of  unorganized  (non-union)  pa¬ 
pers”  could  come  into  a  union 
situation  and  get  a  paper  out 
that  would  be  quite  competi¬ 
tive. 

Separate  Pacts  Questioned 

In  response  to  a  question,  Mr. 
Van  Arkel  said  he  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  unions,  such  as 
the  New  York  printers’  union, 
in  seeking  to  withdraw  from 
multiple  bargaining  with  pub¬ 
lishers. 

(Elaborating  on  his  remarks 
later  with  E&P,  the  ITU  at¬ 
torney  said:  “I  think  the  New 
York  Times  would  have  a  legiti¬ 
mate  objection  if  the  union  won 
a  $3.50  increase  from  it  and  the 
Herald  Tribune  printers  got 
only  $2.75  more  a  week.  The 
Times  could  say  that  the  union 
was  subsidizing  a  competitor. 
The  ultimate  effect  would  be 
that  the  union  would  decide 
which  enterprise  would  stay  in 
business  and  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  thing  a  union  should  decide.”) 

Powers  Sees  Benefits 

(In  New  York,  Bertram  A. 
Powers,  president  of  “Big  6” 
local,  said  he  intended  to  press 
the  union’s  case  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  establish  its  right  to  negotiate 
separate  contracts  with  the 
newspapers.  “We  think  sepa¬ 
rate  contracts  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  union,”  he  said.) 

• 

Publishes  in  Strike 

Lafayette,  La. 

Production  at  the  Lafayette 
Daily  Advertiser  has  not  been 
disturbed  by  a  strike  of  mechani¬ 
cal  employes,  general  manager 
Richard  D’Aquin  said  this  week. 
The  strike  was  called  Dec.  2  by 
the  Typographical  Union  in  sup¬ 
port  of  its  demand  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  bargaining  agent  for 
mechanical  employes,  23  of 
whom  left  their  jobs. 
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MAYOR’S  REQUEST  CUT 

Mobile  Newspapers’ 
Business  Fee  Hiked 


Mobile,  Ala. 

An  attempt  by  Mobile’s  mayor 
to  ffreatly  increase  the  annual 
license  fee  for  daily  newspapers 
— the  Mobile  Register  and  the 
Mobile  Press  and  the  Sunday 
Mobile  Register — was  blocked 
by  the  other  two  city  commis¬ 
sioners. 

However,  the  commission  did 
boost  the  fee  from  a  flat  $750 
annually  to  a  fee  of  one-fortieth 
of  1  percent  of  all  gross  receipts 
exceeding  $1  million. 

Mayor  Charles  Trimmier  had 
called  for  a  flat  $250  a  year  plus 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  all 
gross  receipts  in  excess  of 
$200,000. 

Before  action  could  be  taken 
on  the  Trimmier  recommenda¬ 
tion,  Commissioners  Joseph  Lan- 
gan  and  George  McNally  united 
to  pass  the  amended  ordinance 
over  the  objections  of  the  Mayor. 

Called  for  ‘Fair  Fee’ 

Mayor  Trimmier,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  after  the  commission  meet¬ 
ing,  said: 

“I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
watered  down  version  of  a  fair 
fee.  The  new  schedule  will  rep¬ 
resent  a  small  increase  in  license 
for  the  newspapers  not  equal  to 
fees  paid  by  thousands  of  busi¬ 
nesses.  And,  for  this  reason,  I 
voted  against  the  amendments 
and  the  amended  ordinance.” 

Mayor  Trimmier’s  proposal 
was  aimed  at  a  corporation  pub¬ 
lishing  or  distributing  news¬ 
papers  of  more  than  three  issues 
per  week. 

It  also  would  compel  all  news¬ 
papers  publishing  or  distributing 
less  than  four  issues  a  week,  but 
more  than  one  issue  a  week,  to 
pay  a  $125  annual  license  tax 
plus  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
all  gross  receipts  exceeding 
$100,000. 

In  addition,  the  ordinance 
would  force  newspapers  publish¬ 
ing  or  distributing  one  issue  a 
week  to  pay  a  $50  license  levy 
plus  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
all  gross  receipts  in  excess  of 
$50,000. 

“Both  weekly  newspapers 
have  approved  of  this  fee,”  the 
mayor  said. 

Involved  in  Libel  Claims 

Mayor  Trimmier  several 
weeks  ago  filed  a  $200,000  libel 
suit  against  the  newspapers,  and 
in  turn  was  sued  by  a  reporter. 
Bill  Sellers,  who  seeks  $500,000 
claiming  the  mayor  libeled  him 


with  his  suit  against  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Both  suits  are  pending  and 
depositions  are  being  taken  for 
presentation  to  the  courts. 

Management  of  the  Mobile 
newspapers  has  made  no  com¬ 
ment  on  the  license  fee  boost. 

The  annual  license  fee  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  Birmingham  News 
and  the  Post-Herald  is  $200  and 
$100  street  sales  for  each  paper 
on  the  first  $200,000  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  and  after  that  3/40ths  of 
1  percent  of  all  gross  and  $180 
for  each  paper  for  street  sales. 


Talks  Resumed 
In  Youngstown 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Management  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Guild  were  meeting 
again  this  week,  in  an  effort 
to  work  out  a  contract.  The 
Guild’s  strike  at  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator  began  five 
months  ago. 

Of  special  significance  was 
the  presence  of  William  J. 
Young,  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper,  at  one  of  the  ses¬ 
sions.  It  was  his  first  partici¬ 
pation  in  negotiations.  General 
terms,  covering  wages,  were 
said  to  be  on  the  table.  The 
strike  started  on  an  issue  in¬ 
volving  coverage  of  outside  cir¬ 
culation  employes. 

The  Vindicator  has  continued 
to  publish  daily  editions  which 
are  available  only  at  the  plant. 
In  recent  weeks  they  have  run 
from  8  to  12  pages  weekdays 
and  60  to  70  pages  Sunday. 

Members  of  the  Guild  and 
other  workers  respecting  their 
picket  line  publish  the  Steel 
Valley  News. 

• 

W.  R.  Culbertson,, 

Hearst  Aide,  Dies 

San  Francisco 

William  Robert  Culbertson,  54, 
secretary  to  Randolph  A.  Hearst, 
president  of  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  for  18  years,  died 
suddenly  Jan.  12.  He  was  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Journalism  Awards  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Culbertson  began  a  26- 
year  Hearst  organization  career 
in  1938  as  secretary  to  the  late 
Clarence  Lindner,  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 


Bar  and  Press 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


had  to  be  made  to  attain  “sen¬ 
sible  balance”  between  freedom 
of  the  press  and  guaranteeing 
an  accused  person  a  fair  trial. 

.Newspaper  Argiinieiils 

The  Philadelphia  debate  took 
place  Tue.sday,  Jan.  12.  From 
the  floor  newsmen  contended : 

— That  jurors  are  more  influ¬ 
enced  by  testimony  in  court  than 
by  news  accounts  of  a  crime 
read  earlier. 

— That  the  courts,  not  the 
news  media,  are  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  selecting  an  im¬ 
partial  jury. 

— That  the  bar  association 
has  no  right  to  establish  rules 
for  the  press  or  to  regulate  the 
actions  of  public  officials,  such 
as  the  district  attorney  and 
police  officials. 

— That  if  the  court  believes  a 
defendant’s  rights  have  been 
compromised  by  publicity,  it  can 
move  the  trial. 

These  observations  led  to  an 
accusation  by  Theodore  Voor- 
hees,  past  chancellor  of  the 
bar  association,  that  the  guide¬ 
lines  could  have  been  improved 
“but  we  have  had  no  suggestions 
from  the  media  other  than  to 
tear  it  up  and  throw  it  away.” 

J.  Ray  Hunt,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  charged  that  the  guide¬ 
lines  reflected  the  “wrist-slap- 
ping  attitude”  of  the  courts 
toward  criminals. 

William  B.  Dickinson,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Btilletin, 
questioned  the  wording  of  the 
guidelines,  which  suggested 
that  reporters  should  not  re¬ 
quest  the  right  to  “invade”  the 
district  attorney’s  office  and 
“demand”  pictures. 

Sam  Boyle,  city  editor  of  the 
Bulletin,  asked  by  what  author¬ 
ity  did  the  bar  think  it  could 
legislate  for  the  courts,  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney’s  office  and  news¬ 
papers. 

Not  an  Eiilerlaiiiment  Right 

In  his  address  to  the  Dade 
County  Bar  Association  (Jan. 
11)  Lewis  Powell  Jr.  called  for 
the  legal  profession  to  consider 
its  own  activities;  for  judges, 
lawyers  and  the  police  to  stop 
talking  so  much ;  for  news  media 
to  “exercise  appropriate  re¬ 
straint”  in  publicizing  details  of 
a  criminal  case  that  might 
prejudice  a  jury. 

“The  guarantee  of  a  public 
trial,”  he  added,  “was  never  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  any  right  of 
the  public  to  be  entertained  or 
ever  to  be  informed  of  current 
events  .  .  .  the  purpose  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  secret  trials.” 


New  Tabl<)id 
24-Pager; 

No  Ads  Yet 

MiNNi  APOUS 

The  Minneapolis  Daily  .Amer¬ 
ican,  six-day  morning  'abloid, 
began  publication  Jan.  12  with 
a  24-page,  no-advertising  prod¬ 
uct. 

Francis  R.  McGovern,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  said  he  raised 
$26,000  by  the  sale  of  charter 
subscriptions  to  start  the  paper 
and  sold  2,500  shares  of  stock  at 
$50  a  share,  of  which  he  and 
the  corporation  own  1,200. 

First  edition  run  was  between 
30,000  and  35,000,  Mr.  McGov¬ 
ern  said.  About  10,000  copies 
were  distributed  to  street  stands 
and  stores  in  Minneapolis.  The 
balance  was  delivered  by  700 
carriers,  Mr.  McGovern  said. 
The  paper  sells  for  10c  a  copy. 

“We  figure  to  collect  between 
$12,000  and  $15,000  per  week 
from  circulation  which  will  hold 
us  until  we  can  get  advertising,” 
he  said.  “Advertisers  arc  not 
coming  in  until  they  see  what 
w'e  do,  but  we’re  confident  they’ll 
be  with  us.” 

He  said  the  corijoration  had 
purchased  a  used  jness  capable 
of  32-pages  and  $19,000  worth 
of  composing  and  stereotype 
equipment. 

If  advertising  from  merchants 
is  not  forthcoming,  Mr.  McGov¬ 
ern  observed,  “we  feel  we  can 
operate  like  PM  did  in  New 
York — without  advertising.  But 
two  solicitors  are  working  full 
time.” 

Reminded  that  PM  suspended, 
Mr.  McGovern  said  this  was 
partly  because  executive  salaries 
were  “top-heavy.” 

Mr.  McGovern  said  the  paper 
has  75  employes,  13  of  whom 
are  editorial  all  working  for 
“fantastically  low  salaries  until 
we  are  established.” 

Thomas  D.  Donlin,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  a  lumber  company  execu¬ 
tive,  is  a  vicepresident,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Goodge  is  treasurer. 

Cletus  McGovern,  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  brother,  is  director  of 
circulation  and  advertising,  and 
Newton  Felt  is  business  man¬ 
ager. 

The  American  has  Reuters, 
Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service, 
and  Dow  Jones  services. 

Mr.  McGovern  was  editor  of 
the  Daily  Herald  which  pub¬ 
lished  during  part  of  the  strike 
at  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  in  1962.  The  Herald 
ceased  publication  shortly  after 
the  strike  ended.  For  10  years 
he  was  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Argus,  a  weekly. 
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HEI^  vELL  ACCEPTS  AWARD 

Little  Rock  Lesson: 
Readers  Returned 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

“E\  i‘ry  newspaper  must  come 
to  judirment  and  accounting  for 
the  course  that  forms  its  image 
and  its  character.” 

So  said  John  N.  Heiskell,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  in 
accepting  (Jan.  9)  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona’s  John  Peter 
Zengcr  Award  “for  distin- 
^ishcd  service  in  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  people’s  right 
to  know.” 

The  92-year-old  Arkansas  edi¬ 
tor  received  the  award,  granted 
annually  by  the  U  of  A’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  at  the 
Arizona  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention. 

His  firm  stand  on  school  inte- 
p-ation  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  won 
him  the  11th  annual  Zenger 
.Award. 

In  describing  events  that 
made  Little  Rock,  in  1957,  the 
nation’s  first  major  test  site  for 
school  integration,  Mr.  Heiskell 
said  “the  hour  had  come”  for 
his  newspaper. 

The  Arkansas  Gazette’s  strong 
editorial  stand  in  favor  of  inte¬ 
gration  brought  reprisals  in  the 
form  of  cancelled  subscriptions 
and  advertising.  Mr.  Heiskell 
said  circulation  dropped  from 
100,000  to  83,000. 

“We  did  not  retreat  an  inch,” 
he  related.  “Calm  did  return 
and,  in  time,  so  did  our  readers.” 

Origin  of  the  Trouble 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  de¬ 
plorable  Little  Rock  school 
trouble  of  1957  had  its  origin 
in  a  certain  political  situation,” 
Mr.  Heiskell  said. 

“Since  the  end  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  era  in  1874,  only  one 
man  had  been  elected  governor 
of  Arkansas  for  more  than  two 
two-year  terms.  He  was  Jeff 
Davis,  a  genius  in  the  practice 
of  politics.  (No  relative  of  the 
president  of  the  Confederate 
States.)  He  was  a  master  of  the 
arts  and  artifices  of  the  hust¬ 
ings.  He  could  carry  political 
appeal  and  persuasion  to  the 
point  of  sorcery.  No  man  who 
contended  against  him  was  his 
match  or  equal.  In  subsequent 
years  more  than  one  governor 
had  sought  a  third  term,  but 
none  had  succeeded  in  crossing 
what  had  become  the  deadline  of 
Arkansas  politics. 

“Conditions  conspired  in  his 
second  term  to  give  Governor 
Orval  E.  Faubus  his  political 
opportunity.  He  needed  an  emo¬ 


tional  issue  that  would  stir 
people  as  they  could  not  be 
moved  by  recital  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  the  incumbent  executive 
might  claim  for  his  administra¬ 
tion  or  by  any  of  the  familiar 
political  appeals. 

“The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  had  decreed  the  end  of 
racial  segregation  in  public 
.schools.  Nine  carefully  screened 
Negro  children  were  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Little  Rock’s  Central 
High  School.  Before  the  school 
opened  for  the  first  day  of  the 
session  Governor  Faubus  sent 
the  National  Guard  to  its  cam¬ 
pus.  He  seemed  determined  on 
this  theatrical  stroke,  because 
he  did  not  advise  the  Little  Rock 
Police  that  he  thought  disorder 
was  imminent.  The  state  soldiers 
prevented  the  Negro  children 
from  entering  the  school,  and  a 
mob  was  left  free  to  shout  its 
angry  imprecations. 

‘The  Hour  Had  Come' 

“The  hour  had  come  for  the 
Arkansas  Gazette.  There  was 
urgent  need  for  a  strong  voice 
for  public  peace,  for  law  and 
order  and  for  obedience  to  the 
courts.  For  day  after  day,  in 
front-page  editorials,  our  paper 
denounced  the  actions  that  had 
precipitated  the  tragic  events 
that  bandied  Little  Rock’s  name 
across  the  country  and  around 
the  world. 

“There  was  a  gfreat  wave  of 
racially-inspired  emotion.  It 
swept  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
city  and  even  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  state.  To  aid 
the  fruitless  fight  against  the 
ordained  course  of  events,  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  were  contrib¬ 
uted  by  unyielding  segregation¬ 
ists  in  Arkansas  and  other 
states.  This  money  was  used  to 
establish  a  private  school,  but 
lack  of  continued  financial  sup¬ 
port  brought  its  closing.  Many 
people  had  seemed  to  see  in 
Little  Rock  the  battleground 
where  desegregation  might  be 
stayed  if  not  actually  defeated. 

“Governor  Faubus  was  to 
triumph  at  the  polls,  but  the 
ground  that  had  been  prepared 
for  his  political  victory  was 
sowed  with  dragon’s  teeth  for 
Little  Rock  and  Arkansas.  As 
birds  might  flock  to  discovered 
food,  correspondents  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  of  foreign  papers  de¬ 
scended  on  our  city.  Little  Rock 
became  an  unhappy  symbol. 
Especially  did  Communist 
papers  in  Europe  blazon  per- 
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THE  HONORABLE  EDITOR— Dr.  Richard  Harvill,  left,  president  of 
the  University  of  Arizona,  presents  the  John  Peter  Zenger  Award  to 
John  N.  Heiskell,  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  At  the  right  is  Harry 
Montgomery  of  the  Phoenix  Newspapers,  president  of  the  Arizona 
Newspapers  Association. 


fervid  stories  on  their  front 
pages. 

“Reprisals  against  the  Gazette 
took  the  form  of  cancellation  of 
subscriptions.  For  day  after  day 
the  ‘stops’  came  so  fast  that  our 
usually  efficient  circulation  de¬ 
partment  could  not  keep  up  with 
them.  Our  circulation  fell  from 
100,000  to  83,000,  and  some  of 
our  small  advertisers  became  so 
uneasy  that  we  lost  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

“In  their  bitter  campaign 
against  our  newspaper,  militant 
foes  of  desegregation  resorted  to 
a  circular  letter  which  called  for 
a  boycott.  We  obtained  a  copy 
and  published  it  on  the  front 
page.  We  thought  the  right- 
minded  people  would  agree  with 
us  that  this  was  the  best  way  to 
make  the  attack  recoil  upon 
itself. 

Didn’t  Retract  a  Word 

“We  did  not  retreat  an  inch. 
We  did  not  retract  a  word.  We 
were  sure  we  stood  upon  basic 
principle.  We  rode  the  storm 
and  awaited  the  subsiding  of 
inflamed  and  angry  feeling. 
Calm  did  return,  and  in  time  so 
did  our  readers. 

“All  the  flaming  trouble,  with 
its  enmities  and  injuries,  its 
hate  and  prejudice,  was  precipi¬ 
tated  by  opposition  to  admitting 
nine  Negro  children  to  a  high 
school.  Now  there  are  213  Negro 
children  in  Little  Rock  public 
schools. 

“Little  Rock  was  the  victim 
of  timing,  and  so  was  the 
Arkansas  Gazette.  It  was,  I 
believe,  for  the  very  reason  that 
our  city  had  been  known  for 
years  for  good  race  relations 
that  it  was  chosen  by  aggressive 
integrationists  for  the  first  test. 
It  was  confronted  with  the  ex¬ 
plosive  issue  while  other  South¬ 
ern  cities  were  as  yet  left 
undisturbed.  So  the  counsel  of 
peace  and  order  and  compliance 


in  other  cities,  was,  ‘We  don’t 
want  another  Little  Rock.’  If 
the  order  of  events  had  been 
reversed,  I  believe  Little  Rock 
could  have  profited  by  what  had 
happened  in  other  cities. 

“Our  paper  suffered  abuse  and 
misrepresentation  and  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  subscribers.  But 
I  can  say  in  no  spirit  of  boasting 
that  if  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
should  be  confronted  by  another 
such  situation  it  would  follow 
the  same  course  again. 

“Just  as  an  individual  may 
find  his  conscience  put  to  test 
and  trial  and  his  courage  chal¬ 
lenged,  so  a  newspaper  may  have 
to  make  the  crucial  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  safe  and  easy  way  and 
the  hard  and  hazardous  course 
that  is  the  line  of  duty. 

Gains  and  Tribute 

“If  it  finds  itself  embattled 
in  time  of  controversy  and 
crisis  it  can  so  acquit  itself  that 
reprisals  against  it  translate 
into  recognition  of  its  courage 
and  independence.  Losses  are 
gains  and  words  of  denunciation 
are  tribute  and  testimonial. 

“For  abuse  and  for  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  material  losses 
there  is  recompense  for  a  news¬ 
paper  if  it  is  known  of  all  men 
that  duty  and  obligation  were 
rested  in  its  keeping  and  were 
not  betrayed. 

“For  what  our  newspaper 
suffered  there  was  visible  and 
tangible  reward  in  two  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  one  for  the  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  that  time,  Harry 
S.  Ashmore,  and  one  for  the 
newspaper  itself.  There  were 
treasured  plaques  and  scrolls. 
But  these  were  not  all.  There 
was  reward  not  made  with  hands 
or  spoken  with  human  voice. 
There  was  reward  in  conscience 
satisfied  and  sense  of  duty  done. 

“Every  newspaper  must  come 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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RETAILERS’  CONVENTION 


They  Talk  About  Cute  Shops, 


newspaper  starts  off  the  week 
and  participants,  including 
banks,  theaters,  restaurants  and 
hotels  as  well  as  the  retail 
stores,  place  individual  follow¬ 
up  ads  during  the  week. 

At  Christmas  time,  Mr.  i 


Night  Openings  and  News 


The  nation’s  storekeepers,  as¬ 
sembled  this  week  in  the  New 
York  Hilton  5  thousand  strong, 
talked  about  their  newspaper 
advertising,  sales  stunts  that 
generate  newspaper  publicity, 
night-time  shopping  downtown, 
and  shops  and  more  shops. 

Shops-within-shops  are  the 
“in”  thing  in  retailing  today, 
particularly  where  downtown 
stores  are  concerned.  Special  de¬ 
partments  in  the  big  stores  have 
become  the  Teen  Shop,  the 
Young  Couture  Boutique, 
Women’s  World,  the  Gourmet, 
the  Better  Sportswear  Shop,  etc. 

It’s  called  merchandising  by 
classification,  and  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  attending  the  54th 
annual  convention  heard  not 
only  about  its  values  but  its 
problems.  Highly  mechanized, 
computerized  bookkeeping  oper¬ 
ations  are  required  to  keep  track 
of  buying  and  selling  in  the 
many  sub-departments. 

Ride  on  Store’s  .4ds 

From  the  standpoint  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  the  specialty 
shops,  according  to  some 
speakers,  ride  on  the  whole 
store’s  back  and  contribute  little 
of  their  own  in  regard  to  space 
needs. 

In  the  view  of  Robert  J. 
O’Donnell,  of  Mabley  &  Carew, 
Cincinnati,  the  shops  are  “para¬ 
sites  in  that  they  must  live  off 
the  traffic  generated  by  bigger, 
more  volume-producing  areas 
which  can  be  advertised  and 
promoted.” 

He  said  his  store  advertises  its 
Connoisseur  Corner  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  in  a  two-column  ad. 
That  is  basically  all  the  exposure 
it  gets  except  for  windows 
“which  tell  the  story  much 
better,”  Mr.  O’Donnell  re¬ 
marked. 

He  believes  shop  advertising 
should  be  small  intimate  ads 
suggesting  the  atmosphere  and 
scope  of  the  area.  “When  it  gets 
into  the  seven  columns  full 
class,”  Mr.  O’Donnell  said,  “it 
is  a  department  and  has  lost  the 
communion  with  its  particular 
customer.” 

A  genuine  threat  to  the  big 
stores,  merchants  were  warned, 
lies  in  the  offbeat  shops  around 
town  that  cater  to  the  one-stop 
buying  ideas  of  women. 

Said  Mr.  O’Donnell;  “The  pro¬ 


fusion  of  offbeat  shops  has  hit 
the  influential  forces  of  fashion 
with  an  attack  that  is  bound  to 
change  the  look  for  years  to 
come.” 

Informal,  Elegant  Bazaar 

In  the  Connoisseur  Comer,  he 
said,  clothes  are  hung  on  back 
of  chairs,  in  old  chests,  across 
tables.  The  atmosphere  is 
crowded  and  informal — that  of 
an  elegant  bazaar. 

Carson  Pirie  Scott,  Chicago, 
hit  on  the  idea  of  Carriage  Lane 
which  has  its  own  manager  and 
buyer  and,  in  fact,  is  established 
in  a  store  across  from  the  store 
proper  in  the  covered  mall  center 
at  Urbana,  Ill. 

J.  C.  Campbell,  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  told  how  this 
venture  is  shaping  up:  “Of  the 
first  864  transactions,  800  of 
them  were  gift-wrapped — and 
you’d  be  surprise<l  how  many 
antiques  we  have  sold  which 
were  originally  purchased  as 
part  of  the  decor!” 

Must  Be  Open  at  ISight 

A  downtown  store,  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  nowadays,  must  have 
night  hours,  in  the  view  of 
Philip  de  Journo,  president  of 
Wurzburg’s,  Grand  Rapids. 
Along  with  this  and  parking,  he 
said,  it  must  have  merchandise 


and  executive  leadership. 
“Downtown  stores,”  he  stressed, 
“must  recognize  the  change  in 
the  shopping  pattern  toward 
night  hours  and  family  shopping 
— or  force  their  customers  to 
shop  in  those  suburban  stores 
that  are  open  when  they  want 
to  shop.  We  must  face  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  night  shopping  head  on, 
and  create  Downtown  Shopping 
Centers  in  which  all  stores  will 
open  and  close  during  those 
hours  when  their  customers  pre¬ 
fer  to  shop.” 

In  Denver,  the  downtown  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  newspapers  work 
together  on  special  promotions 
keyed  to  the  theme,  “Downtown 
Has  Everything.”  A  section 
which  runs  within  the  paper  on 
the  first  Monday  of  each  month 
contains  editorials  and  news  on 
downtown  development  and  ads 
from  participating  stores. 

‘Dynamic  Downtown  Week’ 

Harry  D.  Schmidt  of  Denver 
Dry  Goods  Company  also  com¬ 
mended  the  “Dynamic  Downtown 
Week”  promotion  which  runs  in 
the  spring.  Each  day  is  built 
around  a  theme — government 
workers,  the  military,  working 
girls  of  the  area,  financial  insti¬ 
tutions,  cultural  and  entertain¬ 
ment  enterprises. 

An  eight-page  section  in  each 


Schmidt  said,  his  store  features 
service  to  customers  anil  pleas¬ 
ant  atmosphere  in  the  down¬ 
town  shops. 

“Most  shopping  centers,”  he 
pointed  out,  “find  it  hard  to  give 
good  service  to  customers  since 
the  shopping  seems  to  be  con¬ 
centrated  into  a  few  hours,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  night,  at  the 
branches.” 

Coat  Trade-In 

Making  news  has  been  bene¬ 
ficial  to  Stephen-Richard  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  where  a  trade-in 
sale  of  women’s  coats  attracts 
plus  business  and  community 
goodwill,  too.  The  plan,  described 
by  L.  A.  Parrish,  executive  vice- 
president,  is  simply  this: 

The  store  allows  $5  for  any 
wearable  winter  coat  against 
the  purchase  of  any  women’s 
coat  in  January’.  There  are  no 
rules.  A  careful  check  is  kept  of 
the  coats  taken  in.  They  are 
turned  over  to  the  Salvation 
Army  which  writes  out  a  receipt 
for  them  and  the  sum  is  credited 
for  tax  writeoff  purposes  as  a 
(Continued  on  page  75) 

WHAT'S  IN  STORE  for  the  com¬ 
munity  under  new  ownership  of 
the  Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public 
Opinion  is  the  point  of  a  serits 
of  visits  to  the  plant  by  local 
groups.  Here,  Publisher  J.  War¬ 
ren  McClure,  at  left,  explains  the 
operation  of  a  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  to  a  group  of  retailers. 
Roger  Boher  is  at  the  keyboard. 
McClure  and  associates  acquired 
the  paper  last  Dec.  I. 
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By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


&  Geller  did  a  job.  Senator  Keating  may 
liave  lost  the  election  but  Bobby  Kennedy 
didn’t  win  it.  L.B.J.  won  the  election  for 
Bobby.” 


A  •Built-in-Maid”  idea  that  grew  out 
of  motivation  research  is  helping  the 
Proctor-Silex  Corporation  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  ring  up  record  appliance  sales. 

Introduced  in  the  fall  of  1964  and 
involving  a  sweepstakes  contest  in  which 
the  winner  will  shortly  be  named  the 
theme*  was  effectively  translated  into 
both  broadcast  and  print  advertising  by 
Weiss  &  Geller  Inc.,  the  advertising 
agency  handling  the  account.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  the  prize  to  be  awarded  is  a  maid 
for  six  months,  to  be  supplied  by  Man¬ 
power,  Inc. 

President’s  Idea 

Lawrence  Wisser,  44,  the  agency  pres¬ 
ident  directed  the  motivation  research, 
which  he  subsequently  translated  into 
the  successful  campaign  theme.  The  re¬ 
search  showed  that  a  ‘‘prime  unconscious 
desire  of  virtually  every  housewife  is 
to  have  a  maid”  and  that  this  appeal 
can  be  applied  to  electrical  appliances 
that  make  housekeeping  easier  —  almost 


What  Mr.  Wisser  considered  “history 
making”  was  the  1,800,000  split  tickets. 
He  credited  this  to  a  “tell-’em-how” 
newspaper  ad  campaign  that  used  prac¬ 
tically  every  daily  and  weekly  in  New 
York  State. 

Mr.  Wisser  said  research  showed  that 
a  majority  of  people  did  not  know  how 
to  operate  the  new  voting  machines. 
Furthermore  many  people  thought  they 
would  lose  their  vote  if  they  tried  to 
split  their  ticket. 

The  small  space  newspaper  ad  placed 
through  Weiss  &  Geller  by  the  New  York 
State  Democrats  for  Keating  was  de¬ 
signed  to  be  torn  out  and  carried  into 
voting  booths.  It  was  so  labeled.  The  eye- 
catcher  was  a  reverse  plate  box  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner  that  stated: 
“It’s  smart  to  split  your  ticket!  Here’s 
how.”  Then  by  clear  drawings  the  steps 


Lawrence  Wisser 


as  if  they  were  maids  helping  the  house¬ 
wife  in  her  kitchen. 

“Most  women  would  rather  have  a 
maid  working  for  them  than  a  mink 
coat  or  a  trip  abroad,”  Mr.  Wisser  said 
the  motivation  research  showed. 

Accordingly  the  agency  president  drew 
up  the  campaign  around  a  diminutive 
maid  packed  inside  Proctor-Silex  ap¬ 
pliances  and  in  conjunction  with  Proc¬ 
tor’s  ad  director,  Adam  Hepp  and  Mac 
Tendrich,  W&G  vicepresident,  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  sweepstakes.  The  trim  uni¬ 
formed  girl  with  white  frilled  apron  and 
cap  peeped  from  inside  products  in  the 
print  ads.  In  tv  commercials  by  trick 
photography  a  live  character  was  minia¬ 
turized  to  demonstrate,  as  she  flitted 
about  the  screen,  the  ease  Proctor-Silex 
products  provide.  For  the  sweepstakes. 

16,000  ballot  boxes  were  placed  in  retail 
stores,  and  customers  had  to  go  inside 
to  participate. 

“Proctor-Silex  put  more  money  into 
cooperative  advertising  in  local  news¬ 
papers  than  in  the  national  program,” 

Mr.  Wisser  said.  “We  never  had  such 
retail  and  distributor  support  for  any 
campiagn  than  this  one  developed.” 

Record  Sales 

Results:  biggest  sales  volume  in  1964 
in  Proctor-Silex  history,  and  a  plan  to 
retain  the  theme  this  coming  Spring, 
but  “with  a  new  dimension,”  Mr.  Wisser 
said.  Proctor-Silex  is  now  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  electric  toasters  and 
second  only  to  General  Electric  in  elec¬ 
tric  irons. 

Key  to  the  success,  in  Mr.  Wisser’s 
opinion,  was  the  emotional  appeal. 

“Ninety-percent  of  advertising  moti- 
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required  for  splitting  were  illustrated. 
The  final  panel  of  the  cartoon-like  ad 
stated  in  a  balloon  as  if  spoken  by  the 
honest-faced  young  man  demonstrating 
the  action:  “You  have  3  minutes  — 
plenty  of  time.  Your  vote  is  absolutely 
.secret  —  Don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  dif¬ 
ferently.  Keep  Johnson  Vote  IB,  Keep 
Keating  Vote  2A.” 

Likes  Newspaper  Ads 

Mr.  Wisser  said  that  the  split  ticket 
record  that  followed  publication  of  this 
ad  had  “reinforced  my  opinion  of  the 
value  of  newspaper  advertising.” 

“When  it  comes  to  imparting  a  sense 
of  urgency,  when  your  product  or  serv¬ 
ices  needs  clear  cut  instructions  that 
require  study  and  remembering,  noth¬ 
ing  can  take  the  place  of  print  in  news¬ 
papers,”  Mr.  Wisser  said.  “We  were  so 
reimpressed  with  this  basic  principle  of 
advertising,  that,  as  a  result,  most  of 
our  clients  will  this  year  use  a  higher 
ratio  of  print  than  they  have  in  the 
past  five  years.” 

In  making  this  positive  affirmation  for 
newspaper  advertising,  Mr.  Wisser 
wished  it  understood  he  was  not  “pulling 
down  tv  or  broadcasting  in  general.” 

“However,  it  is  a  fact  that  daytime 
telecasting  frequently  does  require  the 
support  of  local  print  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  impression  on  retailers  and  distrib¬ 
uters,”  he  said.  “Often  you  are  told  by 
these  important  local  people  that  they  do 
not  see  or  hear  your  advertising  when 
it  is  on  daytime  tv  or  radi'*.” 

Mr.  Wisser  is  hoping  to  add  $1,000,- 
000  to  Weiss  &  Gdler  billings  during 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


vation  is  emotion,”  he  said,  recalling 
that  he  learned  this  fundamental  of 
psychology  when  he  won  his  PhD.  in 
1945  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
There  he  wrote  his  thesis  on  “Motiva¬ 
tion  in  Advertising.” 

Weiss  &  Geller  swears  by  motivation 
research  in  advance  of  drawing  up  cam¬ 
paigns  for  clients.  Billings  hit  $7,000,000 
in  1964,  including  the  billing  for  the 
Keating-for-Senator  campaign,  that  was 
constantly  researched. 

“We  can  be  proud,”  Mr.  Wisser  wrote 
in  a  memo  to  the  stalf  Nov.  4.  “Weiss 
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Census  Aide  Mines 
Data  for  Ad  Sales 


New  Orleans 

Robert  B.  Voight,  assistant 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Cen¬ 
sus,  gave  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  here  this  week 
a  rundown  of  census  publica¬ 
tions  which  would  be  helpful  in 
compiling  market  facts. 

Mr.  Voight’s  talk  to  the  sales 
meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
here  this  week  elaborated  on 
the  suggestions  made  recently 
by  Chicago  newspapers.  (E&P, 
Jan.  2,  page  18). 

The  items  mentioned  by  the 
Census  official  were: 

•  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States:  This  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  most  basic  item 
of  reference.  The  report  con¬ 
tains  1,000  pages  of  statistical 
data  summarizing  the  economic 
and  social  forces  at  play  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  world. 
It  is  issued  yearly. 

•  City  and  Country  Data 
Book:  This  report  contains  161 
items  of  census  information  for 
the  U.  S.,  nine  geographic  divi¬ 
sions,  the  50  States,  the  3,100 
counties  and  212  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(city  of  50,000  or  more).  In 
addition,  there  are  161  items 
for  all  cities  of  25,000  or  more 
and  88  urban  unincorporated 
places  of  25,000  or  more.  “This 
volume,”  he  said,  “is  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  useful  knowledge 
for  advertising  and  marketing.” 

•  County  Business  Patterns: 
A  companion  series  of  reports 
issued  in  about  10  parts  con¬ 
taining  data  on  emplojTnent, 
payrolls,  and  number  of  report¬ 
ing  firms  and  manufacturers 
distribute<l  by  employe  size 
class  for  agricultural  services, 
contract  construction,  manufac¬ 
turing,  transportation,  and 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  with¬ 
in  each  county.  At  the  state 
level  more  than  500  detailed  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade  categories  are 
shown.  The  statistics,  which  will 
be  published  yearly  starting  this 
year  and  available  within  6 
months  of  the  year’s  activities, 
are  useful  for  analyzing  market 
potentials,  measuring  effective¬ 
ness  of  sales  and  ad  progp-ams, 
setting  sales  and  ad  quotas  and 
budgets,  analyzing  economic 
profile  of  various  groups  of 
counties  and  other  research  pur¬ 
poses,  he  said. 

Available  on  Cards  and  Tapes 

Both  the  County  and  City 
Data  Books  for  1952  and  1962 
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are  available  on  punch  cards 
and  computer  tapes,  he  said, 
which  the  Bureau  sells  to  those 
interested  in  manipulating  the 
data  for  their  own  purposes. 

•  Census  Building  Blocks:  A 
name  he  used  to  describe  the 
various  census  tracts  which  he 
defined  as  small  permanently 
established  areas  into  which 
large  cities  and  their  environs 
have  been  divided  for  statistical 
purposes. 

Census  tract  data  is  available 
on  retail  trade  areas,  central 
business  districts,  major  retail 
centers,  city  blocks  and  enum¬ 
eration  districts,  he  said. 

The  extensive  statistical  in¬ 
formation  in  these  building 
blocks  permits,  he  said,  “a  com¬ 
parison  of  all  areas  of  a  city 
and  intensive  study  of  any  one 
of  them.”  Using  census  tract 
data,  it  is  easy  to  find  out  where 
homes  are  concentrated  and  how 
many  there  are,  he  .said.  This 
enables  the  sales  department  to 
establish  sales  territories  and 
the  advertising  department  to 
write  its  ads  to  appeal  to  the 
market  and  select  the  ad  media 
which  would  bring  the  best 
reach  to  this  market,  he  said. 

New  Items  to  Come 

Mr.  Voight  also  informed  the 
NAEA  of  some  of  the  new'  items 
which  the  Census  is  planning  to 
publish  and  that  should  be  an 
aid.  The  new'  features  are  as 
follows: 

•  A  provision  in  the  1963 
Census  of  Business  that  w'ill 
give  retail  merchandise  line 
statistics  in  25  major  types. 

•  An  increase  in  the  number 
of  Central  Business  Districts 
from  109  to  124  for  w'hich  data 
will  be  published.  In  the  SMSA’s 
in  which  these  CBD’s  are  lo¬ 
cated  data  W'ill  be  showm  for 
about  1000  Major  Retail  Cen¬ 
ters  as  compared  to  470  show'n 
in  the  previous  Business  Cen¬ 
sus. 

•  Business  Cycle  Develop¬ 
ment:  A  new'  census  publica¬ 
tion  that  brings  together  many 
of  the  available  economic  indi¬ 
cators  in  convenient  form  for 
the  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  current  business  conditions. 
He  said  it  should  be  of  interest 
in  the  field  of  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  closing,  he  recommended 
that  the  ad  executives  get  a 
copy  of  the  Guide  of  Census 
Bureau  Statistics  which  is  a 
reference  of  w’hat  is  available. 


Saleg  Promotion 
Directs  Staff  of  14 

Miami 

Claude  Lathrop,  former  assist¬ 
ant  general  advertising  director 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  has  been 
named  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Retail  Director  Howard  Grothe 
said  Mr.  Lathrop  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  staff  of  14  special 
assignment  men,  w'hose  activities 
will  include  local  and  statewide 
operations. 

He  will  also  be  in  charge  of 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  all 
activities  of  retail  advertising. 

Mr.  Lathrop  came  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  in  1959  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

• 

Chicago  Tribune 
Changes  Announced 

Robert  M.  Hunt  has  become 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  eastern  general  advertising 
division  in  New  York  and  Ed- 
w'ard  D.  Corboy  assumes  addi¬ 
tional  duties  of  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Tribune’s  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  department  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  been  special 
assistant  the  past  year  to  Paul 
Fulton,  Tribune  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Corboy  is  manager 
of  the  western  advertising  divi¬ 
sion.  His  general  sales  man¬ 
ager’s  post  is  newly  created. 
Both  have  held  numerous  jobs  in 
the  Tribune’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

• 

New  Director 
.At  Coca-Cola  Co. 

Fred  W.  Dickson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Coca-Cola  Company, 
has  been  named  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion. 
He  succeeds  E.  Delony  Sledge, 
w'ho  retires  this  month. 

Mr.  Dickson  organized  the 
newly-formed  Fanta  Beverage 
Company  division  in  1960  and 
as  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  he  supervised  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  introduction  of  Sprite 
and  TAB. 

Except  for  three  years  as  an 
account  executive  for  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  he  has  been 
with  Coca-Cola  since  1933. 

• 

Smith  to  L&N 

Douglas  L.  Smith,  advertising 
and  merchandising  director  for 
Johnson’s  Wax  since  1955,  has 
joined  Lennen  &  Newell  as  a 
senior  vicepresident.  His  re¬ 
sponsibilities  W'ill  be  for  man¬ 
agement  and  account  planning, 
on  the  corporate  agency  level. 
In  1964  he  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers. 


Type,  Color 
Blended  for 
Store  Image 

New  Ori.hans 

How  a  large  and  growing 
.supermarket  chain  uses  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  build  a 
“pleasant  shopping”  image  was 
described  by  R.  William  Schroter 
of  the  Publix  Super  Markets  at 
the  NAEA  meeting  here  this 
week. 

Mr.  Schroter  said  his  chain  of 
106  stores  in  Florida  portrays 
an  image  of  a  clean,  spacious, 
colorful  modern  supermarket  by 
using  “clean  open  ads  with 
plenty  of  white  space  .  .  .  care¬ 
fully  chosen  type  faces  and  ex¬ 
cellent  table-ready  food  illus¬ 
trations.” 

The  clean  ads,  he  said,  show 
our  stores  have  clean,  wide  aisles 
and  the  type  faces  and  illustra¬ 
tions  sell  our  quality  image. 

“Since  we  are  colorful,  we  use 
color  in  the  best  way  we  know 
.  .  .  and  that  is  to  portray  appe¬ 
tizing  foods  in  natural  table- 
ready  settings,”  he  said.  “Color 
is  not  just  a  splash  of  red  ink 
.  .  .  but  a  tool  which  is  intended 
to  extend  one  quality  image  of 
pleasant  shopping,”  he  pointed 
out. 

Styled  for  Magazine 

Mr.  Schroter  showed  slides  of 
recent  ads  which  have  appeared 
in  12  newspapers  in  Florida.  The 
layouts  and  photography,  he 
noted,  are  planned  for  a  region¬ 
al  edition  of  McCall’s  magazine 
and  then  re-designed  for  repro¬ 
duction  in  newspapers. 

About  midway  through  his 
talk,  Mr.  Schroter  turned  the 
hoses  on  his  audience  for  the 
poor  quality  of  newspaper  color. 

“Our  policy,”  he  said,  “is  to 
have  each  and  every  newspaper 
on  our  full-color  ad  schedule  tell 
us  what  they  want — and  we  give 
it  to  them  ...  in  order  to  turn 
out  a  first  class  job. 

“Why,  then,  do  some  papers 
come  out  with  a  pride  and  joy 
such  as  this?”  (ad  showing 
miserable  reproduction) 

The  answer  sometimes  is,  he 
said,  “early-run  papers,”  but  the 
most  surprising  thing  of  all  is 
the  “blase  attitude  taken  by  the 
account  representative  at  the 
paper  guilty  of  poor  quality 
reproduction  after  they’ve  re¬ 
ceived  just  about  the  best  tech¬ 
nical  material  possible.” 

Mr.  Schroter  left  this  point 
to  show  the  audience  some  of 
their  experimental  ads  printed 
in  gold  metallic  ink. 
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Lipscomb:  National  Ad  Dollars  in  ’64  Up  10% 


ADVEHTISINC;  NEWS  SECTION 


New  Orleans 

No\v’si)ai)er  advertising:  reve¬ 
nue  sot  a  new  high  in  1964  witli 
an  estimated  total  of  $4,100,000,- 
(100,  up  8  percent  from  1963’s 
$3,800, 000,0()0,  Charles  T.  Lips¬ 
comb  Jr.,  iiresident  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  .Advertising,  .ANPA, 
told  the  annual  convention  of 
the  New.spaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  .Association  here  this 
week. 

Both  national  and  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  he  e.stimated, 
went  up  sharply:  national  10 
percent  from  $765,000,000  in 
1963  to  about  $840,000,000  and 
local  up  7  percent  from  $3,039,- 
000,000  in  1963  to  $3,260,000,000. 

Looking  ahead  he  .said,  news¬ 
papers  “have  every  reason  to 
be  optimistic  about  the  coming 
year.  The  selling  climate  is  very 
favorable.” 

Newspapers,  he  pointed  out, 
are  moving  into  a  position  of 
new  strength,  especially  versus 
television.  For  advertisers,  he 
said,  “the  glamour  of  television 
is  wearing  off.  It  takes  a  lot 
more  effort  and  a  lot  more 
money  to  use  television  effec¬ 
tively  these  days.  More  and 
more  companies  are  reassessing 
their  investment  in  television 
j  and,  at  the  same  time  re-evalu- 
ating  newspapers.  \Ve  have  a 
big  opportunity  to  hammer  home 
our  competitive  advantages.” 

-Mr.  Lipscomb  said  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  programs  for  presenting 
the  advantages  of  newspapers 
will  be  expanded  greatly  among 
ad  agencies  in  1965,  with  450 
presentations  scheduled  to  be 
made  by  27  Bureau  salesmen  and 
key  executives  in  its  marketing 
planning  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ments.  The  1965  programs  will 


also  “put  heavic'r  emphasis  on 
creativity — to  very  dramatically 
bring  home  the  creative  imssibil- 
ities  of  newspapers  to  l)oth 
agencies  and  advertisers.” 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  the  Bu¬ 
reau  is  stepping  up  its  target 
selling  presentations  to  chain 
store  advertisers  and  its  devel¬ 
opment  and  i)romotion  i)rograms 
foi-  retail  advertising. 

.Steppeci-iip  Selling 

•  Jack  Kauffman,  Bureau  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  reported 
that  the  Bureau’s  rate  of  making 
two  target  selling  presentations 
a  week  in  1963,  most  of  them  to 
advertisers,  had  now  been 
stepped  up  to  10  a  week — six  of 
these  to  ad  agencies.  1965  would 
be  marked,  he  said,  by  intensive 
activity  directed  at  the  20,000 
advertising  people  in  the  ac¬ 
count,  creative  and  media  de¬ 
partments  of  387  ad  agencies 
representing  85  percent  of  total 
national  billing. 

Mr.  Kauffman  cited  a  Bureau 
target  selling  presentation  just 
given  to  a  big  tv'  account.  It 
demonstrated  that  newspaper 
small  space  ads  combined  with 
network  tv  expanded  reach  to 
94  percent  for  two  products — 
more  than  they  got  for  network 
and  tv  spots  combined.  Other 
newspaper  opportunities  pre¬ 


sented,  he  said,  includwl  a  pre- 
l)rint  color  campaign  and  new 
creative  newspaper  ad  treat¬ 
ments. 

•  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  marketing  planning  and 
research,  told  the  delegates  that 
the  Bureau’s  new  nation-wide 
research  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  exposure  would  be  put  to 
work  during  1965  “to  supplant 
the  guesses  that  have  been  made 
about  our  medium  and  how  it 
works” — especially  in  the  area 
of  competitive  cost  efficiency 
between  media  and  notably 
versus  tv. 

('.realive  l'ii!>li 

•  Theodore  Barash,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  creative  director,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Bureau’s  con¬ 
tinuing  i)rograms  to  stimulate 
development  of  top  creative  ads 
to  fill  newspaper  space  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  meetings  with  50  cre¬ 
ative  groups  over  the  past  12 
months,  and  would  be  high¬ 
lighted  this  year  by  a  major  new 
program  with  14  leading  U.S. 
ad  agencies.  He  said  that  new 
creative  approaches  had  already 
been  developed  by  this  coopera¬ 
tive  activity  of  experimental  ads 
l)ointing  to  new  ways  to  drama¬ 
tize  key  product  stories  for 
newspaper  treatment. 

•  Mark  Arnold,  vicepresident 


vertising  expenditures  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  5%  average 
rise  in  media  rates.  Media  rates 
for  the  coming  year,  it  predicts, 
are  expected  to  show  gains  in 
the  following  percentage  range: 


Magazines  .  plus  5 

Newspapers  .  plus  2 

Supplements  .  plus  2 

Network  TV .  plus  5 

Spot  TV .  plus  6 

Network  Radio .  plus  2 

Spot  Radio  .  plus  3 

Outdoor  .  plus  7 

Business  Papers .  plus  8 


“Such  rate  increases,”  the  re¬ 
port  concludes,  “are  expected 
to  represent  most  of  the  growth 
in  the  country’s  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  during  the  coming 
year.” 


in  charge  of  retailing  and  clas¬ 
sified  reported  that  liis  depart¬ 
ment’s  workshops  among  111 
newspapers  had  enrolled  almost 
2,000  member  .salesmen  over 
1964.  Coordinated  Bureau  local 
retailer  clinics  reached  well  over 
6,000  retail  adverti.sers.  Mr. 
.Arnold  presented  highlights 
compiled  from  25  “ve.st  pocket” 
case  histories  of  25  successful 
shopping  center  promotions 
throughout  the  country  in  news¬ 
papers  —  netting  sales  gains 
from  20  to  60  ])ercent. 

• 

Zeiiitli  Color  .4<ls 
III  247  Newspapers 

Chicago 

Zenith  Sales  Corporation  has 
announced  a  “market  satura¬ 
tion”  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  campaign  for  the  first 
two  months  of  1965,  which  com¬ 
bines  an  extensive  schedule  of 
national  newspaper  advertis- 
ments  and  network  television 
participations  on  five  programs. 

Zenith  Sales  Corporation 
president,  L.  C.  Truesdell,  said 
that  this  “hard-hitting  campaign 
is  the  largest  ever  launched  by 
the  company  during  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year,  and 
represents  more  than  a  36  per¬ 
cent  increase  over  expenditures 
in  the  same  period  a  year  ago.” 

The  newspaper  campaign  will 
jmt  a  series  of  two-color  ads 
featuring  Zenith’s  1965  line  of 
color  tv  receivers  in  247  news- 
l)apers  in  157  cities. 


Portland,  Me. 

Thirty-seven  years  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field  have  come  to  an 
end  for  Gerald  A.  Kilbride,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  director  for  the 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Com- 
liany’s  Portland  newspapers,  the 
Press  Herald,  Evening  Express 
and  Sunday  Telegram. 

Mr.  Kilbride  served  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  from  1961  to 
1964,  when  ill  health  curtailed 
his  activities  and  he  became  a 
department  consultant.  He 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  then-new  Portland  Evening 
News  in  1927. 

• 


The  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times 
has  become  a  subscriber  of 
Media  Records  Service.  Editor 
&  Publisher  will  include  linage 
data  on  this  paper  in  future 
reports  provided  by  Media 
Records. 


Rate  Boosts  Enlarge  ’65  Ad  Forecast 


Advertising  expenditures  in 

1964  are  projected  to  come  close 
to  a  record-breaking  $14  billion, 
according  to  a  report  released 
by  the  Interpublic  Group  of 
Companies. 

The  report,  prepared  by  its 
international  research  organiza¬ 
tion,  Marplan,  says  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  should  increase  6.2%  to 
approximately  $14.7  billion  in 

1965  “barring  any  significant 
change  in  direction  in  the  econ¬ 
omy.” 

This  is  the  seventh  in  a  series 
of  studies  under  the  general 
title,  “The  Decade  of  Incentive.” 
In  reviewing  the  1964  ad  vol¬ 
ume,  the  study  finds  television 
and  magazines  showed  signifi- 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


cantly  higher  increases. 

Television  (network  and  na¬ 
tional  spot)  gained  9%  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  the  pacesetter  for  all 
media.  Magazine  ad  volume  was 
up  8%  in  1964,  representing  one 
of  the  “healthiest  increases  in 
recent  years,  and  the  possibility 
that  magazines  may  begin  to 
give  tv  a  closer  race.” 

National  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  showed  a  reversal  in  the 
trend  of  the  past  few  years,  de¬ 
spite  revenue  losses  from  strikes 
both  within  and  outside  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Newspapers  posted  a 
5%  gain. 

Dollar  volume  was  up  7%  for 
local  advertising,  and  6%  for 
national. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  ad- 
for  January  16,  1965 
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NAEA  REPORT 


U.  S.  Steel  and  Papers  ‘Partners  in  Sales’ 


New  Orleans 

Robert  C.  Meyers,  general 
manager  of  consumer  marketing 
for  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  said  this  week  his  com¬ 
pany  will  again  sponsor  four 
major  advertising  programs  in 
1965  in  association  with  the  ap¬ 
pliance  and  utility  industries. 

The  plans  are  to  promote  au¬ 
tomatic  ranges  in  April;  room 
air  conditioners  in  May;  king 
size  innerspring  mattresses  in 
September;  and  automatic  home 
laundry  equipment  in  October. 

Mr.  Meyers  took  the  occasion 
of  the  NAEA  sales  meeting  here 
to  thank  newspaper  advertising 
e.xecutives  for  their  help  mak¬ 
ing  the  programs  of  the  past 
tw'o  years  click  and  to  acquaint 
them  with  how  these  promotions 
fit  into  U.S.  Steel’s  marketing 
policies. 

While  U.S.  Steel  does  not 
manufacture  consumer  products 
or  invest  much  money  directly 
into  newspaper  advertising,  Mr. 
Meyers  said  the  amount  of  steel 
tonnage  sold  and  the  continued 
utilization  of  it  greatly  depends 
on  how  well  their  customers’ 
consumer  products  sell. 

“That  means,”  he  explained, 
“we  need  more  than  an  order 
book  and  a  product  catalog  to 
sell  steel  tonnage  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  need  a  team  of  ex¬ 
perts  that  can  be  on  call  to  help 
each  of  our  customers  in  every 
phase  of  his  marketing — from 
design,  research,  engineering 
and  manufacturing,  right  dowm 
to  merchandising  and  retail 
selling.” 

Where  Newspapers  Figure 

The  last  phase  is  where  news¬ 
papers  figure,  and  Mr.  Meyers 
said  they  represent  “the  strong¬ 
est,  most  reliable,  most  efficient 
and  effective  form  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  and  pulling  power  that 
the  seller  of  goods  and  services 
can  turn  to.” 

For  the  past  promotions,  U.S. 
Steel  has  provided  all  dailies 
and  about  2,500  weeklies  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  with  the  raw 
materials  to  help  them  in  get¬ 
ting  linage  from  local  dealers, 
distributors,  utilities,  etc.  The 
raw  materials  take  the  form  of 
full-size  newspaper  page  proof 
books  of  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  materials  which  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Metro  Associated 
Services  and  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA.  The  service  is 
f^  to  all  newspapers.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  service,  U.S.  Steel 
places  national  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  and  special  local  cam¬ 
paigns  in  selected  newspaper 


markets  via  their  agency,  BBDO. 
Last  year  15  markets,  which 
represented  85%  of  sales,  were 
used  for  the  April  range  promo¬ 
tion.  Within  these  markets,  U.S. 
Steel  makes  a  concentrated  ef¬ 
fort.  It  holds  parties  for  the  re¬ 
tailers  and  sends  a  special  rep- 
re.sentative  around  to  each  deal¬ 
er  to  tell  him  about  the  progiam. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  U.S.  Steel  surveys  the 
stores  and  from  this  determines 
actual  unit  sales. 

Insert  in  This  Week 
It  was  learned  at  the  meeting 

NAEA 


New  Orlea.n's 

The  American  Petroleum  In¬ 
stitute  honored  five  newspapers 
for  their  exceptional  merchan¬ 
dising  assistance  during  the 
1964  API  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  to  promote  trips 
by  auto.  The  “See  America  Best 
...  By  Car”  campaign  was  car¬ 
ried  by  148  newspapers. 

Presentation  of  parchment 
citations  to  the  five  newspapers 
was  made  at  the  NAEA  meeting 
by  Jack  Picou  of  the  API  travel 
advertising  development  com¬ 
mittee  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  The 
recipients  were:  Boston  Herald 
and  Traveler,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  Sioux  Falls 
Argus-Leader,  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  and  Phoenix  Republic  and 
Gazette, 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  addressed  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  campaign 
newspapers  and  executives  of 
API  and  its  agency,  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  at  a  later  meeting. 
He  said: 

“May  I  say  thanks  for  all  of 
us  for  your  continuing  confi¬ 
dence  in  newspapers.  In  1961 
you  set  up  a  10-market  test  cam¬ 
paign,  using  newspapers  exclu¬ 
sively.  Today,  1965,  only  four 
years  later  —  ads  are  going  to 
run  in  119  markets,  up  43  from 
last  year  and  still  exclusively  in 
newspapers. 

“Anybody  would  have  to 
agree  that  that’s  a  pretty  good 
record.  I  believe  it  results  from 
a  combination  of  an  advertising 
idea,  and  a  national  advertising 
medium  that  can  deliver  maxi- 


that  there  will  he  some  modifica¬ 
tions  in  1965  affecting  newspa¬ 
pers.  For  instance,  for  the  air 
conditioner  promotion  in  May, 
instead  of  ads  in  new.spapers 
where  the  effort  is  being  concen¬ 
trated,  U.S.  Steel  has  scheduled 
an  8-page  insert  in  some  This 
Week  newspapers.  The  insert 
will  he  half-page  size. 

For  this  year’s  range  promo¬ 
tion,  only  12  markets  will  be 
used  and  new'spapers  in  these 
markets  will  be  given  a  choice 
of  three  ad  sizes  which  they 
can  run.  The  home  laundry  pro¬ 
motion  will  be  concentiated  in 


mum  impact  locally — anywhere 
and  everywhere.” 

“We  of  the  American  Petro¬ 
leum  Institute,”  said  Adam 
Rumoshosky,  director,  division 
of  marketing,  API,  “have  for 
several  years  appreciated  the 
exceptional  interest  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  that  car¬ 
ried  this  advertising.” 

Describing  the  fundamentals 
of  the  newspaper  campaign,  Mr. 
Rumoshosky  said  that  “we  de¬ 
cided  that  the  best  way  to  sell 
more  gasoline  was  to  encourage 
people  to  use  their  cars  more, 
and  we  know  they  wouldn’t  do  it 
unless  we  gave  them  an  attrac¬ 
tive  reason  to  drive  more  often.” 

After  extensive  market  re¬ 
search,  it  was  decided  to  build 
a  campaign  around  suggested 
local  automobile  tours,  round- 
trip,  usually  averaging  150  to 
300  miles  to  interesting  places 
in  local  areas,  he  continued. 

“Newspapers  were  finally 
chosen  as  our  advertising  me¬ 
dium  because  the  readers  can 
tear  out  and  save  advertise¬ 
ments  to  refer  to  later  on. 

“This  was  vitally  important 
because  our  plan  was  to  adver¬ 
tise  local  auto  tours,  with  spe¬ 
cific  suggestions,  including  a  de¬ 
tailed  road  map  ...  a  map  we 
knew  would  be  cut  out  and 
used,”  he  explained. 

He  announced  that  in  1965 
the  $1%  million  campaign  will 
run  234  tour-guide  advertise¬ 
ments  in  209  newspapers  in  54 
central  cities  and  65  nearby 
cities  in  48  -states,  reaching  20,- 
000,000  households  or  35  percent 
of  all  U.  S.  households. 


San  Francisco,  Los  Ang  les  and 
Oakland.  A  new  theme  has  also 
been  adopte<l  for  this  e.ent. 

Mr.  Meyers  said  his  c  -inpany 
was  “overjoyed”  at  the  way  in 
which  newspaper  ad\  ertising 
managers  and  their  sales  staff 
have  put  the  raw  materials  into 
use  to  tuiTi  out  ad  linage.  He 
said  the  programs  have  gener¬ 
ated  more  than  71  million  lines 
of  advertising  in  new.spapers. 

“We  are  delighted,”  he  went 
on  to  say,  “because  this  means 
you  find  it  profitable  to  help  us 
in  our  efforts  to  sell  more  steel 
to  our  customers  who  are  your 
customers  as  well.  We  can  only 
do  that  if  we  can  help  them  in¬ 
crease  their  present  markets  or 
find  new  markets  for  their 
goods.” 

‘Top  of  the  Line’ 

“We  want  our  customers  to  in¬ 
crease  sales.  We  get  involved  in 
trjdng  to  help  them  do  that.  As 
a  part  of  that  involvement  we 
recommend  newspapers.  And, 
then,  you  make  this  partnership 
pay  off  by  producing  sales  re¬ 
sults!” 

One  of  the  concepts  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  emphasized  has  been 
“top -of -the -line”  merchandise. 
The  reasoning  behind  this,  Mr.’ 
Meyers  said,  is  to  break  down 
the  “historic  average  time”  it 
takes  before  a  customer  is  in 
the  market  for  a  new  replace¬ 
ment.  Top-of-the-line  merchan¬ 
dise  stresses  new  features  which 
provide  the  shopper  with  an  in¬ 
centive  to  buy  whereas  the  pro¬ 
motional  items  offer  nothing  the 
customer  does  not  already  have, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Meyers  closed  by  saying 
that  he  hoped  the  newspaper  ad 
executives  would  continue  their 
efforts. 

• 

3  Admen  Promoted 

Charles  Lee,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune's  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  since  1962,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Robert  H.  Lam¬ 
bert,  ad  director,  announced  the 
naming  of  John  B.  Wines  as 
national  advertising  manager 
and  Philip  J.  Algosino  as  assist¬ 
ant  national  ad  manager. 

• 

Selling  for  Detroit 

James  J.  Rainsford,  a  mar¬ 
keting  major  in  college,  has 
joined  the  advertising  sales  staff 
of  the  Detroit  News  in  New 
York.  He  worked  previously  for 
Jann  &  Kelley  Inc.  and  Hearst 
Advertising  Service. 


API  Honors  5  Papers; 
More  Ads  This  Year 
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SpectaColor  Spurts  Into  52  Markets  for  ’65 


A  spurt  in  installation  of  in¬ 
setting  equipment  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  SpectaColor  advertising 
was  reported  this  week  by  Carl 
M.  Noble,  chairman  of  Hurle- 
tron  Inc.,  Danville,  Ill. 

At  the  same  time,  Bruce  H. 
Logran,  president  of  Preprint 
Corporation,  released  a  report 
indicating  that  orders  from 
advertisers  for  preprinted  color 
inserts  in  1965  would  surpass 
all  previous  records. 

“On  order  so  far  is  a  total  in 
excess  of  150,000,000  full-color 
impressions,”  Mr.  Logran  said. 
“These  orders  have  been  placed 
by  more  than  20  advertisers, 
while  the  number  of  firms  con¬ 
sidering  this  quality  color  news¬ 
paper  medium  in  1965  is  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  hundreds.” 

73  Newspapers  tin  List 

Mr.  Noble  said  that  by  .4pril 
1  there  will  be  75  newspapers  in 
52  markets  equipped  for  Siiecta- 
Color — the  system  by  which  pre¬ 
printed  pagres  are  held  in  page 
register  on  the  press.  -Aggregate 
circulation  exceeds  14  million, 
or  24%  of  the  total  daily 
circulation. 

With  few  exceptions,  all  daily 
newspapers  accept  Hi-Fi,  the  so- 
called  “wall-paper  design”  in 
preprinted  ad.  Mr.  Logan  noted 
a  tendency  among  advertisers  to 
use  a  combination  of  the  two 
available  methods  for  inserting 
color  in  newspapers.  For  the 
whole  preprint  color  field,  Mr. 
Logan  foresaw  a  billion  impres¬ 
sions  this  year. 

Latest  orders  for  SpectaColor 
came  from  Toni,  placed  in  six 
newspapers  starting  Jan.  11  by 
Wade  -Advertising  -Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Snow  Crop,  15  news¬ 
papers,  through  McCann-Erick- 
son,  starting  Jan.  18. 

Coca-Cola,  which  used  both 
Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor  in  1964, 
with  four  SpectaColor  ads  in  17 


newspajiers,  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  jirogram  this  year, 
through  McCann-Erickson’s  -At¬ 
lanta  office. 

Also  a  big  user  of  both  Specta¬ 
Color  and  Hi-Fi  is  the  Royal 
Crown  Cola  Co.,  Columbus,  Ga. 
-As  is  the  case  with  Coca-Cola, 
orders  are  placed  for  Diet-Rite 
Cola  through  the  local  bottlers. 
-Arthur  Pritchard,  traffic  and 
jiroduction  manager  of  the 
D’-Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  last 
year  prepared  a  special  page 
that  could  be  used  either  as 
Hi-Fi  or  SpectaColor.  It  w’as 
run  in  SpectaColor  in  14  papers 
and  Hi-Fi  in  a  larger  list. 

This  year  D’Arcy  is  prepar¬ 
ing  Spec'taColor  in  two  cut-off 
sizes  of  22^4  inches  and  23  9/16 
inches,  with  a  view  to  make 
more  extensive  use  of  the  me¬ 
dium.  Bottlers  have  started 
placing  their  1965  orders  for 
“quality  color.” 

“Thirty-one  of  the  top  100 
advertisers  in  the  country  used 
preprint  color  in  1964,”  Mr. 
Logan  reported.  “Of  these  25 
used  SpectaColor,  while  10 
included  both  in  their  budgets. 
The  trend  is  to  SpectaColor.” 

Mr.  Logan  called  particular 
attention  to  the  Gallo  wine  pre¬ 
print  program,  since  this  firm, 
he  said,  has  been  an  almost  ex¬ 
clusive  tv  advertiser. 

Gallo's  Program 

“Gallo’s  preprint  program  to 
date  has  involved  a  newspaper 
appropriation  of  $260,000,”  Mr. 
Logan  said.  “This  compares 
with  1963,  when  out  of  a  total 
advertising  investment  of  $3,- 
627,000,  $3  million  went  into 
spot  tv,  and  only  $97,000  went 
into  newspapers.  In  1962,  their 
newspaper  expenditure  was  $15,- 
000,  making  the  tw’o-year  total 
$112,000. 

Because  of  preprints,  Gallo  in 
1964  went  into  20  newspapers 


with  Hi-Fi  in  California,  Neva¬ 
da,  -Arizona  and  Oregon.  The 
majority  of  newspapers  on  the 
list  carried  three  inseitions  for 
a  total  run  of  14.3  million. 

“The  -Vcie  York  Wws  last 
year  carried  four  Gallo  Specta¬ 
Color  jiages  and  have  thr€*e 
more  lined  uj)  for  the  Spring. 
There  is  also  a  strong  likelihood 
there  will  be  several  additional 
Hi-Fi  schedules  in  1965.” 

('.umparative  Study 

Preprint  Corporation  last 
year  joined  with  the  Neu'  York 
WorUl-Teh-gram  &  Sun  in  a 
comparative  Starch  study  of 
identical  ads  placed  in  Specta¬ 
Color  in  the  newspaper  and  in 
full  color  in  Life,  Look  and 
Satiirduii  Keening  Post.  The 
rating  for  SpectaColor  in  the 
WT&S  was  36%  Read  Most  for 
men  and  women,  as  compared  to 
Life,  9%  men  and  6%  women; 
Look,  2%  men,  5%  women;  and 
Saturday  Keening  Post,  6%  men 
and  10%  women. 

“This  study  was  initiated  as 
an  industry  effort  and  has  been 
used  as  the  nucleus  of  all  Specta¬ 
Color  presentations  made  to 
date,”  Mr.  Logan  said.  “Further 
projects  of  this  nature  are  re¬ 
quired.  No  matter  who  produces 
them,  funds  should  be  made 
available  for  development  of  this 
type  of  promotion.” 

Mr.  Logan  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Life  used  Specta¬ 
Color  Jan.  4  in  four  newspapers 
— \ew  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Xew  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
Chicago  Daily  News — at  a  cost 
of  about  $40,000.  The  purpose 
of  the  ad  was  to  show  Life’s 
ability  to  cover  the  news  in 
color  faster  than  any  other 
magazine. 

“This  expenditure  in  Specta¬ 
Color  by  a  competitive  medium 
to  promote  Life  against  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media  is  prob¬ 
ably  greater  than  all  the  Specta¬ 
Color  papers  collectively  have 
spent  to  date  to  promote  Specta¬ 
Color,”  Mr.  Logan  said. 

'Exciting  Events’ 

Listed  by  Mr.  Noble  of 
Hurletron  as  “exciting  events” 
in  the  SpectaColor  field  were 
decisions  by  the  Riverside  (Cal.) 
Press-Knterprise,  the  Booth 
Newspapers  in  Michigan  and 
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the  Boston  Globe  to  inst  .11  in- 
setrols.  The  Press-Entcrin  ise  is 
the  first  Pacific  Coast  new  paper 
on  the  SpectaColor  list. 

Nine  papers  are  in  the  dooth 
giouj),  namely:  .Ann  \rbor 
Xeu's,  Bay  City  Times,  Flint 
Journal,  Grand  Rapids  Press, 
Jackson  Citizen-Patriot,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Gazette,  .Muskegon  Chron¬ 
icle,  Saginaw  Xews,  and  Ypsi- 
lanti  Press. 

-Mr.  Noble  also  noted  a.s  sig¬ 
nificant  the  fact  that  more  i>rint- 
ing  plants  are  lieing  equipped 
with  re-winders  for  handling 
their  own  preprints. 

“Important  strides  adapting 
web  offset  printing  to  this  new 
medium  are  also  being  made.” 
Mr.  Noble  said.  “The  pioneering 
of  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  with  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  has  been  followed 
by  rlev'elopment  programs  by 
commercial  offset  printers.  This 
should  make  possible  limited 
runs  of  SpectaColor  within  eco¬ 
nomic  reach  of  local  and  region¬ 
al  advertisers.” 

Mr.  Noble  foresaw  1965  as  a 
“major  year”  for  installation  of 
insetting  equipment.  Of  the  52 
plants  so  far  equipped,  Hurle- 
ton  has  supplied  45.  Others  are 
using  apparatus  made  by  Cros- 
field  Electronics.  The  Miami 
Herald  recently  ordered  eight  of 
these  units. 

Hurletron  has  added  an  auto¬ 
matic  pasting  device  to  Insetrol. 
Units  have  been  installed  by  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun.  Mr.  Noble  said  auto¬ 
matic  pastes  could  be  made  with¬ 
in  a  tolerance  of  one  inch, 
“causing  relatively  little  waste, 
and,  of  course,  no  decrease  in 
press  speed.” 

SpectaColor  vs.  Hi  Fi 

Mr.  Noble  also  said  that  when 
standard  conditions  are  met, 
SpectaColor  may  be  inserted  on 
presses  with  no  more  difficulty 
than  Hi-Fi  and  with  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  press  speed  or  increase 
in  waste.  Standards  are  avail¬ 
able  on  repeat  length  and  mois¬ 
ture  content,  he  added,  saying  it 
is  also  important  that  moisture 
content  is  preserved  by  protec¬ 
tive  covering  on  rolls. 

“As  the  use  of  SpectaColor  in¬ 
creases,  I  am  sure  we  will  see 
two,  three  and  four  ads  at  one 
time  in  a  list  of  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Noble  concluded,  “with  the 
eventual  result  that  eight  and 
16  full-color  supplements  will  be 
inserted  in  dailies.  SpectaColor 
will  be  printed  for  both  straight 
and  collect  runs,  enabling  adver¬ 
tisers  to  run  any  day,” 


IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE! 

Most  people  in  the  newspaper  business  will  agree.  First,  you 
have  to  have  a  good  story  and,  secondly,  you  need  a  truly 
efficient  and  low-cost  means  of  reaching  your  prospects.  Anil 
that’s  exactly  why  CIRCULATION  ’62,  CIRCULATION  ’63 
and  CIRCULATION  ’64  each  reached  new  highs  in  the 
number  of  ads  and  pages  of  advertising  from  newspapers.  In 
three  short  years  we  are  up  to  227  advertisers  running  a  total 
of  105  pages  in  CIRCULATION  ’64.  Every  newspaper  has 
a  good  story,  and  in  the  pages  of  CIRCULATION  ’65  you 
have  perhaps  the  outstanding  promotional  value  available. 
Your  ad  is  alive  for  a  full  12  months;  the  book  provides  a 
perfect  editorial  background  (your  circulation  facts  organized 
in  a  simple  useful  form  and  related  to  those  of  all  other  daily 
newspapers).  Your  prospects  see  your  ad  when  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in  your  market  or  area — and  when  they  are  about 
to  take  some  action.  CIRCULATION  ’65  will  be  the  best 
ever.  Closing  date  is  March  15.  Send  your  space  reservation 
now  to  Tom  Sinding,  American  Newspaper  Markets,  Inc., 
Box  182,  Northfield,  Illinois. 
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Alain  de  Lyrot,  Copley  News  Service  European  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  headquarters  in  Paris  but  files  from  every 
major  city.  He  has  covered  such  diverse  topics  as  the 
agricultural  “marathon”  of  the  European  Common 
Market;  the  United  States  sponsored  nuclear  multi¬ 
lateral  force;  and  the  recent  international  rescue  oper¬ 
ation  which  saved  the  pound  sterling  from  almost 
inevitable  devaluation.  Provide  your  readers  with 
more  comprehensive  European  coverage.  Subscribe 


to  Copley  News  Service  reports.  For  sample  reports 
and  prices,  contact  Rembert  James,  editor,  Copley 
News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Area  Code:  714.  Telephone:  234-71 1 1. 


Cofki  ms  S&tvice 


Newspapers  Motivate  Home  Laundry  Drive 


Chicago 

Newspapers  were  the  princi¬ 
pal  sales  motivating  factor  in 
the  successful  1964  “W  a  1 1  z 
Through  Washday”  promotion 
of  the  American  Home  Laundry 
Manufacturers’  Association. 

This  was  made  plain  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  trade  press  and 
major  participants  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  at  an  awards  luncheon 
to  report  on  the  campaign's  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

Newspapers  cooperated  in  224 
communities  where  local  action 
committees  had  been  formed  as 
well  as  in  cities  where  there 
were  no  such  activities  and  the 
papers,  for  the  most  part,  spear¬ 
headed  the  effort  to  move  home 
laundry  equipment. 

Claire  G.  Ely,  chairman  of  the 
AHLMA  promotion  committee 
and  marketing  vicepresident  for 
the  Maytag  Company,  describ¬ 
ing  the  “waltz”  as  having  been 
designed  to  help  the  industrj’ 
compete  by  gaining  and  holding 
the  attention  of  the  elusive  cus¬ 
tomer,  said: 

Sales  Increased 

“Since  1962,  the  year  of  the 
industry’s  first  promotion,  an¬ 
nual  sales  of  automatic  washers 

^millllllli:;ilillliiil . ,imii;iiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiI!I![iiiiiiii!;iiiiii;ii;ii 


and  dryers  have  increased  by  al¬ 
most  one  and  a  half  million 
units. 

“In  1963  and  1964,  the  years 
of  the  ‘Waltz’  promotion,  indus- 
tr>’  sales  have  been  growing  at 
the  rate  of  nine  percent  an¬ 
nually.  This  exceeds  the  widely 
heralded  growth  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  by  75  percent 
during  the  same  period.” 

In  addition  to  the  thousands 
of  local  appliance  dealers  and 
distributors  who  joined  the  cam¬ 
paign,  hundreds  of  gas  and  elec¬ 
tric  associations  got  into  it. 

Local  newspapers  were  an  im¬ 
portant  factor,  Mr.  Ely  said. 
More  than  150  papers  ran 
special  supplements  containing 
more  than  1,350  pages  of  news 
and  features  on  home  launder¬ 
ing.  They  reached  an  estimated 
60  million  adults  in  over  26  mil¬ 
lion  homes.  Many  other  newspa¬ 
pers  gave  the  “waltz”  excellent 
promotional,  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  support. 

NcM'xpaperH  Hypued  EfTurt 

“In  addition  to  the  promo¬ 
tional  impact,”  Mr.  Ely  re¬ 
marked,  “the  news  and  publicity 
attention  directed  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  added  a  great  stimulation. 


in  addition  to  "H.S.T." 


.  .  .  there  are  other  people 
(123,976  to  be  exact) 
living,  working  and  play¬ 
ing  in  the  area  of . 


independence,  missouri 
eastern  jackson  county! 


a  growing  prosperous 
orea  .  .  .  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  No  other  news¬ 
paper  reaches  this  market 
with  coverage  like  the 
examiner's. 


daily  mon.  thru  sat. 


the  examiner 

southwest  dailies/nat'l  rep. 


. . . 


In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
supplements,  the  space  devoted 
to  home  laundering  by  newspa¬ 
pers,  consumer  magazines  and 
business  and  trade  publications 
increased  dramatically  as  edi¬ 
tors  picked  up  the  tempo  of  the 
‘Waltz.’  An  even  bigger  pro¬ 
gram  is  planned  for  1965.” 

The  “Waltz”  success  story 
sums  up  this  way: 

*  A  new  record  set  for  indus¬ 
try  sales  surpassing  the  1956 
record  year. 

*  Industry  sales  surpassing  six 
million  units  of  laundry  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  first  time. 

*  New  all-time  monthly  rec¬ 
ords  set  during  the  fall  season. 

*  An  all-time  monthly  sales 
record  of  more  than  700,000 
units  during  the  “Waltz”  month 
of  September. 

*  1964  industry  sales  increases 
were  nine  times  as  great  as  the 
gains  forecasted  by  the  indus¬ 
try’s  economists. 

Industry  up  50% 

“In  the  last  three  years,”  Mr. 
Ely  said,  “while  the  country  has 
enjoyed  an  annual  economic 
growth,  in  terms  of  gross  na¬ 
tional  product,  of  20  percent,  our 
industry  has  enjoyed  a  growth 
of  50  percent  greater.” 

J.  B.  Murray,  vicechairman  of 
the  AHLMA  board  and  president 
of  Speed  Queen,  observed  that 
the  industry  recognizes  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  “Waltz”  that  local 
action  cannot  be  fully  generated 
through  trade  mailings,  or  trade 
ads. 

Instead,  the  need  exists  for 
someone  to  carry  the  “Waltz” 
message  into  the  local  markets 
for  face  to  face  presentation  to 
local  industry  thought  leaders — 
local  newspapers,  utilities,  key 
distributors  and  dealers. 

One  of  Speed  Queen’s  promo¬ 
tional  outlets,  he  said,  was  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  dealer  ad¬ 
vertising  aids.  The  results  were 
“pleasing.” 

Awards  To  Papers 

The  sixth  AHLMA  Awards 
competition  resulted  in  awards 
going  to  13  individuals  including 
Sumner  Barton,  Boston  Globe; 
Kenneth  Botty,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Gazette;  Nancy  Poore, 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  Charles 
Smith,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger,  The  awards  were  for 
outstanding  work  in  educating 
consumers  about  home  launder¬ 
ing. 

Contest  judges  were  Clarice 
Bloom,  assistant  professor, 
household  equipment,  Ohio  State 
University;  ^tty  Jane  John¬ 
ston,  chairman,  home  and  family 


department.  South  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Gerald  B.  Healey, 
midwest  editor  of  Editor  & 
PUBUSHER. 


$32  Million  for  Ads 
In  Home  Blueprints 

Los  Angeles 

Southern  California  home 
builders  and  developers  will 
spend  almost  $32,000,000  in  ad¬ 
vertising  during  1964,  with  85 
percent  allocated  to  newspapers 
and  less  than  10  percent  for 
radio  and  television,  with  5  per¬ 
cent  on  billboards. 

The  .survey  by  the  merchan¬ 
dising  division  of  L.  C.  Major  & 
Associates,  of  Downey,  (^alif., 
showed  that  the  prospective  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  volume  for  1965 
will  be  even  higher,  in  view  of 
competition  in  the  housing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Harry  G.  Stewart,  Major’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  said  it  is 
imperative  that  coordination  of 
sales,  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  be  fully  planned  well  in 
advance. 


Book  For  Newspaper 
Admen  in  2nd  Printing 

A  second  printing  of  the  book¬ 
let,  “Helpful  Hints  for  the 
Newspaper  Admen,”  has  been 
ordered  by  S  C  W  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Creative  Advertising 
Services. 

The  book,  which  sells  for  $1 
a  copy,  was  originally  distrib¬ 
uted  free  to  subscribers  of  the 
Stamps-Conhaim  Creative  Ad¬ 
vertising  Services  to  help  news¬ 
papers  increase  eificiency,  cut 
mechanical  costs,  create  effec¬ 
tive  retail  advertising  and  sell 
space. 

Copies  are  available  from 
sew,  555  No.  La  Brea  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90036. 


Wolverine  Wins 
Is  To  Papers  Trademark  Suit 

AHLMA  Awards  Aldens  Inc.,  Chicago  mail  or- 
resulted  in  awards  (jgj.  firm,  has  signed  a  consent 
idividuals  including  decree  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
ton,  Boston  Globe;  ending  a  trademark  infringe- 
tty,  Worcester  ^ent  suit  filed  by  Wolverine 
ette;  Nancy  Poore,  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corporation, 
bune,  and  Charles  manufacturer  of  Hush  Puppies. 
on  (Miss.)  Clarion-  ffie  decree  states  that  Aldens 
•  awards  were  for  inadvertently  infringed  on  Wol- 
work  in  educating  verine’s  trademark  by  using  the 
bout  home  launder-  expression  “breathin’  brushed 
pigrskin”  in  a  promotional  flyer 
idges  were  Clarice  to  sell  another  brand  of  shoes, 
issistant  professor.  The  expression  as  registered 
uipment,  Ohio  State  by  Wolverine  is  a  good  and  valid 
^tty  Jane  John-  trademark,  according  to  the  con- 
an,  home  and  family  sent  decree. 
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Philadelphia 
society  editor? 


Yes.  This  is  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s  society  editor,  Ruth 
Seltzer.  On  the  job.  She  goes  surf 
casting  and  pheasant  shooting,  to 
art  shows  and  dog  shows. 

Look  for  active  Philadelphians  and 
you’ll  see  Ruth  Seltzer  in  their  midst. 
She  says  about  her  job:  “There  is  no 
one  locale  where  I  find  the  people 
who  set  the  social  pace. 

“My  definition  of  society  is  people 
who  do  things,  men  and  women  of 
aeeomplishment,  of  all  ages,  con¬ 
cerned  with  interesting  rather  than 
commonplace  activities.” 


Nathaniel  Burt  in  the  best-seller, 
“The  Perennial  Philadelphians.” 
calls  her  “a  handsome  indefatigable 
woman  .  .  .  who  manages  to  get  to 
and  report  on  everything  from  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Numismatic  Society  to 
Fernanda  VVanamaker’s  latest  party 
for  her  chimpanzees.  Nobody  knows 
how  she  does  it.” 

Ruth  Seltzer  sits  still  only  when 
she  writes  her  column.  In  one  day, 
she  has  covered  a  horse  show  in  tbe 
country,  a  charity  luncheon  in  town, 
an  art  gallery  opening,  a  tennis 
match  in  the  suburbs,  a  chamber 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Member  Million  Market  Newspapers 


music  recital  in  the  evening  and  a 
white  tie  and  tails  ball. 

Her  day  has  no  hours.  She  covers 
society  around  the  clock.  She  never 
knows  what  will  turn  up  next.  And 
that,  she  says,  is  part  of  the  fun  of 
doing  a  column. 

Ruth  Seltzer  is  one  more  reason 
why  in  Philadelphia  nearly  every¬ 
body  reads  The  Bulletin  .  .  .  tbe 
family  newspaper  that  is  Philadelphia 
in  tone,  character,  expression  and 
spirit. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with  The 
Bulletin  .  .  .  very  often,  it  is  all  you  need. 


Florida:  The  Leonard  Company 


Food  Gomes  With  Paper  These  Days 


Chicago 

One  morning  a  newspaper 
subscriber  will  pick  up  a  paper 
fi’om  the  doorstep  containing  an 
inserted  advertisement  with  a 
dozen  strips  of  breakfast  bacon 
attached. 

Sampling  inserts  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  newly  formed  Media/ 
Sampling  Inc.,  Chicago,  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  .Jones  Frankel 
Company’s  “Newspaper  Card 
Stock  Insert”  already  accepted 
and  breaking  in  more  than  500 
markets  involving  700  newspa¬ 
pers  this  year. 

The  “1-Day  Market  Sampling 
Insert”  has  ^en  under  develop¬ 
ment  for  three  yeai*s  and  in¬ 
volves  a  major  film  and  chemical 
company  which  developed  spe¬ 
cial  paper  an«l  inks  required  foi- 
the  process. 

Products  such  as  soups,  pow¬ 
der  that  makes  a  soft  drink 
with  the  addition  of  water  and 
tea  bags  are  protected  by  a  new 
film  and  film  coating  process. 
The  film  is  odorless,  moisture 
and  bacteria-proof  and  govern¬ 
ment  approved. 

Inserts  in  four  colors  carry 
perforated  coupons,  reply  cards, 
credit  applications,  recipes,  etc. 
Initial  tests  have  resulted  in 
faster  coupon  returns,  usually  at 
lower  cost  and  more  immediate 


Eycrything 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


THE  SUN 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


That*s  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 


Nabonal  RepresenUtives: 
Cretmcf,  Woodward.  O' Mara  &  Ormsbae 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 


Today,  teste  ir»e 
^ppy  difference 
intKefUvorof 
Kmrr  VtgeUMe  Soup 


Souper  Idea 


.sell-through  than  other  media, 
according  to  Jones  Frankel. 

Of  special  interest  to  multiple- 
product  manufacturers  is  that 
the  in.serts  are  literally  “piggy- 
backs-in-print”  for  a  second 
product  on  the  other  side,  offer¬ 
ing  greater  dollar  efficiency  to 
the  adverti.ser,  Jones  Frankel 
said. 


Advertiser's  (lost 


Advertiser’s  cost,  according  to 
Media/Sampling  will  be  25  cents 
per  insert  delivered  in  the  news¬ 
paper  for  an  aggregate  circula¬ 
tion  of  300,000  to  one  million. 
Price  includes  eveiTthing  except 
freight  to  the  paper  and  the  cli¬ 
ent  to  furnish  camera  ready  art 
work  and  samples. 

Media  Sampling  said  it  is  of¬ 
fering  one  year  product  protec¬ 
tion  again.st  a  competitive  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  same  market. 

Among  the  advantages  is  the 
ability  to  .sample  most  markets 
or  a  single  market  in  one  day, 
ability  to  carry  high-redemption- 
jiercentage  coupons,  product  or 
.sample  protection,  and  design 
features  that  have  made  the 
medium  acceptable  to  both  me¬ 
chanically  and  hand-stuffed  pa¬ 
pers. 


Special  newspaper  cai-d  stock, 
equivalent  in  weight  to  2-2/3 
pages  and  ink  that  the  film  will 
adhere  to  were  developed  by 
Container  Corp.  of  America. 

Last  summer  in  a  successful 
test  in  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Sun¬ 
day  Star  (E&P,  Aug.  15,  page 


19)  34,000  copies  of  the  jssueof 
Aug.  16  contained  samples  of 
3M  Scotch-Brite  scouring  pads, 
plus  an  advertising  mess  age  and 
a  redeemable  coupon  for  pur¬ 
chase  in  local  stores. 

The  concept  was  devel<  |)ed  by 
Wayne  Botkin,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  and  Richard  Clester,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager,  of 
the  Muncie  Star-Press. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 


% 

%  of 

7. 

7oof 

GENERAL 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

...  -FI  1.4 

II. 1 

-  0.9 

8.8 

Foods  .  . 

...  -  4.9 

10.7 

-  2.2 

ll.l 

Baby  Foods  . 

. . .  —40.3 

0.2 

—26.6 

0.2 

Baking  Products  . 

...  — II.O 

1.2 

—  4.3 

I.l 

Beverages  . 

...  -F  1.8 

1.9 

+  t.l 

2.2 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

...  —10.8 

0.3 

+48.4 

O.S 

Condiments  . 

...  -FI6.9 

0.7 

+  16.4 

0.8 

Diary  Products  . 

—  3.5 

1.5 

+  3.3 

1.4 

Frozen  Foods  . 

...  +31.2 

0.9 

+  9.1 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

...  +24.5 

0.9 

—  I.l 

1.0 

Industrial  . 

+  12.3 

1.4 

—  15.7 

1.6 

Insurance  .  . 

.  .  —  9.4 

1.0 

—  4.9 

1.4 

Medical  . .  . 

+  8.5 

1.8 

—10.7 

1.8 

Public  Utilities . . 

+  27.3 

4.0 

+  5.4 

3.4 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

+42.2 

12.2 

+  18.3 

9.6 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  .  . . 
Sporting  Goods, 

...  +141.6 

3.5 

+  50.2 

1.5 

Cam.  &  Photo  Suppl. 

—19.6 

0.5 

—  3.1 

0.6 

Tobacco  . 

+  11 1.8 

2.3 

+  52.7 

3.4 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

—  3.4 

1.4 

—  2.0 

1.1 

Dentifrices  . 

+  1.5 

0.3 

+  10.1 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries . 

—55.9 

0.2 

+  4.9 

0.4 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

+  83.9 

0.6 

+  5.1 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps 

—64.6 

0.1 

—  3.4 

0.1 

Transportation 

+  17.3 

10.3 

+  I.l 

11.3 

Airways 

+  18.5 

6.3 

+  2.9 

7.5 

Bus  Lines 

+  4.0 

0.3 

—14.0 

0.4 

Railroads 

—24.6 

0.7 

—  6.7 

0.8 

Steamships 

+  60.4 

1.6 

—  1.2 

1.2 

Tours . 

+  47.1 

1.2 

+  27.0 

I.l 

Wearing  Apparel 

+  43.5 

1.8 

+  13.8 

1.6 

TOTAL  GENERAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 

+  16.9 

78.0 

+  3.3 

72.7 

Gasolines  &  Oils 

-  1.6 

1.3 

+  17.0 

2.4 

Passenger  Cars — New 

—  2.7 

1 1.0 

+  5.0 

14.2 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

+  6.6 

1.9 

+  16.4 

2.5 

Trucks  &  Tractors 

—  14.2 

0.5 

+  1.2 

0.6 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

+  0.9 

22.0 

+  6.1 

27.3 

AUTOMOTIVE 

+  11.5 

100.0 

+  4.3 

• 

100.0 

NOVEMBER  AND  FIRST  ELEVEN  MONTHS 
( 14  City  total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis) — Media  Records 

NOVEMBER  FIRST  ELEVEN  MONTHS 


Bookis  on  Advertising 


Written  with  character 
competence  . . .  color. 


IN.  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


'  The  eighth  edition  of  “100 
j  Books  on  Advertising”  has  lieen 
;  published  by  the  University  of 
j  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
1  Edited  by  Dean  Earl  F.  English 
!  of  the  School,  the  book  was  com¬ 
piled  and  annotated  by  Robert 
W.  Haverfield,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism.  It  lists  65 
new  books  and  several  books 
that  have  been  revised  since  the 
,  seventh  edition  was  published 
j  in  November,  1960.  The  book  is 
'  available  free  of  charge  on  re¬ 
quest  from  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Jay  H.  Neff  Hall, 
1  Columbia,  Mo. 
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wi  M  THE  HOE  COLORMATIC  YOU  CAN  THINK  BIG ...  OR  SMALL!  Either  and  engineering  achievements  embodied  in  the  Hoe  Colormatic. 

Wi  /,  it’s  profitable  thinking.  For  the  Hoe  Colormatic  is  a  flexible  These  include  the  ability  to  print  70,000  papers  per  hour... the 

pr  ss,  adaptable  to  any  size  circulation  or  production  require-  most  reliable  and  simplified  ink  motion  system  ever  developed, 
nr  mt.  For  example,  publishers  with  as  little  as  30,000  circula-  wj^h  cdor  facilities  built  into  every  unit  as  standard  equipment 
til  1  have  ordered  Hoe  Colormatic  presses  of  as  few  as  two  units,  and  allowing  complete  color  changeover  in  a  matter  of  min- 

wl  ile  there  is  virtually  no  limit  to  the  number  of  Colormatic  utes...plus  many  other  unique  features.  So,  whatever  the  size, 

ur  its  which  might  be  required  by  a  large  metropolitan  daily  whatever  the  situation,  whatever  the  number...  let  us 

W'  h  a  circulation  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  all  cases,  ||  wk  figure  with  you  on  the  Hoe  Colormatic.  It’s  sure  to  add  up, 
pi  Dlishers  and  their  press  operators  profit  by  the  design  colormatic  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  Bronx  54,  N.  Y, 
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Oklahoma  Directory  Reveals 
Negligible  Ad  Rate  Increase 


Armour  Tips 
Its  Hat  to 
Advertising 

The  19fi4  annual  report  of  Ar¬ 
mour  and  Company  to  its  stock¬ 
holders  is  a  testimonial  to  adver¬ 
tising;. 

“Our  advertisinj?  is  our  life 
line,”  states  Edward  W.  Wilson, 
president  of  the  hip  processor  of 
household  products. 

Armour  applies  advertising 
with  dedication  to  business  op¬ 
portunities,  he  declares  in  a 
preface  to  a  detailed  reiiort  of 
the  many  roles  that  advertising 
plays  in  influencing  the  public 
to  use  the  company’s  products. 

But,  Mr.  Wilson  says,  adver¬ 
tising  goes  beyond  that  func¬ 
tion:  “It  al.so  impres.ses  tho.se 
who  teach  and  iireach.  write  and 
edit,  legislate  and  administer, 
advise  and  invest.” 

“Whenever  we  advertise,”  he 
continues,  “we  invite  the  criti¬ 
cal  appraisal  of  a  literate  society 
— and  we  do  .so  with  confidence. 
Our  advertising  is  designed  to 
be  both  a  bid  for  action  today 
and  an  investment  in  our  repu¬ 
tation.” 

Dial’s  Eminence 

Mr.  Wilson  gives  a  specia' 
nod  to  the  effectivene.ss  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  behalf  of  Dial  Soap 
which  enjoys  “a  position  of  em¬ 
inence  as  America’s  largest  sell¬ 
ing  toilet  soap.” 

On  the  adjoining  page  of  the 
company  report  are  the  names 
of  10  advertising  agencies  which 
work  for  Armour  ])roducts  and 
re])utation.  Dial  Soap  is  han¬ 
dled  by  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

The  report  goes  on  to  acquaint 
stockholders  with  the  various 
media  and  their  functions  in 
the  comjjany’s  advertising  ])ro- 
grams. 

Magazines  are  described  as 
“basic” — to  reach  selected  audi¬ 


ences  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Television  is  “a  very  effective 
advertising  medium,”  the  report 
says,  “but  its  fleeting  picture 
demands  that  messages  have  in¬ 
stant  appeal  and  its  guest-in- 
the-home  nature  requires  a  gra¬ 
cious  demeanor.” 

“Newspapers,”  in  the  Armour 
book,  “offer  daily  concentrated 
coverage  of  a  market  and  con¬ 
vey  a  .sense  of  immediacy.  Our 
advertising  of  new  products  and 
promotions  in  papers  gains  some 
of  this  excitement.” 

In  the  financial  section  of  the 
report,  net  eamings  are  given 
as  $4.11  a  share  in  1964,  as 
against  $2.97  in  1963. 


AGENCY  ITEMS 


Jo.seph  H.  Newman  has  been 
made  media  director  for  the 
N«‘w  Yoik  office  of  Marsteller 
Inc.  He  joins  the  agency  after 
eight  years  with  O.  S.  Tyson 
agency  where  he  also  was  media 
director. 

Walter  Baers,  senior  vice- 
president  and  head  of  the  copy 
and  art  departments  at  Buchen 
.Advertising,  retired  Dec.  31, 
after  31  years  of  service  with 
the  Chicago-New  York-Denver 
agency.  Mr.  Baer,  who  joined 
the  agency  as  a  publicity  writer 
on  the  old  Reo  Motor  Company 
account,  was  emjiloyed  as  a  re- 
liorter  for  the  Burlington 
(Iowa)  Hnwkege  from  1917  to 
1919  and  for  six  years  he  was 
a  reporter  and  editor  of  the 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Dvnwcrat. 

♦  ♦  * 

B<“nton  &  Bowles  has  received 
the  advertising  foi-  the  Arrow 
Liqueur  Corp.  of  Detroit,  which 
will  be  operated  as  a  division  of 
Heublein  Inc.  The  products  in¬ 
clude  Arrow  Liqueurs,  Arrow 
Vodka,  McMaster’s  Scotch,  and 
McMaster’s  Canadian  Whisky. 
Simons-Michelson  Co.  Detroit 
was  the  former  agency. 


Despite  the  pressure  of  ever- 
increasing  costs,  most  Okla¬ 
homa  newspapers  are  not  raising 
advertising  rates,  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Serv’ice  reports. 

OPS,  an  affiliate  of  Oklahoma 
Press  Association,  which  serves 
as  sales  representative  for  most 
.state  newspapers,  .said  national 
advertising  rate  increases  of 
Oklahoma  newspapers  as  of 
January,  196.'),  are  less  than  3% 
over  what  they’  were  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1964.  This  compares  with 
an  8.26%  circulation  increase. 

Data  on  advertising  rates  for 
l)oth  dailies  and  weeklies  as  well 
as  other  jjertinent  information 
on  .state  newsi)apers  are  included 
in  the  1965  Rate  Directory  pub- 
lishcKl  by  OPS.  It  shows  there 
are  51  (laily  newspapers  in  the 
state,  one  more  than  last  year. 
The  Oklahoma  Journal  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  is  the  addition.  There 
are  217  weeklies  in  the  state 
just  as  there  were  a  year  ago. 
There  are  now  22  weeklies  pub- 


Smith  &  Dorian  Inc.  has 
named  Michael  Koulermos  as 
executive  art  director.  While  at 
Hockaday  Associates,  he  worked 
on  the  Jantzen,  Grant’s  Scotch, 
Reed  &  Barton  Silversmiths  and 
the  Wool  Bureau  accounts. 

*  *  « 

John  W.  Donahey  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Harris  D.  McKinney  agency, 
Philadelphia,  as  an  advertising 
account  executive.  Formerly  he 
was  director  of  marketing  serv¬ 
ices  for  Fischer  &  Porter  Com¬ 
pany,  Warminster,  Pa.,  and 
prior  to  that,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Foote  Mineral  Company. 
«  «  ♦ 

Robert  F.  Gallagher,  has 
joined  Bofinger-Kaplan  Adver¬ 
tising,  of  Glenside,  Pa.,  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director,  a  newly 
created  post.  Charles  Bofinger, 
president,  said  it  is  planned  to 
give  clients  a  full  communica¬ 
tions  service.  Mr.  Gallagher,  a 
former  newspaperman,  has  been 
vicepresident  of  Allen  Sommers 
Associates,  Philadelphia. 

4:  ♦  * 

Marshall  Clark  has  been 
elected  .senior  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media,  marketing  and 
research  at  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles. 

«  *  ♦ 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Chicago, 
was  appointed  for  lawn  and 
garden  products  of  the  Armour 
.Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  of 
.Atlanta,  Ga.,  effective  July  1. 

*  *  * 

J.  N.  Prewitt  Inc.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  named  West,  Weir  & 
Bartel  for  its  DIF  line,  dis- 


lished  by  offset,  an  inert  .^te  of 
three  since  January,  1964  Eight 
dailies  are  offset  public  itions 
comi)ared  to  two  a  year  a  ;o. 

A  year  ago,  an  advertise  paid 
$77.25  for  one  inch  of  dver- 
tising  in  all  of  the  .stat  ’s  50 
dailies.  Today,  the  cost  is  S81.73, 
an  increase  of  $4.48  fo  the 
entire  package. 

The  advance  in  weekly  lates 
is  also  small.  In  January,  1964, 
it  cost  $172.87  for  an  iiuh  of 
advertising  in  Oklahoma’  217 
weeklies.  The  same  coverage  is 
available  now’  for  $175.88. 

The  total  circulation  of  Okla¬ 
homa  newspapers  is  1,29;»,285, 
an  increase  of  99,000  over  the 
l)revious  year’s  total. 

More  Oklahoma  newspapers 
are  accej)ting  liquor  adv’ertising. 
Liquor  ads  are  accepted  by  138 
weeklies.  A  year  ago  only  133 
w’eeklies  opened  their  columns 
to  liquor  ads. 

Of  the  dailies,  37  now  accept 
litpior  ads. 


tributed  primarily  through 
supermarkets.  Prewitt  also 
makes  Matey  and  other  bath 
l)roducts  for  children.  Matey 
account  is  bandied  by  WW&B. 

*  *  * 

At  Chirurg  &  Cairns,  John  N. 
Jackson  was  elected  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  account  .supervisor.  He 
began  his  career  w’ith  the  Hearst 
organization  and  from  1935  until 
1942,  he  was  an  executive  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  He  is  one  of  the  three 
Bureau  executives  who  origin¬ 
ally  analyzed  the  Continuing 
Study  of  New’spaper  Reading. 

*  *  * 

A  review  of  advertising  activi¬ 
ties  undenvay  at  P.  Ballantine  & 
Sons  could  result  in  the  selection 
of  a  new  advertising  agency  to 
handle  its  advertising  account. 
Founded  in  1840,  Ballantine  has 
long  been  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  brewers  of  beer  and  ale. 

John  J.  Soughan,  vicepresident¬ 
marketing  director  for  P.  Bal¬ 
lantine  &  Sons,  wrote  to  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  agencies  suggest¬ 
ing  meetings  to  consider  Bal-  • 
lantine’s  advertising  plans  and  j 
to  .select  an  agency  to  handle  the 
account. 

It  is  expected  that  the  account 
which  will  be  responsible  for 
Ballantine’s  total  advertising  ef¬ 
fort  in  all  media  will  produce 
billings  in  excess  of  $10  million. 

*  *  * 

Carson/Roberts  lost  their  $H4 
million  share  of  the  E.  &  J.  Gallo 
Winery  to  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 
FC&B  will  receive  Gallo’s  line 
of  specialty  wines. 

January  16,  1965 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

The  linotype  man  finally  drove  in  from  Charleston,  took  one  look  at 
the  linoty()e  which  Jim  Comstock  bought  three  weeks  before  in  Chicago 
to  launch  his  newspaper,  and  said,  “Just  give  me  a  check  for  my  mile¬ 
age  both  ways,  and  add  two  dollars  and  I’ll  solve  your  problem,”  The 
harassed  neophyte  editor  paid  and  the  man  said.  "Get  yourself  a  lino¬ 
type.”  and  left.  So  the  editor  put  two  ads  in  the  Aux.  “For  sale:  Lino. 
As  is.  where  is,”  and.  “Will  buy  good  lino.”  A  man  in  Pennsylvania 
would  buy;  one  in  Cleveland  would  sell.  Jim  Comstock  confirmed  and 
negotiated  with  neighbors  for  type  while  he  waited  out  the  long  non¬ 
delivery  period  which  characterized  that  non-American  feature  of  these 
early  months  of  post-War  II  days.  However  long  it  took,  both  Jim 
Comstock  and  his  partner  Bronson  McClung  knew  that  it  wouldn’t 
be  enough  to  raise  the  cash  to  take  care  of  that  COD  linotype. 

But  the  fate  that  had  set  out  to  be  playful  with  the  publishers  of  the 
West  Virginia  Hillbilly  (published  week  at  Richwood,  W.  Va.,  $5 
the  year,  ad  rates  on  request)  decided  to  speed  things  up.  One  week 
later — not  months,  mind  you — and  on  press  day  too,  Jim  Comstock 
could  tell  from  the  silhouette  of  the  approaching  truck  that  his  linotype 
had  arrived.  He  could  even  see  the  COD  tag  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 
The  sight  of  that  linotype  on  the  truck,  told  Jim  Comstock  and  Bronson 
McClung,  publishers,  to  assume  their  respective  duty  stations.  Bronson 
was  to  unload  the  thing.  Jim  was  to  write  and  unbounceable  check.  They, 

.  .  .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY,  Ridgewood.  W.  Vo. 
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Their  neighbors  in  Southeastern  Asia  are  iistening,  too. 

For  years,  All  India  Radio  system  Radio  broadcast  equipment  navigational  controls  and 

has  been  a  most  important  to  help  bring  All  India  Radio  to  all  weather  recording  devices, 

means  of  communication  for  of  Southeast  Asia  is  only  one  These  are  the  kind  of  activities 

millions  of  Indians.  Sometimes  of  many  ITT  projects  bringing  In  115  countries  around  the 

the  only  means.  better  telecommunications  world  that  have  helped  to  make 

And  now,  their  neighbors  in  to  this  area.  ITT  the  world’s  largest 

Southeast  Asia  can  listen  to  ITT  companies  are  also  international  supplier  of 

All  India  broadcasts,  too.  Because  providing  India  with  modern  electronics  and 

four  new  transmitters,  recently  telephone  switching  equipment,  telecommunications, 

added  to  All  India  Radio’s  South  Viet  Nam  with  a  9-city  International  Telephone  and 

installation  near  New  Delhi,  microwave  communication  Telegraph  Corporation.  World 

boost  the  system’s  range.  system,  Malaysia  with  a  Headquarters:  320  Park  Avenue, 

These  transmitters  were  multi-channel  radio  link,  the  York,  New  York  10022. 

manufactured  by  ITT’s  Australian  Philippines  with  a  nationwide 
subsidiary,  Standard  Telephones  telecommunication  system,  and 
and  Cables  Pty.  Limited.  Manila  International  Airport 

with  a  fully  integrated  system 
of  communications. 


ITT 

worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 


The  Weekly  Editor 

CHRISTMAS  EDITIONS 
By  Rirk  Friedman 


Some  Christmas  ideas  to  file 
away  for  the  196.")  season: 

The  Santa  Rosa  (N.  M.) 
News,  devoted  most  of  its  10- 
pape  issue  of  Dec.  .31  to  letters 
from  Santa  Claus.  A  front  page 


and  I  hope  I  don’t  get  scared 
when  I  see  you  ...  I  saw  your 
picture  in  the  i)aper.  I  am  glad 
you  are  coming  to  town  .  .  .  My 
mother  still  wants  a  new  house 
and  a  new  car  .  .  .  What  street 


The  Ilerea  (Ohio)  News  de¬ 
voted  its  front  page  of  Dec.  24 
to  retelling  the  Christmas  story 
in  modern  headlines  and  news¬ 
paper  style.  The  eight-column 
l)anner  proclaimed  that:  “Beth¬ 
lehem  Stirs  with  Excitement.” 
A  front  page  editorial  suggested 
that  Herod’s  reign  was  shaky. 
Datelines  included  Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem  and  Nazareth. 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Coun¬ 
try  Squire,  devoted  part  of  its 
Dec.  23  issue  to  “The  Christmas 


the  corporation  and  editor  of  the  | 
weekly. 

Seller  of  the  Herald  wa-  Mrs. 
Una  Compton,  widow  of  Charles  i 
W.  Compton.  The  Virginian  was  ! 
purchased  from  stockholders  of  ^ 
Scott  County  Virginian  Inc. 

James  Duncan,  with  the 
Kinysport  (Tenn.)  Timt  s,  ig 
advertising  manager.  James  i 
Bowen,  Gate  City  printer  and 
newspaperman,  is  plant  super¬ 
intendent.  R.  V.  Wolfe  Sr.,  a 
former  owner  of  the  Herald,  is 


box  explained  that  “all  letters 
to  Santa  appearing  in  this  issue 
of  the  News  are  exact  reproduc¬ 
tions  w’ithout  any  editing  what- 
so-ever  by  the  staff  of  the  paper. 
Some  of  the  words  might  not  be 
spelled  the  way  you  w’ould  WTite 
them,  but  the  ones  writing  the 
letters  know  w'hat  they  mean — 
and  we  are  certain  Santa  will 
know.”  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  the  kids  wrote:  “My 
father  wants  a  Holy  Bible  and 
a  sack  full  of  money  and  joy 
but  not  sadness  .  .  .  Bring 
David,  the  baby,  anything  cause 
he  is  too  small  and  he  likes  any¬ 
thing  .  .  .  Please  transfer  my 
father  to  Tucson  so  I  can  be 
with  him.  And  tell  Uncle  Sam 
to  be  good  to  my  father  ...  I 
would  like  a  wallet  for  my  daddy 
l)ecause  he  gives  me  everything 
I  need  all  year  ...  I  hope  I 
won’t  be  sleeping  when  you  come 


NEWS-JOUmiPilPERS 

Single  Rate  Plan 

Only  single-rate,  whole-state 
market  in  U.S.A.  Economical 
for  national  advertisers— all 
rates  local. 

For  information,  contact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

or  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


do  you  live  on?  Maybe  I  can  go 
to  your  house  in  Santa  Rosa  .  .  , 
I  hope  you  will  come  to  my 
house  and  take  my  guitar  as  a 
present.  I  like  you  very  much 
.  .  .  Please  bring  a  cow’ .  .  .  Hope 
your  trip  from  the  North  Pole 
hasn’t  been  very  cold.” 

Teen  Code 

The  Pittsford  (N.  Y.) 

lirighton-Pittsford  Post  for  its 
Dec.  24  issue  reprinted  by  re¬ 
quest  of  its  readers  its  “Holiday 
(ilode  for  Teen-Agers.”  The  code, 
which  ran  two  years  ago  in  the 
Post,  was  designed  to  give 
youngsters  and  parents  a  set  of 
rules  to  steer  by  during  the 
holiday  season.  The  ideas  it  con¬ 
tained  were  suggested  by  par¬ 
ents,  boys,  girls  and  persons 
concerned  with  education  and 
youth  service. 

The  Seottsdale  Arizonian  pub¬ 
lished  for  Dec.  24  its  annual 
Christmas  portfolio  of  area  art, 
this  time  on  Santos,  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Folk  Art  of  Early 
Settlers.  Individual  pages  were 
sponsored  by  area  advertisers, 
who  received  a  credit  line  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page.  The  port¬ 
folio  ran  12  tabloid  pages  in 
addition  to  the  regular  16  tabloid 
pages  of  the  offset  Arizonian. 

The  Blue  Hill  (Me.)  Weekly 
Packet  for  Dec.  24  devoted  its 
entire  tabloid  front  page  to 
Christmas  as  .seen  through  the 
eyes  of  pupils  at  the  Blue  Hill 
Consolidated  School.  Suggested 
by  a  local  teacher,  the  page  in¬ 
cluded  both  Christmas  stories 
and  drawings  by  the  pupils. 


that  I  Remember  the  Most” 
pieces  by  a  local  bishop,  state 
.senator-elect,  coach  of  the  Kans¬ 
as  City  Chiefs  football  team, 
owner  of  the  Kansas  City  Ath¬ 
letics,  and  other  area  notables. 

Paddock  Publications,  with  15 
w'eeklies  in  the  northwest  Chi¬ 
cago  suburbs,  devoted  some  of 
its  pre-Christmas  editorial  space 
to  a  “What  Christmas  Means  to 
Me”  letter-writing  contest  for 
area  youngsters  under  12  years 
old.  Paddock  gave  away  $10  cash 
awards  each  of  three  weeks  for 
the  best  letter,  then  published 
the  winning  letters  and  runners- 
ups  in  its  Christmas  week  edi¬ 
tions.  Some  of  the  local  schools 
assigned  the  project  to  their 
classes.  (Paddock  recently  won 
the  Will  Loomis  Memorial 
Trophy,  top  press  honors  for 
non-daily  newspapers  in  the 
1964  Illinois  State  New’spaper 
Contest.  Paddock  took  .seven 
fir.sts,  one  second,  one  third  and 
three  honorable  mentions.  The 
firsts  were  for  best  local  edito¬ 
rial,  best  editorial  page,  best 
use  of  illustrative  material,  best 
sports  cov’erage,  advertising  ex¬ 
cellence,  classified  advertising 
liages,  lie.st  promotion-of-new’s- 
paper.) 

*  ♦  « 

SALES 

New  operator  and  owmer  of 
the  Stay  ton  (Ore.)  Mail  is  the 
North  Santiam  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  made  up  of  Frank  T. 
Crow,  president;  John  E.  Buch¬ 
ner,  vicepresident;  and  Robert 
W.  Chandler,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Seller  was  Lawrence  Spraker, 
publisher-editor  for  the  past  25 
years. 

Mr.  Crow,  new  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mail,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  advertising  department. 
Mr.  Buchner,  new  editor,  was 
city  editor  of  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin,  of  which  Mr.  Chandler 
is  owner  and  publisher. 

The  Gate  City  (Va.)  Herald 
and  the  Scott  County  Virginian 
have  been  merged  into  one 
weekly  publication,  the  Scott 
County  Herald-Virginian.  The 
papers  were  purchased  by  a 
new  corporation,  the  Scott 
County  Herald-Virginian  Inc. 
James  B.  Fugate  is  treasurer  of 


an  associate  editor. 

The  Hanover  (Ont.)  Post,  a 
weekly  newspaper  operated  by 
the  Mitchell  family  for  79  years, 
has  been  sold  to  Enterprise  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  Limited,  a 
Thomson  Newspaper  Limited 
Organization.  Mrs.  George  H. 
Mitchell,  the  seller,  declined  to 
reveal  the  price  paid. 

Kenneth  L.  Swartz,  formerly 
of  the  Kitchener-W aterloo 
Record  and  the  London  Free 
Press,  and  now  of  Thomson 
Newspapers,  took  over  operation 
of  the  Post.  Mrs.  Mitchell  will 
work  as  adviser  to  the  new 
owners.  She  was  publisher  of 
the  Post  since  her  husband’s 
death  in  1936.  He  had  taken  over 
from  his  father,  John  Mitchell, 
who  bought  the  business  in  1886. 

The  Springfield  Advance-Press 
and  the  Sleepy  Eye  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch,  two  weekly  newspapers 
in  Minnesota,  have  new  owners. 

The  Springfield  Weekly  was 
sold  by  Publisher  Walter  Erick¬ 
son  to  Don  R.  Peterson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Truinan  (Minn.) 
Tribune.  Mr.  Peterson  said  he 
would  keep  the  Truman  news¬ 
paper  but  plans  to  move  to 
Springfield. 

The  Sleepy  Eye  paper,  pub¬ 
lished  Tuesday  and  'Thursday, 
was  sold  by  Publisher  Walter 
Barnes  to  the  New  Ulm  Journal 
Inc.  Mr.  Barnes  plans  to  retire. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

THURSD.ATA 

The  Valley  Stream  (N.  Y.) 
Mail  and  Lynbrook  (N.  Y.) 
Toum  Leader  have  merged  oper¬ 
ations.  The  Maileader  Publish¬ 
ing  Corporation  had  purchased 
the  Valley  Stream  Mail  in 
December,  1963  and  the  Town 
Leader  in  December,  1962. 

The  new  weekly,  renamed  the 
Valley  Stream  Mail  and  the 
Town  Leader,  serves  adjacent 
communities  in  Nassau  County, 
Long  Island. 

The  Maileader  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration  publishes  a  third 
weekly,  the  Village  Leader  in 
the  Rockville  Centre-Oceanside- 
Baldwin  area.  Claimed  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  two  weeklies  is  33,- 
00(i,  nearly  all  within  a  three- 
mile  radius  of  the  Leader’s  Lyn¬ 
brook  office  and  within  four 
miles  of  the  Valley  Stream  Mail 
office. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Win  One  Of  These  CA$H  Prizes 


MAKE  A  “CALCULATED  GUESS"  OF  THE  TOTAL  1964  RETAIL  SALES  IN  THE 
MIRACLE  GROWTH  MARKET  OF  THE  WEST-METRO  SAN  JOSE  .  .  . 


The  loniinuing  growth  of  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa  ('lara  (!ounty)  is  truly  miraculous. 
To  show  you  how  fast  it  is  growing,  why  it  has  hecome  the  TOP  MARKET  in 
Northern  California,  the  .San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  invites  you  to  enter  the  Miracle- 
Market  (iontest. 

To  win,  just  make  a  "(!alculated  (iuess"  of  the  total  retail  sales  in  Metro  San 
Jose  (Santa  (!lara  (.'ounty)  during  l‘X>t.  If  your  guess  is  closest  to  the  taxable  sales 
plus  the  non-taxable  sales  estimate  provided  by  the  (California  State  Ht>ard  of  Etjual- 
i/ation,  you'll  win  the  .SStMKI.tM)  first  prize.  There  are  nine  additional  cash  prizes  for 
runners-up  and  because  the  contest  is  limited  to  members  of  the  advertising  fraternity, 
you  have  an  excellent  chance  of  winning. 

HOW  TO  ENTER  THE  “MIRACLE  MARKET”  CONTEST  , .  . 

Study  the  growth  pattern  of  Metro  .San  Jose  retail  sales  shown  below  under  "Hints 
To  Help  You  Win".  Make  a  "(Calculated  Ciuess”  of  the  total  retail  sales  for  I'XH. 
Fill  out  the  entry  coupon  below  and  mail  it  on  or  before  March  .^1,  l‘X»5. 


HINTS  TO  HEIP  YOU  WIN 

Retail  sales  in  Metro  San  Jose  totaled 
$961,860,000  during  1961.  1962 
showed  a  14.2%  gam  to  a  total  of 
$1,098,850,000  and  m  1963  the  figure 
rose  to  $1,218,875,000.  Taxable  sales 
plus  a  projection  on  non-taxable  sales 
by  the  California  State  Board  of  Equali¬ 
zation  for  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1964  amount  to  $972,571,751. 


RULES... 

1)  To  be  eligible  you  must  be  actively  employed  by  an 
advertising  agency  or  the  advertising,  marketing  or 
sales  department  of  an  advertiser  firm  handling 
consumer  products  or  services.  (Employees  of  the 
Mercury  and  News  and  their  advertising  agency  are 
excluded.) 

2)  Entries  must  be  submitted  by  coupon.  Additional 
coupons  on  request  but  only  one  entry  per  individual 
is  eligible. 

3)  Contest  closes  March  31.  1965  and  only  entries  post 
marked  on  or  before  midnight  that  date  are  eligible. 
In  case  of  a  tie  for  any  prize  the  earliest  postmarked 
entry  will  win. 

4)  Contestants  agree  to  accept  sales  estimate  figure  as 
provided  by  the  Mercury  and  News  and  which  will 
be  predicated  on  the  estimate  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Equalization. 


MERCURY  NEWS 

General  Advertising  Department 

21 1  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose.  California 

My  “Calculated  Guess"  for  the  total  retail  sales  in 
Metro  San  Jose  during  1964  is  $ - - 


AWARD  FOR  ENTERING  .  .  .  Every  entry  will  receive 
a  valuable  consolation  priie.  Even  if  you  don't  win  one  of 
the  prizes,  ENTER  TODAY  and  receive  your  entry  award. 


POSITION. 


Only  Tlie  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News  Effectively  SELLS 
NortHern  California’s  Miracle 
Market  — Metro  San  Jose. 


ADDRESS 


ENTKIfS  MUST  BE  POSTMAHKEO  ON  Oft  BCfOftE  WAftCH  31.  1965 
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Editors  Win 
Decision  for 
Gov’t  Refomi 


Weekly  Editor 

(Contmued  from  page  28) 


Name  of  the  birth  column  in 
the  Altanwnt  (Ill.)  .Vcws  is 
“Who’s  New.” 

Thirty  new  newspaperboys  are 
now  delivering  about  70  percent 
of  the  Tigard  (Ore.)  Times’ 
3,776  circulation,  with  the  rest 
still  ffoing  by  mail.  Each  boy 
is  averaginp:  80  to  00  news¬ 
papers  a  week  and  in-town 
readers  are  frettinp  their  papers 
a  half-day  earlier,  accordinp  to 
General  Manager  Bud  Good. 

When  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Clatskanie  (Ore.)  Chief  went 
to  press  without  the  front  page 
picture  of  an  80-year-old  resi¬ 
dent  who  had  just  died,  Editor 
Art  Steele  ran  in  the  space  he’d 
reserved  for  the  zinc  this  ex¬ 
planatory  note:  “No  picture  .  .  . 
account  of  apparently  inexcus¬ 
able  poor  service  from  post 
office.” 

The  New  York  Express,  re¬ 
cently-started  weekly  newspaper 
in  New  York  City,  has  folded 
operations.  Under-financing  was 
given  as  the  reason  for  its  de¬ 
mise. 

The  Illustrated  Aspen  (Colo.) 
News,  a  new  offset  tabloid 
weekly  has  started  publication 


with  John  Henry  Auran  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  Heavy  em¬ 
phasis  is  being  placed  on  photo- 
giaphs. 

The  Dublin  (Va.)  Ne%vs-Re- 
riew,  a  new  w’eekly,  has  started 
as  a  free-distribution  newspaper 
with  3,u00  circulation.  It  is 
owned  by  the  Pulaski  Southwest 
Times  with  Mrs.  Nancy  Davis 
as  news  editor. 

When  the  Dexter  (N.  M.) 
Tribune  offices  were  broken  into 
and  entered  last  month,  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  Editor  Earl  Stratton 
wrote  in  his  personal  column 
that  nothing  was  missing  and 
“only  a  kid  would  rob  a  printing 
office.”  The  thief  apparently  was 
scared  off  by  a  policeman  who 
had  noticed  the  back  screen  torn 
off  and  investigated.  Every 
drawer  in  the  office  desk  had 
been  opened  but  the  one  in  which 
Mr.  Stratton  keeps  “our  usual 
$3  or  $4  cash  in  a  cigai'  lx)x.” 

Noting  that  the  Tribune  gets 
!).'>  percent  of  its  money  in  checks 
which  are  deposited  in  the  bank 
almost  daily,  Mr.  Stratton  added 
it  was  the  .second  time  in  20 
years  his  building  had  been 
l)roken  into.  The  first  time  the 
thief  got  $8.  The  editor  gave 
this  advice  to  the  next  thief: 
"If  you  must  enter  our  place  of 
business,  jjlea.se  wait  until  we 
leave  the  back  door  unlocktnl — 
which  Officer  Jones  reports  al¬ 


most  once  a  week.  We  keep  what 
little  money  we  do  have  in  the 
top  right  hand  drawer  of  the 
front  desk.  So  please  don’t  dis¬ 
turb  anything  else  if  you  can’t 
find  it  there — because  I  intend 
to  take  that  ole  cigar  box  home 
with  me  at  least  for  the  next 
month  or  two.” 

Dropout  Founilalioii 

Jim  Comstock,  co-publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Rich  wood  ITc.sf 
Virginia  Hillbilly,  is  now  push¬ 
ing  the  “Appalachia  Dropout 
Foundation.”  A  lead  story  in  his 
weekly  of  Jan.  2  pointed  out 
that  haircuts  were  an  important 
status  symbol  to  school  dropouts 
and  it  wasn’t  enough  just  to 
wear  leather  jackets  and  skin¬ 
tight  pants. 

The  .story  advised  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  school  dropouts  going  to 
Ohio  to  look  for  a  job  that  “it  is 
not  what  is  in  the  head  that 
matters,  but  what  is  on  the 
head.”  According  to  Mr.  Com¬ 
stock’s  story,  there  was  an 
urgent  need  outside  of  Appla- 
chia  for  school  dropouts.  In 
Ohio,  school  dropouts  were  being 
used  in  increasing  numbers  to 
clean  privies  on  farms,  to  dig 
ditches  in  small  towns  where 
automation  has  not  taken  over, 
and  to  .serve  as  scrub  boys  in 
bars  and  restrooms  in  bus  sta¬ 
tions. 


Milwaukee 

The  principle  of  “one  man, 
one  vote”  will  l)e  applied  to  the 
makeup  of  county  boards  in 
Wisconsin  before  the  end  of  the 
year  becau.se  of  a  State  Supreme 
Court  ruling  Jan.  5  in  a  suit 
.started  by  two  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel  editors. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  115- 
year-old  method  of  electing  su- 
l)en’isors  in  70  of  the  .state’s 
72  counties  violated  state  and  ' 
federal  constitutions.  It  gave 
the  Legislature  until  Nov.  1  to 
change  the  law  and  apply  the 
“one  man,  one  vote”  principle. 

The  decision  resulted  from  a 
.suit  filed  May  28  by  Harry  L. 
Sonneborn,  managing  editor, 
and  Robert  H.  Wills,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  of  the  Sentinel. 

I.t>ng-liiiie  Effort 

Harvey  W.  Schwandner,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Sentinel 
commented:  “We  have  been  j 
working  for  some  time  in  the  | 
cau.se  of  governmental  reform, 
and  we  are  naturally  very 
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Your  newspaper’s 
sales  story  here... 


reaches  the  executives  who  control 
the  major  advertising  budgets. 


“Now  that  racial  equality  is 
becoming  more  of  a  fact  and  a 
practice,”  the  story  continued, 
“important  jobs  hitherto  held 
by  minority  groups  are  beiitg 
given  over  to  school  dropouts.” 

The  .story  added  that  the 
si)okesman  for  the  Akron,  Ohio, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  urged 
that  the  Appalachian  dropout 
program  be  accelerated.  “The 
three  R’s  are  reading,  ’riting 
and  Route  21,”  he  said. 

• 

Weekly  in  New  Plant,, 
Jobs  Out  Its  Printing 

Richmond,  .Mich. 

The  Richmoml  Review  an¬ 
nounces  a  change  in  publishers. 
Everett  W.  Smith,  who  has  been 
publisher  for  the  past  six  years, 
will  be  production  manager  of 
the  newly  incorporated  Indus¬ 
trial  Printing  Corporation, 
which  will  occupy  the  building 
now’  the  home  of  the  Richmond 
Review, 

John  P.  MePartlin,  editor  of 
the  Review  .since  last  May, 
moves  up  to  publisher  and  re¬ 
tains  editing  responsibilities. 
The  Review  is  moving  to  new 
quarters,  setting  up  a  cold  type 
operation.  It  w’ill  job  its  print¬ 
ing  to  the  IPC. 

General  Manager  of  the  IPC 
is  Fred  Rouse,  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  for  (Jilson 
Press  in  Grand  Rapids. 


pleased  by  the  ruling.  We  feel 
that  it  is  a  landmark  judicial 
decision.  ...  .4  .step  forward  , 
in  the  cause  of  representative 
government.” 

The  .suit  was  filed  after  Atty. 
Gen.  George  Thompson  deter¬ 
mined  that  county  board  repre¬ 
sentation  was  a  matter  for  the 
Legislature,  not  the  courts. 

The  editors  both  reside  in 
Waukesha  County,  which  con¬ 
tained  basic  examples  of  in¬ 
equities  in  the  present  system. 
One  .supervisor  represents  18,- 
276  persons  while  another  rep¬ 
resents  only  278.  Both  have  the 
same  voice  in  county  matters. 

In  the  ruling.  Justice  E.  Har¬ 
old  Hallow’s  said  the  average 
disparity  in  representation  for 
the  state’s  70  counties  was  three 
to  one;  that  is,  the  vote  of  one 
citizen  counted  three  times  as 
much  as  another  citizen  in  the  | 
.same  county. 

The  Sonneborn-Wills  suit  and 
the  Sentinel’s  first  forum  for 
progress,  a  review  May  4  of 
outmoded  governmental  systems 
in  the  state,  grew  out  of  the 
newspaper’s  campaign  for  local 
government  reform.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  started  with  a  series 
by  Jay  G.  Sykes  entitled  “Boon¬ 
doggle  Or  Democracy?”  in  1963. 

Another  forum  w’ill  be  held 
this  year  and  another  step  will 
be  taken  in  the  campaign  for 
gov'ernmental  reform,  Mr. 
Schwandner  said. 
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Here’s  all  you 


A  screwdriver.  A  feeler  gauge.  Some  wrenches.  And  an  oil  can.  In  the  hands  of 
a  regular  composing  room  machinist. 

That^s  all  it  takes  to  service  the  Teletypesetter®  operating  unit. 

It’s  mechanical.  Easily  understood— easily  maintained  after  a  short  course  at 
the  Fairchild  Training  Center.  On  us. 

Adjusting.  Troubleshooting.  Disassembly/ reassembly.  Your  own  mechanical 
personnel  do  it.  No  waiting  around  for  an  outside  specialist. 

But  simple  maintenance  is  only  one  reason  why  TTS  means  more  type  in  less 
time  at  lower  cost.  May  we  tell  you  more? 


■  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS-31,  221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.I.,  N.Y.  a 

I  C3  LiJ  I  *  □  Please  tell  me  all  about  TTS— world's  only  integrated  and  complete  system  for  automatic 

*  *  I  operation  of  linecasting  machines.  □  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  Engineer  call  me.  | 

I  Name _ company _  I 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  |  street _  I 

»  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION  |  | 

district  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANCaES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  ’  City - State - 2ip - 

OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM.  THE  NETHERUNDS  •  LONDON.  ENGLAND  LeaMaaaaMaMaMHawBaBaBBimBaaHaBmmiHimimeMiaai 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Modern  Journalism 
Born  in  Gilded  Age 

By  Ray  ErM  in 


THE  YELLOW  PRESS  AND  GILDED 
AGE  JOURNALISM.  By  Sidney 
Kobre.  Florida  State  University 
Bookstore.  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Large 
format.  Illustrated.  346  pages.  $6.85. 

Causes  and  consequences  of 
the  revolution  wrought  in  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  by  Charles  A. 
Dana  and  his  New  York  S2in, 
Joseph  Pulitzer  and  his  New 
York  World,  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  his  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  are  familiar  themes. 

This  editorial  revolution, 
which  affected  many  and  trans¬ 
formed  some  newspapers  in  all 
sections  of  the  nation,  brought 
two-column  and  three-column 
and  banner  headlines  in  the 
1890’s,  stress  on  human  inter¬ 
est  stories,  the  innovation  of 
Sunday  newspapers,  pictorial 
journalism,  political  cartoons, 
comic  strips,  crusades  for  civic 
betterment  and  against  political 
corruption. 

Real  Revolution 

There  was  an  accompanying 
mechanical  revolution  with  the 
development  of  stereotyping,  the 
invention  of  the  Linotype  type¬ 
setting  machine,  the  use  of  half¬ 
tone  engravings  instead  of  wood 
cuts,  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
cable,  the  invention  of  tele¬ 
phones  and  typewriters. 

Associated  with  this  precipi¬ 
tate  progress  were  development 
of  regional  and  national  news 
services,  newspaper  syndicates, 
newspaper  associations  and 
magazines  (i.e.  E&P’s  predeces¬ 
sors  which  were  merged  into  it 
later). 

More  than  75  newspapers  are 
covered  in  this  comprehensive 
and  enthralling  story  of  Ameri¬ 


can  newspapers  lietween  186.5 
and  1900.  While  the  New  York 
battles  and  innovations  of  the 
press  between  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  are  well 
knowTi,  the  newspaper  changes 
in  some  other  regions  are  not 
as  familiar  so  the  author’s 
analysis  of  dev’elopments  in  the 
South,  Midwest  and  West  are 
especially  pertinent,  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  rewarding. 

The  gallery  of  portraits  in 
this  absorbing  study  includes 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Josephus 
Daniels,  Henry  W.  Grady, 
Whitelaw  Reid,  Horace  Greeley, 
Henry  Watterson,  Joseph  Me- 
dill,  Victor  Law.son,  Melville  E. 
Stone,  Edward  W.  Scripps,  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  Fremont 
Older,  Harry  H.  Tammen,  Fred 
G.  Bonfils,  Charles  and  Michael 
de  Young  and  many  more. 

Profitable  Pause 

It’s  profitable  and  suggestive 
to  pause  at  today’s  critical  point 
in  newspapers’  progress,  when 
they  hope  soon  to  enter  into  an¬ 
other  revolution  in  production 
methods,  to  study  this  earlier 
revolution  and  how  it  affected 
the  product  and  the  men  and 
women  who  wrote  for  or  printed 
newspapers. 

Dr.  Kobre  is  correct  when  he 
asserts  in  his  preface: 

“Gilded  Age  Journalism,  from 
1865  to  1900,  was  both  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  important.  This  was  the 
period  of  the  great  and  color¬ 
ful  giants  of  journalism.  Many 
sigpiificant  journalistic  innova¬ 
tions  were  introduced,  and  new 
printing  and  communication 
technologies  were  used. 

“This  was,  indeed,  a  revolu¬ 


tionary  period  in  America’s 
journalism;  it  may  be  called  the 
Second  Revolution  in  American 
Newspapers.  .  .  .  The  First 
Revolution  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism  (Kcurred  when  the  Penny 
Press  was  established  in  the 
1830’s  and  extended  its  influence 
throughout  the  country.  News- 
jiapers  were  popularized  and 
cheapened  in  price.” 

Meet  the  .4ullior 

Sidney  Kobre  has  had  wide 
newspaper  experience  as  re¬ 
porter,  editorial  writer  and 
managing  editor  in  Newark, 
Baltimore  and  Tallahassee. 

His  books  on  journalism  in¬ 
clude  “Backgrounding  The 
News,”  “Press  and  Contempo¬ 
rary  Affairs,”  “Development  of 
the  Colonial  Newspaper,” 
“Foundations  of  American  Jour¬ 
nalism,”  “M  o  d  e  r  n  American 
Journalism.” 

He’s  a  graduate  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  (A.  B.)  and 
Columbia  University  ( M.A., 
Ph.D.)  and  he  has  taught  at 
Baltimore  City  College  and 
Florida  State  University. 

Perhaps  other  readers  will 
agree  that  “The  Yellow  Press” 
could  well  hav'e  been  left  from 
the  title.  It’s  a  disagreeable 
designation  for  the  sensational¬ 
ism  and  inv'entiveness,  editorial 
and  mechanical,  that  ushered  in 
the  so-called  Second  Revolution 
in  American  Journalism.  The 
period  and  its  progenitors  and 
protagonists  deserve  better  and 
more  brilliant  coloration  than 
“yellow.” 

Indeed,  Adolph  Ochs  and 
Henry  VV.  Grady  and  Josephus 
Daniels  have  no  place  in  a  book 
under  that  first  half  of  the  title. 
All  are  at  home  instead  under 
the  second  half,  “Gilded  Age 
Journalism.”  It  was  a  provoca¬ 
tive  and  productive  age  for 
newspapers.  Modem  journalism 
owes  its  birth  and  growth  to 
that  flamboyant  era.  May  our 
own  time  develop  its  own  simi¬ 
lar  giants,  inventive  and  ad¬ 
venturesome. 

* 

The  American  Booksellers  As¬ 
sociation  gave  the  Home  Library 
at  the  White  House  a  Christmas 
gift  of  current  books,  including 
“The  Kennedy  Years,”  New 
York  Times  editors  (Viking)  ; 
“Not  Under  Oath,”  by  John 
Kieran  (Houghton  Mifflin); 
“Christmas  Is  Together  Time,” 
by  Charles  Schulz  (Deter¬ 
mined). 

«  «  * 

David  Halberstam,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  New  York  Times 
reporter,  who  was  a  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Vietnam  until  the  end  of 
'  1963,  will  discuss  the  problem  of 
covering  the  war  there  in  “The 
Making  of  a  Quagmire,”  which 
Random  House  will  publish  in 
:  April. 


Books  Of,  By 


Or  For  Newsmen  i 


Jerry  Smothers,  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune,  in  a  review 
of  “Cuban  Journal,”  wrote: 
“I’ve  found  good  journalists 
usually  write  the  best  non-fic¬ 
tion  books,  by  far.  Mohammed 
Rauf’s  writing  is  disciplined 
and  polished,  yet  free  and  easy 
and  delightfully  sprinkled  with 
candor,” 

The  Imiianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
has  published  a  collection  of  col¬ 
umns  by  Bob  Collins,  humor 
columnist  and  sports  editor.  The 
64-page  book  is  illustrated  and 
sells  for  $1. 

Dale  Wright,  when  he  was  a 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  reporter  in  1961,  worked 
and  lived  with  migrant  farm 
workers  while  writing  a  -series. 
He’s  now  with  NBC  in  VV’ash- 
ington  and  he  has  written  a 
book,  “They  Harvest  Despair: 
The  Migrant  Farm  Worker” 
(Beacon  Press,  Boston.  April. 
176  pages.  $4.95). 

Two  Washington  newsmen,  { 
Dave  Kraslowr,  Los  Angeles  ■ 
(Calif.)  Times,  and  Robert  S. 
Boyd,  Knight  Newspapers,  have 
collaborated  on  a  novel  about 
a  newsman,  who  has  the  prob-  * 
lem  of  how  much  he  can  tell 
about  what  he  knows  when  the 
government  gets  involved  in  a 
covert  operation  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  The  book,  “A  Certain  \ 
Evil”  (Little,  Brown.  March. 
$5.95),  is  set  some  10  years 
after  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

The  opportunities  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  journalism  in  Britain 
are  described  in  “Journalism  As 
A  Career”  (By  Francis  Wil¬ 
liams.  128  pages.  Distributed  by 
Leisure  Time  Books,  P.  O.  Box 
634,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  $4). 

Victor  Lasky,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  and  author  of 
several  books,  has  written  “The 
Ugly  Russian”  for  June  publi¬ 
cation  (Trident  Press).  He 
visited  25  Asian  and  African 
countries  to  study  Soviet  diplo¬ 
mats  at  work.  1 

Dick  Friendlich,  San  Fran-  ; 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  sports 
writer,  will  have  his  15th  sports 
book  for  boys,  “Pinch  Hitter,” 
slated  as  a  Spring  selection  of 
the  Junior  Literary  Guild. 

Don  Robertson,  Cleveland  i 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  is  author 
of  a  fifth  novel,  “The  Greatest 
Thing  Since  Sliced  Bread”  (Put¬ 
nam’s). 


SHAPIRO 

Henry  Shapiro  has  been  chief  of  UPI’s 
Moscow  bureau  since  1939.  He’s  the 
dean  of  foreign  correspondents  in  the 
Soviet  capital. 

Shapiro’s  fluency  in  Russian  and  his 
knowledge  of  Soviet  affairs  give  him  a 
distinct  advantage  in  covering  what  is 
probably  the  toughest  beat  in  the  world. 

No  other  newsman  writes  with  such 
authority  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

“By  Henry  Shapiro”— another  big  by-line  from 

TJnited  I\*ess  International 
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IKE  MAGIC 


...on  the  SCOTT  SUPER  SEVENTY 


You  don’t  have  to  be  a  magician  to  change  ink  from  black  to  red  or 
any  other  colors  of  your  choice  on  the  SCOTT  Super  Seventy.  We’ve 
perfected  a  method  of  cleaning  and  changing  ink  reservoirs  that  dras¬ 
tically  reduces  the  former  time  required  in  making  color  changes. 
SCOTT  Super  Seventy  units  are  equipped  with  this  new  device. 
Coupled  with  our  patented  Clean  Ink  System  and  our  Rotamatic  Ink 
Feed,  these  units  offer  virtually  automatic  black  and  multi-color  print¬ 
ing.  The  operator  has  finger-tip  control  of  individual  column  or  page¬ 
wide  adjustments. 


CORPORATtON 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


Send  for  our  latest  catalog  describing  these  presses 
and  their  multitude  of  patentable  features. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 


PROMOTION 


Agent  008  Debunks 
Television  Ratings 


By  George  Wilt 

Maybe  I’ve  been  I'eading  too 
many  James  Bond  thrillers,  but 
it  seems  that  the  only  difference 
between  a  great,  world-shaking 
idea  and  everyday  ho-hummy 
stuff  is  the  magnitude  of  it  all. 

If  the  fiction  writers  can  con¬ 
ceive  a  plot  to  blow  up  Fort 
Knox  and  make  off  with  tlie  con¬ 
tents,  there’s  no  reason  a  bunch 
of  guys  as  creative  as  newspaper 
promotion  manageis  can’t  be 
just  as  imaginative.  And  on  just 
as  big  a  .scale  as  Ian  Fleming. 

Take  this  business  of  televi¬ 
sion  ratings,  for  instance.  .4t 
any  gathering  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  or  promotion  people, 
you’ll  hear  somebody  digging 
his  heels  into  Hooper,  Nielsen, 
Pulse,  ARB,  and  all  of  the  other 
organizations  that  measure  tele¬ 
vision  audiences. 

“They  can’t  possibly  be  accu¬ 
rate,’’  .somebody  will  .say,  with  a 
ring  of  authority  in  his  voice. 
“They  check  the  viewing  in  few¬ 
er  homes  than  there  are  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.” 

“How  gullible  can  those 
agency  media  guys  be?”  some¬ 
body  else  will  reply.  “That  many 
million  people  couldn’t  possibly 
be  stupid  enough  to  watch  Bev¬ 
erly  Hillbillies.” 

And  so  on,  bourbon  after  bour¬ 
bon,  the  intra-mural  experts 
would  debunk  the  jirogram- 
raters,  and  then  pass  along  to 
meatier  .subjects,  like  single 
rates,  or  one-eyed  jacks. 

The  Plot  Tliickeiis 

Maylje  the  whole  rating  busi¬ 
ness  was  still  spinning  around 
in  Fred’s  head  when  he  got  back 
to  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  he 
made  a  suney,  and  proved  that 
the  boys  back  at  the  convention 
were  dead  right.  The  ratings 
were  way  off.  Only  four  people 
out  of  a  hundred  told  his  sur\’ey- 
ors  they  watched  the  hillbillies. 
But  that  Neilsen  made  only  one- 
point  six  calls  in  Lincoln. 

Ian  Fleming,  (may  he  rest  in 
peace)  would  have  handled  the 
whole  megilla  differently  if  the 
bigwigs  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  had  called  his  organization 
in  as  consultants  to  whip  the 
“Rating  Gang.” 

I  can  see  it  all  now,  as  clear 
as  day.  The  “consultant”  would 
think  big.  Real  big. 

From  his  secret  headquarters 
high  above  Lexington  Avenue, 
“M”  would  be  busy  at  his  charts. 


He  would  coordinate  all  of  the 
time  zones,  checking  the  “on- 
the-air”  times  acress  the  na¬ 
tion  for  the  hated  “Beverly  Hill- 
williamses.”  At  8  p.m.  on  Wed- 
ne.sday  night  the  show  goes  on 
the  cathode  tubes  in  Eastern 
Standaixl  time  zones,  an  hour 
later  in  Central,  two  hours  latei- 
in  Mountain  standard,  three 
hours  after  that  on  the  coast. 
.Sealed  envelopes  addres.sed  to 
newsiiapers  are  marked  with 
each  time  zone.  “M”  smiles  sar¬ 
donically.  The  plan  is  in  motion. 


The  scene  shifts  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  manager’s  office  of  the 
PhiUulelphia  (i  a  z  e  t  t  e.  It  is 
Wednesday  night,  and  promo¬ 
tion  manager  Barry  Leonaixl 
looks  out  his  window  towaixl  the 
brightly-lighted  statue  of  Billy 
Penn  atop  city  hall,  and  checks 
his  watch  with  tho.se  of  research 
director  Paul  Hammond,  and  a 
tired  looking  man  who  must  be 
the  classified  manager.  You  can 
tell  he  is  the  classified  manager 
by  his  reddened  left  ear  (natu¬ 
rally),  from  eavesdropping  on 
the  sales-pitches  of  his  tele¬ 
phone  solicitors.  A  copyboy  en¬ 
ters  breathlessly’.  He  hands  a 
telegram  to  Leonard. 

“This  is  it,”  Leonard  .says 
without  a  trace  of  emotion  in  his 
voice,  “the  instructions  from  ‘M.’ 
Let’s  open  the  envelope.” 

The  researeh  man  casually 
takes  the  packet  from  Leonard’s 
trembling  hands,  rips  it  open, 
and  hands  a  .sheaf  of  multi- 
graphed  questionnaires  to  the 
red-eared  classified  manager. 
The  promotion  manager  and  re- 
.search  man  follow  him  to  the 
classified  phone  room.  Little  do 
they  know  that  this  identical 
scene  is  being  enacted  in  eveiy 
daily  newspaper  plant  in  the 
Eastern  Standard  Time  zone. 
And  that  an  hour  later  the  same 
events  will  occur  from  Duluth  to 
New  Orleans — later  still  in  Den¬ 
ver  and  Salt  Lake,  and  finally, 
from  Vancouver  to  San  Diego. 
Every  daily  newspaper  will  draw 
a  bead  on  the  Hillbillies  rating. 

Security  Staff 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  the  little  group  enters  the 
classified  phoneroom.  The  clas¬ 
sified  manager  has  kept  his 
’phone  solicitors  on  for  one  eve¬ 
ning  of  overtime.  He  distributes 


the  questionnaires  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  girls.  (At  this  juncture  in 
the  narrative,  Mr.  Fleming 
would  have  added  a  dash  of  ro¬ 
mance  to  the  proceedings.  1 
don’t  think  he  could  have  passed 
up  the  opportunity  for  a  little 
s-e-x,  with  a  roomful  of  tele- 
))hone  girls,  and  the  redoubtable 
Barry  Leonard  and  his  trusty 
aides.  But  then,  I  doubt  if  he 
ever  saw  a  crew  of  telephone 
-solicitor.s,  either!) 

Each  girl  took  her  stack  of 
(luestionnaires  and  the  Metro- 
l)olitan  Philadelphia  telephone 
book,  and  started  calling.  At  the 
end  of  the  “Hillbilly  Hour”  the 
■‘12  girls  had  completed  640  sur¬ 
vey  calls  in  metropolitan  Phila¬ 
delphia,  more  than  half  as  many 
as  the  total  number  of  Nielsen 
interviews  in  the  entire  U.S. 
.\nd  at  the  same  time,  similar 
sun'eys  were  being  made  in  Al¬ 
toona,  Allentown.  Aliquippa, 
.\shland,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Ber¬ 
wick,  Bethlehem  —  every  daily 
newspaper  city  in  Pennsylvania. 
Within  three  hours,  newspapers 
in  over  1,.500  U.S.  cities  would 
be  making  the  same  survey.  To 
say  nothing  of  Canada.  By  mid¬ 
night  more  than  half  a  million 
calls  would  lie  completed!  The 
biggest  sample  of  the  millenium! 

Within  four  hours,  teletype  re¬ 
sults  of  the  giant  survey  would 
be  coming  in  at  the  secret  re- 
.search  offices  of  “M”  who  would 
compile  the  giant  totals  on  his 
giant  total  sheets.  And  within 
a  week,  hundreds  of  fleet-footed 
newspaper  representatives  would 
be  shoving  the  honeH  figures 
right  down  the  throats  of  the 
nation’s  agency  media  wheels. 
And,  of  course,  the  network 
crowd.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
survey  clowns  who  think  that 
1.200  r-espondents  is  quite  ade¬ 
quate. 

Dial  M  for  — 

-And  the  greatest  thing  of  all. 
actually  sutv’eying  television 
viewing  on  a  massive,  coast-to- 
coast  scale,  with  the  world’.® 
largest  survey,  vvould  put  to  an 
end  forever  all  of  this  after- 
hours  talk  about  how  goofy  the 
television  survey  figures  are. 
And  who  do  we  have  to  thank 
for  this  accurate  information? 
The  newspaper  industry’s  corps 
of  hard-working  classified  tele¬ 
phone  solicitors,  at  time-and- 
half.  And,  of  course,  1,760  pro¬ 
motion  managers,  research  man¬ 
agers  and  classified  manager’s. 
And  let’s  not  forget  “M”  who 
master-minded  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion  from  his  aerie  high  above 
Lexington  Avenue.  And  me. 
Agent  008. 

And  now  if  you’ll  excuse  me. 
My  sexy  receptionist  tells  me 
that  Messrs.  Hooper,  Nielsen 
and  Seiler  are  lurking  outside 


my  office  door  with  poison  dart* 
and  death-ray  guns. 

I’ll  sneak  out  by  w’ay  of  the 
fire  escape  and  get  on  witir  the 
sear’ch  for  Judge  Crater. 

*  «  * 

SERIOUS  NOTE:  Maybe  this 
is  a  little  far  out.  And  the  re 
sear’ch  experts  in  the  newspaper 
business  could  probably  shoot 
the  techniques  used  in  this 
little  fable  full  of  holes.  But  as 
long  as  telephone  surveys  are 
considered  acceptable,  on  any 
.scale,  this  wild-eyed  idea  might 
have  some  recognizable  merit. 
Maybe  we  could  get  Charlie 
Lipscomb  or  Dr.  Bogart  to  play 
the  part  of  “M.” 

FRIGHTENING  THOUGHT: 
Maybe  this  kind  of  a  suivey 
would  only  serv’e  to  prove  that 
good  old  Mr.  Nielsen  and  his 
cohorts  are  absolutely  correct. 

But  it  is  something  to  think 
about. 

• 

SfH'oiid  British  Honor 
For  Randal  Heymansoii 

London 

In  addition  to  being  an  Officer 
of  the  Order  of  the  British  Em 
pire,  Randal  Heymanson  has 
been  appointed  a  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  British  Em 
pire. 

This  second  honor  w’as  an 
nounced  in  the  Queen’s  New 
Year’s  Honors  list  and  is  for 
services  in  “advancing  Austral 
ian  American  cooperation  and 
friendship.” 

Mr.  Heymanson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  American 
Australian  Association  and  head 
of  Australian  Newspapers  Serv 
ice  in  the  U.  S.,  received  his 
O.B.E.  in  1955.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Foreign  Press 
Association  w’hich  elected  him  a 
life  member  in  recognition  of 
his  work. 

• 

Warm  Clothing  Fund 
Gets  Warm  Response 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  made  an 
appeal  to  its  readers  to  con 
tribute  to  a  fund  that  would 
provide  adequate  winter  clothing 
for  needy  children  and  gave 
$5,000  as  an  initial  contribution 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving. 
By  Christmas  contributions  had 
totaled  more  than  $30,000.  In 
addition  a  total  of  $52,000  in 
relief  funds  was  authorized  by 
city,  county  and  state  officials. 
Merchants  in  the  Cleveland  area 
donated  $15,000  in  new  clothing. 

The  Press  Warm  Clothing 
Fund  was  separate  from  the 
newspaper’s  Helping  Hand 
Christmas  Fund.  This  year,  the 
30th  for  the  Helping  Hand 
Fund,  $35,000  was  distributed  to 
families  and  individuals  in  need 
of  assistance. 
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To  Look  Magazine 


TIIK  SOCIETY 


I 


OE  MACJAZINE  WRITERS  AWARD 


EOR  THE  OCTSTANDINC 


MA(T\Z1NE  EDITOR  OP  THE  YEAR 


The  Society  of  Magazine  Writers  is  a 
national  organization  of  professional  authors 
whose  articles  appear  in  many  magazines. 

With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  publishing  industry 
and  everyone  in  it,  the  Society  named  LOOK 
Editor  Daniel  D.  Mich  as  “the  editor  who  has  done 
the  most  in  the  year  1963  to  raise  the 
standards  of  magazines  as  a  medium  of 
democratic  communication." 


To  Look  Magazine 


A  1964 


SCHOOL  BELL  AWARD 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 


Cited  this  year  “for  distinguished 
continuous  coverage  of  education,"  LOOK  is  the 
only  magazine  to  have  received  an  N.E.A. 
School  Bell  Award  every  year  since  the  educators 
established  their  honors  program  in  1956. 

From  April  1963  to  April  1964,  the  period  covered  by 
the  latest  award,  LOOK  published  a  score  of 
articles  on  education.  They  dealt  with  such  subjects 
as  high  school  dropouts,  integration,  parochial 
schools  and  the  1963  Teacher  of 
the  Year  (selected  by  Look  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers). 


\i 


COfvaiGMT  ^  IV  COWlfS  MAGAZINES  AND  MOAOCASTtNG.  iNC 
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THE  11)()4 


SKTMA  DELTA  CHI  AVV^RD 


FOR  ‘PUBLIC  SERVICE 


LN  MACAZJNE  JOURNALISM” 


Each  year,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  — 
America’s  oldest  and  largest  professional 
journalistic  society  — presents  one 
public  service  award  to  a  magazine.  In  each  of 
the  past  three  years,  and  in  six  of 
the  past  twelve,  it  has  gone  to  LOOK. 

The  1964  award  states:  “Look  is  cited  not  for  a 
single  story  or  issue,  but  for  its  continuing, 
penetrating  definitions  of  man's 
problems  in  today’s  complex  society.” 


To  Look  Magazine 

To  Look  Magazine 

A  1964  HONOR  MEDAL 

A  1964  GAVEL  AWARD 

FROM 

FROM  THE 

FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Established  in  1949  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political  organization,  Freedoms  Foundation 
presents  awards  each  year  "for  outstanding 
achievement  in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
of  the  American  way  of  life."  Look’s  latest 
Freedoms  Foundation  award— its  fifteenth  in  the 
past  eight  years— honored  the  magazine  for 
fostering  civic  improvement  through  its  annual 
All  America  Cities  Awards  program. 


The  American  Bar  Association  gives 
a  small  number  of  Gavel  Awards  to  communications 
media  each  year  “for  distinguished  service 
in  familiarizing  the  public  with  the  basic  values  of  our 
t  legal  and  judicial  system."  In  1964,  the  only 
.  magazine  to  receive  the  award  was  LOOK.  It  was 

'  ’  cited  for  several  1963  articles  “which 
contributed  to  public  understanding  of  the 
American  system  of  law." 


[•Ti] 


eEej 


THE  19()4  OVERSEAS 


PRESS  CLUB  AWARDS  E01{ 


•‘THE  BEST  MAGAZINE  REPORTING 


THE  1964-  NEW  YORK 


NEWSPAPER  GUILD  AWARD  FOR 


THE  1964  NATIONAL  HEADLINERS 


CLUB  MAGAZINE  AWARD 


“FOR  CONSISTENTLY  OUTSTANDING 


FEATURE  WRITING” 


All  four  of  these  honors  were  won  by 
Look  Senior  Editor  Laura  BergquisL  who 
is  the  first  magazine  writer  ever  to 
receive  two  awards  in  the  same  year  from  the 
Overseas  Press  Club.  The  first  three  awards  listed  cite 
Miss  Bergquist’s  report  on  “My  28  Days  in 
Communist  Cuba"  (LOOK,  April  6, 1963).  The  fourth 
is  in  recognition  of  all  of  her  recent  articles  in 
Look,  on  subjects  ranging  from  political  unrest  in 
French  Canada  to  John  F.  Kennedy  and  his  son. 
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To  Look  Magazine 

A  lOOi 

({OLD  MEDAL  EDOM 
THE  ART  DIRECTORS  CLIIR 
OF  NEW  YORK 


Since  1961,  LOOK  has  received  five 
Gold  Medals— the  highest  award  for  editorial 
art  and  design  — from  the  Art  Directors  Club 
of  New  York.  No  other  magazine  has  won  more  than 
three.  This  year,  Look  was  the  o^y  magazine 
to  get  a  Gold  Medal.  It  was  presented  to  LOOK 
Editorial  Art  Director  Allen  Hurlburt 
for  the  design  of  the  complete  editorial  unit  in 
“The  New  New  York  '  (LOOK,  March  26, 1963). 


To  Look  Magazine 

To  Look  Magazine 

A  1964 

THE  1964  WHITE  HOUSE 

BROTHERHOOD  AWARD 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 

EROM  THE 

ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

AWARD  FOR  THE  BEST  NEWS 

OF  CHRISTIANS  AND  JEWS 

PHOTOGRAPH  IN  COLOR 

In  six  of  the  past  seven  years,  In  1964,  Look’s  Stanley  Tretick 

Look  has  received  an  award  from  the  became  the  first  photographer  ever  to 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  win  two  first  prizes  for  color  in  the  annual 

for  “outstanding  contribution  to  better  human  relations  competitions  of  the  White  House  News  Photographers' 

and  the  cause  of  brotherhood."  Association.  His  1964  award  was  for  the 

The  1964  N.C.C.J.  award  to  LOOK  cited  the  unforgettable  cover  portrait  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and 

stirring  editorial,  “We  Hold  These  Truths”  his  son  (LOOK,  December  3, 1963).  His  first 

(Look,  January  15, 1963),  by  LOOK  Special  W.H.N.P.A.  color  award,  in  1962,  was  also  for  a 

Editorial  Adviser  Leo  Rosten.  LOOK  photograph  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 
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Each  year,  the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  — in  cooperation  with  World  Book 
Encyclopedia  and  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism —  presents  the  most  sought  after 
awards  in  photojournalism.  Look's  1964 
award  was  not  for  a  single  picture  but 
for  general  editorial  content  that  “best 
demonstrated  the  potential  of  the  photograph 
to  communicate  ideas  and  emotions.” 
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aiUNALISM  EDUCATION 


eachers’  Program 
caching  Students 


Itv  Patrick  Keniicilv 


i/r.  Kennedy  is  assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  Newspaper 
fumi,  an  organization  financed 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
foUoicing  is  a  summary  of  a 
ttudy  he  did  for  a  Master’s 
thesis  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

In  this  age  of  programmed 
living,  is  there  a  computerized 
solution  to  the  problem  of  at¬ 
tracting  young  people  toward 
journalism  careers? 

Probably  not,  but  there  is 
evidence  that,  as  with  most 
problems,  the  solution  is  found 
in  a  jungle  of  basic  attitudes 
and  judgments.  A  computer 
might  provide  the  most  sophisti- 
Icated  of  answers  to  a  compli¬ 
cated  compound  of  intangible 
factoi*s.  The  Newspaper  Fund 
has  taken  a  simple  approach. 
The  results  have  just  been  meas- 
nred  for  the  first  time. 

In  1959,  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
financed  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  began  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  secondary 
school  students,  especially  boys, 
to  consider  careers  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession.  A  recent  study 
of  the  effect  of  the  program  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  Fund’s  decision 
to  reach  the  young  people  indi¬ 
rectly  through  their  teachers  ap¬ 
parently  is  paying  off. 

The  inquiry  into  the  Fund’s 
fellowship  program  of  summer 
study  for  teachers  in  effect 
asked  this  question:  Are  young 
men  in  high  school  interested 
in  newspaper  reporting  as  a 
career  ? 

The  answer  is  yes,  provided : 

1.  The  journalism  program  to 
which  they  are  e.xposed  in  their 
schools  is  strong, 

2.  There  is  a  capable,  inter¬ 
ested  teacher  behind  the  effec¬ 
tive  program. 

3.  The  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper  becomes  an  early  part  of 
the  student’s  scholastic  and  do¬ 
mestic  environment. 

Positive  Approach 

In  its  program  to  encourage 
oumalism  careers,  the  Fund 
(Wards  fellowships  to  high 
chool  journalism  teachers  and 
chool  newspaper  advisers.  The 
frants  are  awarded  on  the  prem¬ 
ie  that  better  trained  teachers 
in  motivate  students  to  adopt  a 
Bore  favorable  attitude  toward 
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journalism.  This  positive  ap¬ 
proach,  the  Fund  believes,  de¬ 
stroys  false  impressions  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  deters  early  rejec¬ 
tions  of  a  journalism  career  by 
high  school  students. 

As  Bernard  Kilgore,  publisher 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has 
noted:  “Our  feeling  is  that  while 
career  decisions  are  not  general¬ 
ly  made  in  high  school,  decisions 
as  to  careers  not  to  enter  are 
often  made  in  high  school.  We 
want  to  keep  the  door  open  to 
journalism  as  long  as  we  can 
for  some  of  the  bright  young¬ 
sters.” 

In  this  study,  500  question¬ 
naires  were  sent  to  high  school 
newspaper  editors  and  reporters. 
All  were  the  students  of  News- 
l)aper  Fund  Fellows,  teachers 
who  have  spent  part  of  one  sum¬ 
mer  since  1959  on  a  fellowship 
studying  scholastic  and  profes¬ 
sional  journalism.  Of  the  500 
questionnaires  originally  mailed, 
384 — or  nearly  77  percent — were 
returned;  the  replies  of  281 
students — or  73  percent  of  those 
returning  questionnaires — form 
the  basis  for  the  findings  of  the 
.study,  the  author’s  Master  of 
Arts  thesis  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism, 

Earlier  studies  of  high  school 
students’  attitudes  toward  jour¬ 
nalism  had  one  common  finding: 
generally,  few  students  said  they 
were  interested  in  journalism  as 
a  career. 

In  a  1953  study,  for  example, 
only  three  percent  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  high  school  seniors  sur¬ 
veyed  were  interested  in  jour¬ 
nalism  careers.  In  1958,  only  29 
percent  of  the  high  school  edi¬ 
tors  sun'eyed  at  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association 
convention  planned  to  make 
their  careers  in  some  form  of 
journalism  or  writing. 

Other  studies  indicated  that 
students  felt  journalism  salaries 
were  inadequate,  that  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  limited  and  that 
security  and  prestige  were  low. 

Fund’s  Goals 

In  light  of  these  and  other 
findings  the  Newspaper  Fund 
launched  its  program  to  attract 
talented  young  people  to  jour¬ 
nalism  careers.  Three  of  its 
major  goals  are:  (1)  to  help 
high  school  journalism  advisers 
improve  their  knowledge  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  thus  increasing  their  ef- 
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fectiveness  in  the  classroom, 
(2)  to  provide  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  and  guidance  counselors  with 
up-to-date  facts  on  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  current  salaries, 
and  (3)  to  emphasize  the  role  of 
journalism  in  a  democratic  so¬ 
ciety. 

More  than  three  out  of  four 
students  in  this  study  said  they 
are  considering  a  career  as  a 
newspaper  reporter. 

Nearly  two  out  of  three  stu¬ 
dents  said  they  thought  I'eport- 
ing  has  a  bright  future;  only 
five  percent  hold  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  future  of  new.spaper 
reporting. 

Low  ])ay  was  mentioned  90 
times — among  340  responses — 
as  a  deterrent  to  a  journalism 
career. 

Newspapers  were  named  by 
students  as  the  medium  which 
most  influenced  them  in  form¬ 
ing  their  impressions  of  a  re¬ 
porter.  Three  out  of  four  stu¬ 
dents  said  they  read  the  news- 
jjaper  at  least  weekly;  one  out  of 
two  read  their  community  news¬ 
paper  at  least  six  days  a  week. 

The  .study  dealt  with  five  ma¬ 
jor  areas:  (1)  Students’  under¬ 
standing  of  a  reporter’s  job, 
(2)  Their  knowledge  of  or  con¬ 
tacts  with  reporters,  (3)  Read¬ 
ing  habits,  (4)  Educational 
plans,  (5)  High  school  journal¬ 
ism  involvement. 

The  importance  of  a  teacher 
with  .some  training  in  journal¬ 
ism  is  evident  throughout  the 
study.  For  example,  when  asked 
who  encouraged  them  to  join 
the  high  school  newspaper  staff, 
the  young  men  named  the  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher  by  nearly  a  three- 
to-one  margin. 

In  an  earlier  study,  the  teach¬ 
ers  themselves  indicated  that,  as 
a  result  of  their  summer  fellow¬ 
ships,  they  had  increased  their 
knowledge  of  news,  feature  and 
editorial  writing.  Indeed,  they 
were  enthusiastic  about  this  im¬ 
proved  knowledge  of  subjects 
which  are  directly  related  to  the 
newspaper  reporter’s  job. 

This  enthusiasm  apparently 
laibbed  off  on  their  students. 
When  asked  why  they  joined  the 
high  school  newspaper  staff, 
most  students  simply  said,  “I 
like  to  write.” 

The  teacher’s  fellowships  took 
them  to  journalism  schools.  The 
impressions  they  formed  of  the 
schools  and  passed  on  to  their 
students  may  be  reflected  in 
these  findings:  more  than  96 
percent  of  these  young  men  said 
a  journalism  degree  was  either 
helpful  or  necessary  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  work  for  a  newspaper. 
The  reason  given  most  often 
was  that  a  journalism  degree 
provides  a  specialized  education 
which  offers  special  adventages. 

More  than  one-third  of  the 
students  said  they  plan  to  major 
in  journalism  in  college,  leading 


the  next  choice,  government,  by 
three-to-one.  Three  out  of  four 
picked  journalism  as  their  first, 
.second  or  third  choice  of  a  col¬ 
lege  major. 

Personal  .Satisfaction 

The  second  finding  of  the 
study  was  that  a  strong  jour¬ 
nalism  program  has  a  positive 
effect  on  students’  attitudes. 
Writing  regularly  for  the  school 
newspaper  provides  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  self  expression,  leader¬ 
ship  and  identification  which 
carries  beyond  the  classroom. 
Thus,  journalism  has  “advan¬ 
tages  which  are  appealing,”  ob- 
ser\’ed  many  students.  Another 
reason:  “journalism  offers  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction,”  a  number  of 
students  said,  as  they  listed  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  one’s  name 
in  print  and  exerting  leadership 
in  the  school. 

On  a  strong  .school  newspaper 
staff,  students  are  in  a  position 
both  to  serv’e  other  students  and 
to  influence  them.  Each  of  these 
factors  was  mentioned  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  considering  journalism 
as  a  career. 

The  daily  or  weekly  newspa- 
j)er  permits  students  to  “observe 
professionals  in  action.”  The 
news  story  is  there  to  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  the  student  and,  per¬ 
haps,  at  times  teach  him  some¬ 
thing  about  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing.  The  newspaper’s  make-up 
may  he  examined  and  its  con¬ 
tents  may  be  measured.  Many 
students  use  newspapers  in  the 
classroom.  Seventy-five  percent 
said  they  read  their  community 
newspaper  at  least  weekly. 
Newspapers  are  a  constant  in¬ 
fluence  for  this  group  of  stu¬ 
dents. 

Allacks  on  Fress 

Not  all  the  findings  of  this 
study  are  favorable.  Students 
were  asked  to  compare  a  re¬ 
porter’s  prestige,  service  to  so¬ 
ciety,  and  intellectual  challenge 
with  that  of  a  person  in  each 
of  the  following  career  fields: 
engineering,  science,  medicine, 
law,  skilled  trade,  manufac¬ 
turing,  business,  government, 
teaching,  social  work,  banking, 
sales,  advertising,  office  work. 

They  ranked  the  reporter’s 
prestige  behind  that  of  the  en¬ 
gineer,  scientist,  doctor,  lawyer, 
banker  and  government  worker. 
In  this  time  of  increasing  attack 
on  the  press  by  pressure  groups 
it  would  seem  the  reporter’s 
prestige  needs  special  attention. 

Students  equated  the  report¬ 
er’s  service  to  society  with  that 
of  the  engineer,  manufacturer, 
banker,  teacher,  lawyer,  busi¬ 
ness  man,  social  worker  and 
government  worker;  only  the 
scientist  and  the  doctor  were 
considered  to  be  of  more  service. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Hunters  Win  Prizes, 
Readers  Eat  Venison 


Students 
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In  terms  of  intellectual  chal¬ 
lenge,  the  students  placed  the 
reporter’s  job  behind  that  of  the 
doctor,  lawyer  and  engineer  and 
equal  with  the  teacher,  business 
man  and  government  worker. 

In  other  areas,  only  one  out  of 
five  of  these  students  could 
claim  knowing  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  “well”  or  “very  well.” 
Thus,  a  potentially  strong  influ¬ 
ence — contact  with  or  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  a  member  of  the  profes¬ 
sion — is  not  present  in  the  lives 
of  most  of  these  students. 

In  a  society  that  relies  so 
greatly  on  its  press,  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  devastating  that  only  four 
students  out  of  nearly  300  de- 
fscribed  that  reporter’s  job  as 
“necessary”  in  answer  to  the 
question,  “What  one  adjective 
do  you  think  best  describes  a 
reporter’s  job?”  About  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  young  men  said  “dif¬ 
ficult  or  hectic.”  However,  one 
out  of  three  said,  “interesting,” 
“varied,”  or  “exciting.” 

Finally,  only  about  one-third 
of  the  students  said  that  some¬ 
one  had  personally  encouraged 
them  to  take  up  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  as  a  career.  Thus,  the 
theory  that  “journalism  will  sell 
itself”  to  bright  youngsters  may 
have  some  merit.  “Journalism  as 
a  career  has  advantages  which 
are  appealing”  was  mentioned 
as  a  reason  for  career  interest 
as  many  times  as  the  next  two 
reasons  together. 

These  negative  factors,  how¬ 
ever,  most  of  which  probably 
could  be  overcome  through 
stronger  persona!  relationships 
between  students  and  profes¬ 
sionals,  only  sen’e  to  highlight 
the  accomplishments  of  the 
teachers  through  the  Fellowship 
program. 

Yet,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
the  classroom.  As  the  latest 
journalism  job  opportunity  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  Newspaper  Fund  in¬ 
dicates,  only  one  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  1964  journalism 
graduating  class  is  launching 
his  career  on  a  daily  newspaper; 
the  class  filled  only  13  percent 
of  the  estimated  3,500  newsroom 
openings. 

The  talent  shortage  in  jour¬ 
nalism  is  far  from  over. 

Harry  King  Retires 

Harry  N.  King,  manager  of 
the  customer  relations  division 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  department,  retired  Jan. 
1  after  42  years  with  the  paper. 
Mr.  King  was  appointed  to  this 
post  in  1955,  having  worked  up 
from  classified  salesman. 


Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

The  Dunkirk  Evening  Ob¬ 
server  has  used  a  venison  ban¬ 
quet  to  attract  readers,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  readers  are 
indoctrinated  with  the  necessity 
of  sound  conservation  practices. 
This  idea  originated  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1960. 

The  Obser\’er  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  grape  belt, 
which  is  located  in  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York’s  western¬ 
most  county.  The  deer  herd, 
which  subsists  in  Chautauqua, 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  state, 
according  to  the  State  Conserv’a- 
tion  Department.  Deer  ranging 
up  to  200  pounds  are  not  un¬ 
common. 

Generally,  the  first  day  of  the 
big  game  season  falls  on  the 
third  Monday  of  November  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  hunt¬ 
ers  driving  around  town  with 
deer  draped  over  their  car  fend¬ 
ers  for  all  to  see. 

The  Conservation  Department 
allows  a  party  of  four  hunters 
to  take  four  legal  bucks  and  a 
bonus  deer  of  either  sex. 

Since  hunters  are  readers,  the 
Dunkirk  Evening  Observer  de¬ 
cided  to  sponsor  a  deer  hunting 
contest.  This  would  give  the 
hunters  a  place  to  show  off 
their  deer. 

Merriiants  Give  Prizes 

Chuck  Vacant!,  Outdoor  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Observer,  asked 
merchants  to  contribute  prizes 
for  the  contest.  In  return  for 
donations,  the  Observer  gave 
space  for  merchants’  names  to 
be  mentioned  as  donors.  Prizes 
were  given  according  to  weight 
of  the  deer  to  make  it  equitable 
for  all. 

Area  residents  were  curious 
about  all  the  activity  about  the 
gas  station  where  the  deer  were 
hung.  Many  drove  out  of  their 
way  to  come  to  see  the  deer. 

To  interest  more  readers,  area 
w'omen  were  asked  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  activities  by  sending 
into  the  paper  their  favorite 
recipes  for  preparing  venison. 
Hunters,  who  were  not  success¬ 
ful,  also  had  a  chance  by  send¬ 
ing  the  paper  humorous  inci¬ 
dents  that  happened  to  them  in 
their  pursuit  of  the  whitetail. 
Entries  came  in  from  all 
sources.  This  created  wide  inter¬ 
est  in  the  contest  because  it  was 
not  limited  to  hunters  alone. 
It  was  opened  to  practically 
everyone  who  picked  up  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper. 

Prizes  were  given  out  to  win¬ 
ners  in  the  contest  on  the  first 


Sunday  following  the  last  day 
of  the  deer  season.  An  open 
house  was  held  at  the  Northern 
Chautauqua  Conservation  Club 
rooms  which  were  also  donated 
for  the  occasion.  Whole  families 
attended  the  occasion  which 
drew  69  entries. 

When  November  of  1961 
rolled  around,  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  venison  banquet  was  firm¬ 
ly  implanted. 

Rules  of  the  contest  were  re¬ 
vised  to  make  it  mandatory  for 
hunters  to  hang  their  deer  for 
24  hours.  This  assured  a  dis¬ 
play  of  deer  for  everyone  to 
come  to  see.  More  sponsors  were 
solicited  and  bigger  and  better 
prizes  were  offered. 

H.  K.  Williams,  publisher  of 
the  Observ'er,  purchased  a  chal¬ 
lenge  trophy  to  be  awarded  to 
the  hunter  who  had  the  heaviest 
deer  in  the  contest.  It  must  be 
won  three  times  to  be  kept. 

24  Deer  Hung  Up 

Joe’s  Sports  and  Marine  Cen¬ 
ter  also  purchased  a  challenge 
trophy  to  be  awarded  to  the 
hunter  whose  deer  .sported  the 
best  rack. 

The  sight  of  24  deer  hang¬ 
ing  in  one  place  at  one  time 
created  a  traffic  bottle-neck. 
People  came  from  miles  around 
to  witness  the  spectacle. 

Successful  hunters  were  asked 
to  donate  a  portion  of  their  deer 
for  a  venison  banquet.  Mrs.  Ova 
Kirylenko,  the  first  woman 
hunter  in  with  a  deer,  was  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  idea  that 
she  donated  her  entire  deer, 
then  went  out  and  asked  friends 
to  help  her  serve  the  meal. 

Produce  dealers  supplied  the 
vegetables,  Firch  Baking  com¬ 
pany  furnished  bread.  Flicken- 
gers  donated  pickles,  area 
dairies  kicked  in  with  dairy 
products,  Dunkirk  Ice  Cream 
supplied  the  dessert,  Crocker 
Sprague  gave  coffee.  Lakeside 
Wholesale  put  up  the  paper 
plates  and  Cease  Commissary 
System  cooked  the  meal. 

The  banquet  was  opened  to 
the  public  and  700  persons 
turned  out  for  the  first  ban¬ 
quet  although  there  was  only 
room  for  500. 

In  1962  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
test  moved  into  high  gear.  A 
group  of  its  sponsors  purchased 
a  fiber-glass  boat  and  trailer 
to  be  awarded  as  first  prize. 

Due  to  the  great  success  of 
the  first  banquet,  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  1,000  people  were  ar¬ 
ranged.  Once  again  readers 
turned  out  in  record  numbers. 


2,000  strong,  and  500  had  to  be 
turned  away. 

So  impressed  was  the  Molded 
Fiberglass  Company  of  Union 
City,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  behind  the  event  that 
it  donated  a  boat  for  the  1963 
contest. 

On  December  16,  the  Fourth 
Annual  deer  hunting  was  con¬ 
cluded. 

The  Deer  Contest  with  the 
Venison  Banquet  is  now  an  an¬ 
nual  affair.  The  following  day 
those  who  were  not  a  part  of 
it  or  couldn’t  attend  can  read 
about  it  in  the  Observer. 
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$825,000  Added 
To  Profit-Sharing 
Fund  for  1964 

Los  Angeles 

The  directors  of  the  Times 
Mirror  Co.  have  authorized  a 
contribution  of  $825,000  to  the 
Profit-Sharing  Trust  for  1964, 
the  20th  year  the  plan  has  been 
in  operation  for  employes  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

This  is  an  increase  of  10% 
over  the  1963  contribution  and 
more  than  doubles  the  $400,000 
designated  under  terms  of  the 
Trust  as  a  base  contribution. 
Revised  terms  instituted  three 
years  ago  call  for  the  base  con¬ 
tribution  after  the  company  has 
earned  a  minimum  return  on  its 
investment  and  certain  other 
technical  requirements  have 
been  met. 

Only  employes  of  the  parent 
Times  Mirror  Co.  participate  in 
the  program.  This  year’s  contri¬ 
bution  brings  the  total  since 
1945  to  $7,331,000.  Of  this, 
$2,175,000  has  been  contributed 
in  the  past  three  years.  The 
average  of  $725,000  per  year  in 
these  years  compares  with 
$303,300  for  the  first  17  years 
of  the  plan’s  operation. 

• 

S(^k  Equipment 
For  Gandhi’s  Paper 

Chicago 

Norris  J.  Nelson,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Calumet 
and  Journal  publications,  is 
heading  a  committee  of  business¬ 
men  who  are  attempting  to 
acquire  press  and  composing 
room  equipment  for  Himmat, 
India’s  new  national  weekly 
(E&P,  Nov.  28,  Page  46). 

Rajmohan  Gandhi,  editor,  is 
leader  of  the  Moral  Re-Arma¬ 
ment  movement  in  India.  This 
world-wide  movement  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  furnish  Gandhi 
equipment  to  enable  him  to 
establish  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Bombay.  The  present  weekly  is 
printed  offset. 
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The  steady  choice 
of  more  than  1000  newspaper  plants 
for  these  reasons: 


and  FIVE  STAR 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


ROLLERS! 


CONSISTENTLY 
HIGH  QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 
FAST  SERVICE 


CONTINUING 
RESEARCH  PROGRAM 


Five  Star  rollers  are  tempered 
black  rubber,  with  5  times  greater 
resistance  to  heat,  oil  and  abra¬ 
sion.  The  Velvet  Finish  R.O.P. 
rollers  are  green  rubber,  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  for  greater  affinity 
for  the  heavier  pigmentation  of 
colored  inks. 


Bingham,  and  only  Bingham,  of¬ 
fers  fast,  personal  service  from 
26  strategically  located  plants. 
You  get  immediate  action  on  your 
roller  requirements ...  including 
both  new  rollers  and  roller 
reconditioning.  More  newspapers 
use  Bingham! 


Bingham  rollers  are  constantly 
improved  to  increase  the  speed 
and  step  up  the  quality  of  news¬ 
paper  printing.  Five  Star  and 
R.O.P.  rollers  have  been  made 
stress-free  to  take  greater 
speeds,  retain  strength,  hold 
compression  setting. 


•  Atlanta,  Georgia,  274  Trinity  Ave.,  S.W. 

•  Baltimore,  Maryland,  1011  Curtain  Ave. 

•  Birmingham,  Ala.,  2  Fourteenth  Street,  W. 

•  Cambridge,  Mass.,  23  Harvard  St. 

•  Chicago,  Illinois,  636  S.  Sherman  St. 

•  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1935  Western  Ave. 

•  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1432  Hamilton  Ave. 

•  Dallas,  Texas,  1310  Patterson  Ave. 


•  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  304Vi  16th  Street 

•  Detroit,  Michigan,  4391  Apple  Street 

•  Houston,  Texas,  2702  W.  Dallas  Ave. 

•  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1604  W.  Minnesota  SL 

•  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  364  9th  Street 

•  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  223  W.  Ransom  St. 

•  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  706  Baltimore  Ave. 

•  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  1348  N.  Fourth  St. 

•  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  900  S.  Third  St. 


•  Nashville,  Tenn.,  315  13th  Ave.,  N. 

•  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1317  Race  St. 

•  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  88  S.  13th  St. 

•  Rochester,  New  York,  980  Hudson  Ave. 

•  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1300  N.  7th  St. 

•  San  Leandro,  California,  835  Fremont  Ave. 

•  Searcy,  Arkansas,  Lincoln  Street 

•  Tampa,  Florida,  1902  Flagler  Street 

•  CANADA:  52  Advance  Road,  Toronto,  Ontario 


SAM'L  BINGHAM'S  SON  MFG.  CO. 


BINGHAM 


General  Offices: 

636  South  Sherman  Street  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60605 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


James  \V.  Brady,  for  llie  past  four 
iiiontlis  asistant  to  John  B.  Fair- 
ehild.  publisher  of  WOMEN'S 
WEAB  DAILY  and  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD,  will  become  publisher  of 
both  of  these  daily  newspapers  on 
Feb.  1,  1%5.  John  B.  Fairchild,  as 
previously  announced,  is  now  editor- 
in-*hief  of  all  Fairchild  publica¬ 
tions;  he  is  alsrt  a  vice-president  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.  Before 
returninp  to  the  U.  S.  last  October, 
Mr.  Brady  had  for  four  years  been 
European  director  for  Fairchild, 
with  headquarters  in  Paris.  Prior 
to  that  he  headed  the  Fairchild 
London  bureau.  He  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  October,  19.S3,  from  Mary’s 
New  York.  In  January  of  IQ.'ib  he 
was  sent  to  Washington  where  he 
spent  three  years  covering  Capitol 
Hill  for  Fairchild.  He  was  trans- 
fered  to  London  in  January.  19.59. 


William  Hickman  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  Fairchild’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  to  specialize  in  covering 
the  Pentagon.  He  was  formerly  a 
newspaperman  in  Texas. 


On  Jan.  21.  FOOTWEAR  NEWS 
will  publish  its  Shoemaking  Tech¬ 
nology  Issue — a  comprehensive  re- 
|mrt  of  advances  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  side  of  the  industry,  covering 
new  products  and  techniques  in 
^lnH»  manufacturing  as  well  as  ma¬ 
terials  and  supplies  used  in  foot¬ 
wear  manufacture. 


Francis  Farley,  who  lias  been  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
court  news  staff  of  Fairchild  pub¬ 
lications,  where  he  will  cover  the 
-■'upreme  Court  of  New  York  County. 


128,615  extra  copies  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  have  been 
earmarked  for  distribution  at  mar¬ 
kets,  shows  and  trade  events  during 
the  month  of  January.  This  on-the- 
spot  distribution  at  the  various 
trade  shows  in  market  centers 
throughout  the  country  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  paper’s  regular  national 
circulation. 


Both  William  Pyle,  editor,  and  Steve 
Weinstein,  news  editor  of  SUPER¬ 
MARKET  NEWS,  were  in  Bal  Har¬ 
bour,  Fla..  Jan.  10-13,  where  they 
attended  the  midyear  meeting  of  the 
Super  Market  Institute  at  the 
Americana  Hotel. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pablfthcrs  of 

Daily  N.ws  RKord.  Wom.n't  W.ar  Daily, 
Horn.  Fumithines  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  News  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar,  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Chester  R.  Babcock. 

Va.  Editor,  Retires 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Chester  R.  Babcock,  editor  of 
the  Daily  Proyress  for  the  last 
8  years,  retired  Jan.  9.  He  is  6.5. 

Mr.  Babcock  joined  the  Prog¬ 
ress  as  managing  editor  on  Feb. 
1,  1943  and  became  editor  on 
Sept.  26,  1956.  He  began  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1921  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Wisconttin  Rapids  (AV'is.) 
Daily  Tribune. 

In  1937-38  he  ran  an  auto 
agency  in  Blytheville,  Ark.,  and 
returned  to  newspaper  work  in 
19.39  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  Waupon  (Wis.)  Leader 
News.  Four  years  later  he  joined 
the  Daily  Progress. 

The  editorial  page  of  the 
Progress  is  now  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ray  E.  Dilley  Jr.,  who 
joined  the  paper  four  months 
ago  after  16  years  on  the 
Sax'annaJi  (Ga.)  Evening  Press, 
the  last  seven  as  chief  editorial 
writer. 

Other  additions  to  the  Prog¬ 
ress  staff  are  Mrs.  Anne 
Mitchell  Behlen,  University  of 
Kentucky  graduate,  to  the 
women’s  news  staff ;  and  Pat 
Washburn,  formerly  of  the  Big 
Springs  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald,  to 
the  sports  staff. 

«  «  « 

William  .1.  Clew,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  —  given  addi¬ 
tional  duties  as  Sunday  editor, 
.succeeding  the  late  H.  ViGGO 
-A.NDERSEN. 

*  *  * 

Latham  B.  How.ard,  comp¬ 
troller,  George  W.  Bragdon,  re¬ 
porter,  and  Edmund  Coyne,  art¬ 
ist  —  retired  from  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

W’lLLiAM  M.  Ware  —  from 
Sunday  and  feature  editor  to 
night  managing  editor,  (Cleve¬ 
land)  Plain  Dealer;  David  I. 
Rimmell,  night  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeds  Mr.  Ware;  Lewis 
B.  Edwards  —  from  assistant 
night  managing  editor  to  as¬ 
sistant  day  managing  editor. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
prot^tion  offered  by  Employer's 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
aEree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  .  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Montqomery 
ATLANTA.  34  P(>Mhtr«e.  N  E 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  JackM>n 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 
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W.  W.  Baker 

Baker  Goes  on  Board 
Of  Kansas  City  Star 

Kansas  City 

W.  W.  Baker,  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  company,  filling  a  vacancy 
resulting  from  the  retirement 
Dec.  31  of  Roy  A.  Roberts,  board 
chairman. 

Mr.  Baker,  43,  has  been  as¬ 
sociate  editor  two  years  and  an 
editorial  writer  since  1956.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  staff 
since  1947,  coming  to  the  pa¬ 
per  after  four  years  of  Army 
service. 

He  is  a  native  of  Kansas  City 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan. 

*  *  * 

Paul  S.  Plumer,  general 
manager  of  the  Augusta  (Me.) 
Kennebec  Journal  —  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  Maine  members  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

it  if  * 

Edmund  R.  De  Moch,  state 
editor  for  Illinois  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  of  Associated  Press 
—  transferred  to  Minneapolis, 
replacing  George  H.  Bradley, 
retired. 

*  ♦  * 

John  R.  Finnegan,  editorial 
writer  the  past  seven  years  — 
named  associate  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Keckstein,  sports 
writer  for  the  Columbus  (0.) 
Dispatch  —  new  president  of 
Ohio  Chapter,  U.  S.  Harness 
Writers  Association. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Lemmon,  former 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  copy 
desk  chief  —  now  teaching  basic 
courses  in  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism. 


Robert  E.  Whittemori  — 
from  publicity  director  at  Hart- 
wick  College,  Oneonta,  N.  Y,, 
to  general  manager  and  editor 
of  the  Norwich  (N.  Y.)  E veiling 
Sn  n. 

*  *  * 

Francis  D.  Ide,  consultant  to 
the  advertising  director  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Trib¬ 
une  —  retired.  He  was  once  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  S/ni 
Diego  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Stewart  —  from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor,  Elko 
(Nev.)  Daily  Free  Press;  Earl 
A.  Frantzen  —  from  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  to  business  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Se.mpijc,  city  editor,  Jer¬ 
sey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal 
—  resigned  to  write  a  book. 

*  *  * 

Roy  SHOPNE31,  editor.  Enter¬ 
prise  (Ala.)  Ledger  —  recipient 
of  the  Alabama  Baptist  Reli¬ 
gious  Journalism  award. 

if  *  a 

Tom  Lester,  oil  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Journal  —  re¬ 
tired  after  55  years  in  the 
newrspaper  field. 

<k  *  * 

James  B.  Coonety  —  promoted 
to  city  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Tribune,  replacing  H. 
Doyl  Taylor  —  now  on  the 
legal  staff  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

<k  *  * 

John  Bleakley  —  from  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune,  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  of  Iowa  Con¬ 
gressman  Bert  Bandstra. 

if  if  it 

John  Cunavelis,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  old  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Daily  News  and  Ver¬ 
mont  Sunday  News  —  named  to 
head  Vermont’s  new  youth  cen¬ 
ter  in  Burlington. 

*  «  * 

William  J,  Duddleson  Jr., 
former  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat  newsman — now  head, 
Division  of  State  Planning  and 
Technical  Assistance  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec¬ 
reation. 

if  *  if 

WiLUAM  A.  Langley  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  bureau  manager  of 
UPI  at  Portland,  Me.,  succeed¬ 
ing  Alan  L.  Marden,  resigned. 

i|c  «  « 

J.  D.  Hancock,  who  began 
his  career  as  a  route  carrier — 
now  city  circulation  manager  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  suc¬ 
ceeding  R.  H.  McCoy,  who  re¬ 
tired  after  20  years  in  the 
position. 
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MORE 

PUBLISHERS 
COME  TO 


for  presses  with 
bigger  reserve 
capacity 


nention 

Flory  Begins  , 
Assignment 
With  OEP 


Tkd  Turpin  —  from  Wnll 
Street  Journal,  midwestorn  edi¬ 
tion,  to  political  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist,  Tuenon  (Ariz.)  Dnihj 
Citizen. 


James  I.  Finney  Jr.  —  from 
local  advertising  manager  to 
news  editor  of  the  Columbia 
(Tenn.)  Daily  Herald,  succeed¬ 
ing  Donald  M.  Axelroad  — 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Cliatta- 
Miof/a  \eu's-Free  /'rr.s.s. 


A.  J.  Kiekbuscii  —  promoted 
to  circulation  manager,  Winona 
(Minn.)  Daily  Meu'a,  succeeding 
H.  G.  IlYMES  —  now  assistant 
to  the  publisher. 


Dean  Fairchild  —  from  re¬ 
porter,  Tucuon  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Star,  to  reporter,  Phoenix  Ari¬ 
zona.  Cnzette. 


Jack  Bond,  formerly  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  lianner  —  to  the  staff 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
as  information  officer. 


C.  Waddell,  advertising 
artist  and  magazine  layout  man 
at  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
— retired  after  44  years  of 
service. 


Donald  F'.  Hardy,  auditor  — 
retired  from  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch  after  40  years  serv¬ 
ice. 


NATION-WIDE 


William  F,  Baird  of  Gong- 
wer  News  Service  —  president 
of  Ohio  Legislative  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association. 


TODAY  ARE  MICROFILMED  BY 


John  E.  Hughes  —  from 
sports  staff,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 

Observer,  to  Washington  and  I 
Lee  University  information  of- 
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ANNUAL  ALDIT 

Bright  Spots  Seen 
In  Freedom  Picture 

Sliortly  after  World  War  II  ended,  Editor  &  Pubusher  made 
the  first  formal  audit  of  press  freedom  around  the  world,  (E&P, 
April  IS,  19J,6).  The  job  of  assessing  censorship  and  other  factors 
impeding  the  flow  of  information  wa^  done  at  the  time  with  the 
help  of  correspondents  for  the  Associated  Press,  International 
News  Seriuce  and  United  Press  in  top  capitals  and  key  areas. 
This  report  showed  that  far  more  countries  suffered  restrictions 
on  the  gathering  and  publishing  of  news  than  enjoyed  even  a 
qualified  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  AP  has  continued  this  annual  appraisal  of  press  freedom 
and  the  folUnving  report  is  the  latest  in  the  series: 


Censorship,  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect,  continued  to  impede  the 
flow  of  news  around  the  world 
in  1964  but  a  few  bright  spots 
appeared. 

Soviet  Russia  came  through 
a  change  in  government  without 
restricting  the  writing  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondents.  Spain 
eased  controls.  The  United 
States  remained  free  of  direct 
censorship,  along  wdth  most 
British  Commonwealth  nations 
and  most  of  Latin  America. 

Censorship  takes  several 
forms. 

Actual  blue-penciling  of  news 
copy,  to  delete  words  or  change 
stories,  is  unusual  today. 

Censorship  at  the  source,  an 
effort  to  restrict  information 
that  might  be  embarrassing  if 
it  becomes  public,  continues 
even  in  U.  S.  units  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Many  aspects  of  this  source- 
censorship  still  are  at  work  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  while 
the  Kremlin  let  correspondents 
file  freely  when  Nikita  Khrush¬ 
chev  was  replaced,  it  kept  secret 
some  aspects  of  the  underlying 
situation  —  and  allowed  no  re¬ 
porters  to  question  Khrushchev. 

Most  countries  try  to  restrict 
militarj'  information  to  official 
announcements. 

Occasionally  a  nation  imposes 
a  “responsibility  censorship,” 
under  which  a  correspondent 
may  be  called  in  for  criticism  or 
expulsion  if  he  has  filed  some¬ 
thing  that  officials  dislike. 

*  * 

EA.^TERN  EUROPE 

Correspondents  need  advance 
permission  on  writing  to  go 
more  than  25  miles  from  Mos¬ 
cow.  Many  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  remain  closed  to  them. 

Poland  exercises  no  direct 
censorship  on  outgoing  dis¬ 
patches,  but  has  numerous  forms 
of  restraint  on  obtaining  news. 
W  e  s  t  e  r  n  correspondents  are 
treated  often  as  agents  of  their 
governments  and  barred  from 
news  conferences  and  court 
trials  open  to  local  newsmen. 


Accredited  correspondents  are 
informed  by  the  Foreign  Minis- 
tr>’  when  their  dispatches  are 
displeasing  and  reminded  of 
possible  consequences.  Report¬ 
ers  based  in  West  Germany  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  visas  to 
cov'er  stories  in  Poland. 

Officially  there  is  no  censor- 
.ship  in  East  Germany  but  news 
is  controlled  in  favor  of  the 
Communist  regime  by  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  trusted  communists  in 
control  of  news  sources  and  me¬ 
dia.  Western  reporters  can  ob¬ 
tain  visas  for  visiting  East  Ger¬ 
many.  There  is  no  prior  cen¬ 
sorship  of  their  copy,  but  if  the 
authorities  find  what  they  re¬ 
gard  as  an  overly  critical  atti¬ 
tude  the  correspondent  w’ould 
be  asked  to  leave  or  would  have 
difficulty  obtaining  another  visa. 

Newspapers  in  the  communist 
countries  are  under  strict  gov¬ 
ernment  control. 

EUROPE  AND  BRITAIN 

Censorship  at  the  source  is 
the  most  finistrating  aspect  of 
news  coverage  in  France.  Cor¬ 
respondents  were  forbidden  to 
write  any  speculative  stories  on 
French  atomic  experiments  in 
the  Sahara.  The  official  reason 
was  that  the  stories  w’ould  vio¬ 
late  security.  The  real  reason 
was  that  France  did  not  want 
to  stir  up  reactions  in  African 
states  bordering  Algeria.  There 
has  been  no  prohibition  on  writ¬ 
ing  about  forthcoming  H-bomb 
tests  in  Mururoa  Atoll  in  1967. 

Sometimes  censorship  at  the 
source  is  the  result  of  lack  of 
knowledge,  for  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle’s  confidants 
are  few.  But  over-all  the  French 
tradition  of  a  free  press  con¬ 
tinues  with  no  restrictions  on  a 
new'sman  who  wants  to  specu¬ 
late.  Nor  is  there  any  attempt 
to  make  life  difficult  for  for¬ 
eign  newsmen  who  criticize  de 
Gaulle  and  his  policies. 

West  Germany  exercises  no 
censorship  except  for  a  ban  on 
Communist  publications.  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  agree  the  pub¬ 


lic  has  a  right  to  be  informed, 
but  they  reserv’e  the  right  to 
withhold  information  on  sensi¬ 
tive  and  touchy  issues. 

A  notable  easing  of  censor¬ 
ship  at  the  source  occurred  in 
Spain,  where  there  is  no  con¬ 
trol  over  outgoing  dispatches. 
But  the  government  withdrew 
the  credentials  of  one  Austrian 
correspondent  on  the  ground  he 
specialized  in  news  unfavorable 
to  Spain  and  its  regime.  The 
government  containued  to  main¬ 
tain  firm  control  over  domestic 
newspapers  and  broadcast  news. 
Directors  of  publications  were 
permitted  to  act  as  their  own 
censors.  The  requirement  for 
submission  of  page  proofs  to 
an  official  censor  was  stopped. 

PORTUGAL 

In  Portugal  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  were  not  subject  to 
direct  censorship  but  publica¬ 
tion  of  articles  unfavorable  to 
the  government  usually  touched 
off  a  complaint  from  a  govern¬ 
ment  spokesman.  There  was  no 
easing  of  direct  censorship  of 
domestic  newspapers  and  other 
news  organs. 

Flow  of  news  in  and  out  of 
Britain  is  entirely  free  from 
censorship  and  restraint  at  the 
source  is  rare.  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  got  some  com¬ 
plaints  from  his  Labor  Party 
colleagues  that  he  was  letting 
newsmen  in  on  official  moves  be¬ 
fore  giving  the  word  to  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

At  the  Vatican  there  was  sig¬ 
nificant  relaxation  at  the  source 
on  some  Vatican  newrs.  Official 
briefings  at  the  Ecumenical 
Council  were  detailed  with 
spokesmen  reporting  in  full  on 
disputes  that  might  have  been 
glossed  over  in  the  past.  During 
Pope  Paul’s  trip  to  India  an 
American  priest  gave  regular 
briefings.  The  Pope  himself 
broke  a  barrier  between  the 
papacy  and  the  press  by  chat¬ 
ting  with  new’smen  aboard  his 
airliner  on  the  Rome-Bombay 
round  trip. 

There  is  no  direct  censorship 
of  outgoing  dispatches  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries. 

AFRICA 

Ghana  maintained  its  strin¬ 
gent,  direct  censorship  over  out¬ 
going  news.  Radiophotos  were 
added  to  the  items  needing  a 
censor’s  stamp.  Sports  writers 
covering  the  world  feather¬ 
weight  title  bout  had  to  submit 
their  copy  to  a  censor  at  ring¬ 
side.  Foreign  correspondents 
register  at  the  Ministry  of  In¬ 
formation.  Local  newsmen  who 
w’rite  for  overseas  publications 
say  their  mail  is  opened  regu¬ 
larly.  Foreign  correspondents 
sometimes  bring  dispatdies  out 
of  Ghana  to  avoid  censorship. 


SOVIET  BLOC  COUNT  iUES 

Indirect  censoirdiip  cau  ed  the 
expulsion  of  three  corespond¬ 
ents  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1964.  One  was  ousted  for  his 
owrn  personal  reporting,  the 
others  were  expelled  because  of 
stories  they  had  not  written  — 
a  false  report  on  the  death  of 
Khrushchev,  and  descriptions  of 
the  Soviet  scene  and  Lenin’s 
private  life. 

Foreigpi  correspondents  in 
Moscow  are  in  three  categories. 
Those  from  friendly  Communist 
countries  have  some  freedom  to 
talk  to  whomever  they  wish. 
Those  from  Communists  news¬ 
papers  in  western  countries  are 
given  secret  briefings  so  they 
can  act  as  channels  of  informa¬ 
tion,  much  of  it  unpublished  to 
foreign  communists.  Others,  in¬ 
cluding  western  correspondents, 
are  usually  denied  access  to  in¬ 
formed  Soviet  sources.  They  are 
forbidden  to  make  contact  with 
any  Soviet  official  for  news 
other  than  through  the  foreign 
ministry  or  a  “state  committee 
for  cultural  relations  with  for¬ 
eign  countries.”  Attempts  to  go 
directly  to  sources  bring  repri¬ 
mands  from  the  press  depart¬ 
ment. 

Visiting  correspondents  get 
better  treatment  —  their  re¬ 
quests  for  interviews  may  be 
honored,  while  those  of  resident 
correspondents  are  ignored.  A 
tight  policy  is  maintained  on 
requests  for  resident  corre¬ 
spondents’  visas.  A  housing 
shortage  is  given  as  the  main 
reason. 

In  Nigeria,  the  most  populous 
country  of  Africa,  there  was  no 
direct  or  indirect  censorship. 
But  during  a  two-weeks  gen¬ 
eral  strike  in  June  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  discovered  their 
copy  was  being  scrutinized  close¬ 
ly  and  in  at  least  one  instance 
the  cable  office  refused  to  trans¬ 
mit  part  of  a  dispatch. 

In  Guinea,  correspondents  say 
their  mail  is  opened  and  dis¬ 
patches  regarded  as  uncom¬ 
plimentary  result  in  criticism 
from  government  officials. 

Occasional  difficulties  arise  in 
times  of  stress  in  the  Congo. 
Stanleyville  was  barred  to  for¬ 
eign  newsmen  immediately  after 
the  November  U.  S.-Belgian 
rescue  mission.  Three  British 
reporters  were  placed  under  ' 
house  arrest  when  they  arrived 
and  were  returned  to  Leopold¬ 
ville.  This  followed  a  story  that 
said  Joseph  Mobutu,  the  army 
chief,  made  only  a  brief  visit 
to  Stanleyville  airport  after  its 
capture,  and  implied  he  did  not 
dare  enter  the  sniper-infested 
city. 

Such  French-speaking  states  u 
as  Congo  Brazzaville,  Dahomey, 
Cameroon,  Gabon,  the  Ivory 

{Continued  from  page  58) 
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PHOTO  TYPOSITORS  ARE 
MAKING  HEADLINES... 


around 


the  world ! 


For  more  details  and  actual  lettering  samples,  write.  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  INC.  an  affiliate  of  VISUAL  GRAPHICS  CORPORATION 
SO  sales,  service  and  instruction  offices  throughout  the  U.S  and  Canada- Woridwide  offices  now  being  estabhshed  •  305  EAST46TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10017 


THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  TYPOGRAPHY  MACHINE! 


This  miraculous  machine  rapidly  sets  type  and  letter¬ 
ing  to  175  point  sizes— or  fractions  thereof.  Its  pro¬ 
jection  system  permits  200%  enlargement  (2x  up) 
through  400%  reduction  (4x  down)  from  a  single  film 
font.  Development  is  instantaneous  within  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  produces  sharp,  camera-ready  type  to  size 
without  the  need  of  stats  or  photo  copies. 


There  are  over  500  film  fonts  of  type  and  lettering 
styles  to  choose  from  in  the  Photo  Typositor  library. 

•  T)/pography  at  your  fingertips! 


All  the  typography 
in  this  advertisement 
was  set  on  the  Photo  Typositor 
(other  than  the  body  type) 


Censorship 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


Coast  and  Toffo  claim  to  be 
free  of  censorship.  But  controls 
are  imposed  on  communications 
in  times  of  national  upheaval. 
This  may  amount  to  censorship. 

A.SIA 

Severe  restrictions  at  the 
source  impede  the  work  of  the 
few  western  correspondents  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Communist  China.  No 
Americans  are  amon)?  them. 
There  is  no  direct  censorship 
over  dispatches  filed  out  of 
Peking,  but  the  correspondents 
are  threatened  with  expulsion 
if  they  .send  dispatches  displeas¬ 
ing  to  the  government.  The 
Chinese  press  and  radio  are  the 
voice  of  Peking  and  controlled. 

Censorship  is  not  applied  to 
outgoing  dispatches  or  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
island  of  Formosa,  but  news¬ 
papers  observe  certain  recog¬ 
nized  taboos,  such  as  avoiding 
criticism  of  what  is  called  the 
supreme  goal  of  national  policy 
—  recovery  of  the  mainland. 
Nationalist  China  remains 
barre<l  from  the  International 
Press  Institute  for  allegefl  lack 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  South  Viet  Nam  censor¬ 
ship  of  outgoing  dispatches  is 
occasionally  imposed,  or  dis¬ 
patches  are  delayed.  Censorship 
at  the  source  remained  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  1964,  but  even  this  slack¬ 
ened.  Newspapers  were  subject 
to  suspension  but  criticism  of 
the  government  was  permitted. 

Stories  by  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  remained  untouched  in 
Thailand  and  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  permitted  newspapers  for 
the  first  time  in  five  years  to 
express  opinions.  They  were  un¬ 
der  orders  to  avoid  printing 
anything  prejudicial  to  public 
peace  and  order. 

Burma  maintained  its  ban  on 
stationing  of  western  newsmen 
in  the  country.  Local  newspa¬ 
pers  were  fed  from  a  single, 
government  -  controlled  source. 
Stories  filed  by  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  visiting  Burma  were 
scrutinized  carefully  but  not 
censored. 

Indonesia’s  foreign  ministry 
press  section  maintained  a  close 
watch  on  stories  about  the 
country  printed  abroad,  but 
there  was  no  direct  censorship. 
Unfavorable  accounts  result^ 
sometimes  in  action  against  the 
correspondent. 

Cambodia  maintained  a  cool 
attitude  toward  western — chief¬ 
ly  American  —  correspondents, 
refusing  to  issue  them  visas  ex¬ 
cept  on  occasions  suitable  to  the 
regime  of  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk. 


Despite  the  tension  .set  off 
by  Indonesian  guerrilla  raids 
and  a  nationwide  emergency 
.status,  Malaysia  did  not  impose 
censorship  on  either  foreign  or 
local  newsmen. 

There  was  no  overt  cen.sorship 
in  the  Indian  sulx-ontinent.  In 
most  of  India,  Pakistan  and 
Ceylon  news  moved  freely  and 
officials  were  available  to  per¬ 
sistent  newsmen. 

Indian  officials  complained 
with  increasing  frequency  that 
the  nation’s  image  was  pre¬ 
sented  unfairly  abroad.  On  oc¬ 
casion  the  government  sum¬ 
moned  individual  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  to  hear  the  com¬ 
plaints. 

Restrictions  on  news  gather¬ 
ing  in  Japan  stem  from  the 
Japanese  reporters’  clubs  in 
government  ministries  and  agen¬ 
cies  which  attempt  to  exclude 
non-members  from  news  confer¬ 
ences  and  briefings.  But  Japa- 
ne.se  officials  are  generally  will¬ 
ing  to  be  inten’iewed  by  for¬ 
eign  correspondents,  and  there 
is  no  censoi-ship  of  their  copy. 
The  domestic  jiress  is  entirely 
fi*ee. 

Relations  of  the  South  Korean 
government  with  the  local  press 
remained  cool  at  year’s  end. 
During  eight  weeks  of  martial 
law  major  newspapers  in  Seoul 
and  the  flow  of  news  to  provin¬ 
cial  dailies  were  under  strict 
l)rior  censor.ship.  Dispatches  by 
foreign  correspondents  remained 
uncen.sored. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Censorship  still  plagues  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  in  many  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Middle  East,  vary¬ 
ing  from  light  to  heavy.  Iraq, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Jordan  and 
Lebanon  are  among  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  restrictions  of  some 
kind  are  occasionally  applied. 
But  the  main  chore  of  the  cor¬ 
respondent  is  in  dealing  with 
secrecy  that  surrounds  govern¬ 
ments. 

Outgoing  dispatches  are  not 
censored  in  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public,  but  contacts  with  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  remain  limited. 

In  Israel  correspondents  sub¬ 
mit  dispatches  for  deletion  of 
anything  the  censor  might  inter¬ 
pret  as  affecting  military  se¬ 
curity. 

The  censorship  picture  im¬ 
proved  considerably  in  1964  in 
Turkey  with  the  lifting  of  mar¬ 
tial  law.  Some  editions  of  for¬ 
eign  publications  were  not  dis¬ 
tributed  during  the  year  be¬ 
cause  of  what  were  considered 
anti-Turkish  reports  of  the 
Cyprus  crisis.  Foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  send  cables  without 
censorship.  It  is  still  difficult 
to  obtain  some  information  from 
government  officials,  but  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  former  newspa¬ 


perman  as  Minister  of  Press 
and  Tourism  has  improved  the 
problem  of  censorship  at  the 
source. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

A  touch  of  censorship  was  ap¬ 
plied  during  the  year  in  Brazil, 
which  has  a  long  tradition  of  no 
censorship.  During  the  March 
30-April  1  levolt  outgoing  dis¬ 
patches  were  read  by  military 
officials.  There  was  little  delay 
in  transmission  and  apparently 
nothing  was  deleted. 

Colombia  exercises  no  direct 
censorship,  but  the  government 
requires  all  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  communications  ministry 
liefore  they  can  send  cables  at 
l)ress  rates.  This  takes  up  to  a 
week  and  .sometimes  discourages 
visiting  newsmen. 

Pre.ssure  on  news  services  to 
curb  news  of  teriorism  and 
guerrillas  continued  in  1964 
from  Venezuela’s  democratic 
but  sometimes  authoritative  gov¬ 
ernment.  Congress  was  consid¬ 
ering  legislation  aimed  at  “war 
propaganda,’’  defined  as  any 
article  tending  to  piaise  the 
rebels  and  weaken  confidence  in 
the  government.  The  domestic 
press  would  be  subject  to  fines 
or  imprisonment  and  foreign 
newsmen  to  expulsion. 

Peru,  Mexico,  Bolivia,  and 
Argentina  were  among  the  many 
Latin  American  countries  which 
impose  no  censoi'ship  on  out¬ 
going  dispatches.  In  Fidel  Cas¬ 
tro’s  Cuba  the  situation  waxes 
hot  and  cold,  but  western  cor¬ 
respondents  noted  a  consider¬ 
able  easing  of  restrictions  dur¬ 
ing  1964,  notably  a  cut  in  the 
delay  in  placing  phone  calls  and 
movement  of  cable  copy. 

• 

Wortls,  Words,  S 

Hackensack,  N.  .1. 

To  impress  the  staff  of  the 
Record  with  the  fact  that  talk 
isn’t  cheap,  the  new’spaper’s 
house  magazine  recently  showed 
a  facsimile  of  the  company’s 
telephone  bill  for  one  month  — 
September,  1964.  The  total  due 
the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  for  service  was  $6,167.33. 
The  staff  made  31,806  calls.  Toll 
charges  came  to  $1,006  and  the 
tab  for  calls  over  the  300  mes- 
.sage  unit  allowance  added  up 
to  $1,729.95. 

• 

Publisher’s  Tribute 

Longview,  Tex. 

Members  of  his  staff  surprised 
Publisher  Carl  Estes  of  the 
Longview  Daily  News  and  Long¬ 
view  Morning  Journal  by  dedi¬ 
cating  the  papers’  Industrial 
Progress  Edition  to  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  30th  year  as 
owner.  The  edition  contained 
538  pages. 
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Fax  Editioa 
From  London 
To  Belfast 

Bi;[.i.’ast 

The  Luiidun  Daily  Mirror  and 
Sunday  Mirror  are  to  lie  printed 
here  on  a  site  four  miles  outh- 
west  of  the  city. 

The  development  will  cater 
for  new  increases  in  the  print 
and  paging  of  both  papers,  and 
will  give  an  improved  service  to 
readers  in  Northern  Ireland. 

“We  shall  now  be  able  to  lake 
atlvantage  of  tbe  great  technical 
progress  being  made  in  facsimile 
transmission  and  web-offset  litho 
printing,’’  said  Cecil  H.  King, 
chairman  of  the  International 
Publishing  Corporation  Ltd. 

“We  also  plan  to  produce  an 
edition  of  both  papers  for  Eire 
(Southern  Ireland)  from  this 
same  Belfast  plant.’’ 

Local  authorities  in  Northern 
Ireland  hav'e  given  the  expan¬ 
sion  full  co-operation.  Extra 
work  is  guaranteed  for  Iwth  edi¬ 
torial  and  printing  workers. 

The  London  Mirror  produc¬ 
tion  plans  include  Muirhead 
jiage  facsimile  equipment  and  a 
Go.ss  9-unit  litho  press. 

It  is  expected  the  new  press 
will  be  in  production  by  late  fall 
or  early  1966. 

• 

Bribery  Information 
LpuiIh  to  Conviction 

Cleveland 

Information  supplied  by  Louis 
Clifford,  Cleveland  Press  city 
editor,  and  a  reporter,  Paul 
Lilley,  has  resulted  in  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  city  councilman  on 
l)ribery  charges. 

Councilman  Michael  Fatica 
and  a  co-defendant,  .Anthony 
Cesa,  a  trenching  company  con¬ 
tractor,  were  found  guilty  after 
a  33-day  trial.  Fatica’s  arrest, 
indictment  and  conviction  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Press  to  County 
Pro.secutor  John  T.  Corrigan  last 
Feb.  12.  It  involved  a  lawyer’s 
story  of  a  $5,000  bribe  demand 
for  support  in  a  liquor  permit 
transfer  for  a  restaurant. 

• 

Sun  in  Viet 

Lewiston,  Me. 

The  fighting  in  Viet  Nam  has 
been  brought  directly  home  to 
L.  Bradford  Crafts,  a  reporter 
and  photographer  for  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  Daily  Surr.  He  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  that  his  son.  Pvt.  Charles 
Crafts,  23,  was  missing  in  ac¬ 
tion  after  the  battle  at  Ginh 
Nghia.  He  arrived  in  Viet  Nam 
Nov.  28. 
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How  this  high-speed 
movie  camera  helps  Abitibi 
make  top  quality  newsprint 


Most  companies  can  usually  find  a  top-notch  amateur 
shutterbug  among  their  employees.  We  found  ours 
right  in  our  research  department,  and  put  him  to  work 
with  our  new  high-speed  movie  camera. 

He  quickly  established  himself  as  a  super  shutter 
sleuth. 

A  typical  example.  We  wanted  to  be  sure  we  were  get¬ 
ting  theoptimum  in  roll  quality.  Ourshutterbug  set  up  his 
high-speed  movie  camera  and  a  battery  of  lights.  He 


then  captured  footage  (at  6,000  frames  per  second)  of  a 
mechanical  sequence  thattookone  second  to  complete. 

Slow  motion  projection  of  that  sequence  confirmed 
some  suspicions  we'd  had  and  told  us  several  things 
we  didn't  know  before. 

Our  research  into  newsprint  roll  quality  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  better  product  for  you.  That  is  the  sole 
reason  for  our  continuing  research  programme— better 
newsprint  for  our  customers. 


ABITIBI  SALES  COMPANY,  LIMITED  •  408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE.  TORONTO  2.  CANADA 

Products  serviced  in  the  United  States  by  Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 


Abitibi 


foremost  in  pulp  and  paper  research 


PHOTOGIL\PHY 


picture  possibilities.  There  also  the  new  President  took  the  oath 
may  be  glass  put  around  the  of  office. 

inaugural  stand  but  that  hasn't  “Photographers  had  >  set 
been  decided  on  yet.”  their  equipment  hours  before, 

He  added  that  security  is  al-  then  hold  their  spots.  In  se^  erely 
ways  a  problem  at  inaugura-  cold  weather,  cameras  and  film 
tions  because  it  restricts  move-  are  affected  to  a  degree  that 
ment  of  photographers.  calls  for  an  exercise  in  ingenu¬ 

ity.  Film  cannot  l)e  heated,  thoi 
exposed  to  cold. 

“Camera  lenses  cannot  take 
heat  and  cold,  therefore  a  happy 

holds  true  for  other  stands  at  thought  the  1965  inauguration  medium  of  warming  the  equip- 

"  .  ”  '  ’  „  ’  '  _ -I  -1—  _ _  ment  and  the  body  to  a  work- 

Day  Lafayette  Park  across  the  street  said  the  photographic  stands  at  ing  temperature  is  the  game  we 

~—j.  from  the  White  House.  It’s  there  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House  play  at  Inauguration.” 

■'■■■■  .  The  weather  was  also  the  con- 

size  as  the  first  inauguration  he  cem  of  Murray  L.  Becker,  AP 

chief  photographer.  “We  hope 
this  year’s  inauguration  will 
Georges,  take  place  in  weather  warmer 
in  front  of  and  without  snow  such  as  four 
years  ago,  when  cold  interfered 
with  camera  operations  and 
snarled  traffic.” 

ing  it  tough  for  photographers  He  said  he  would  be  happy  if 
on  the  street  level  to  see  much  the  parade  was  cut  back  from 

of  the  President  and  others  four  to  two  hours,  then  men- 

viewing  the  parade.  tinned  a  thought  that  will  be 

Harry  Harris,  AP  photogra-  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  some 
pher  based  in  New  York,  re-  in  Washington  Wednesday. 

“Many  good  pictures  will  be 
lost  without  the  outgoing  Presi¬ 
dent  on  the  scene  and  only  one 
1961,  the  open  photographers’  former  President,  Mr.  Truman, 
stand,  combined  with  the  low  attending  the  Inauguration, 
temperatures  and  cold  winds,  Coverage 

cieated  the  greatest  guessing 

game  of  whether  cameras  would  “Everything  has  gone  better 
function  at  the  precise  moment  since  FDR,”  said  Hugh  Miller, 
. ,  Washington  Post  photographer 

! j  who  has  covered  every  presi- 

dential  inauguration  since  Hard- 
X'  ing’s  in  1921,  with  the  exception 

//  of  Roosevelt’s  first  in  1933. 

i  In  pre-FDR  days,  there  was 

only  one  uncovered  stand  for 
^  mini  the  press,  Mr.  Miller  recalled. 

/  “It  was  in  front  of  the  Capitol. 

If  it  rained,  you  drowned.  Now 
v  the  press  has  two  covered  stands, 

^  ^n|  one  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

li'  ^  other  in  front  of  the 

White  House. 

Mr.  Miller  said  he  used  to 
I  ""JIH  climb  on  the  roof  of  the  Treas- 

V  ury  to  shoot  pictures  of  the 

parade.  Step  ladders  were  ac- 
JL  Cm  a  equipment  of  news  pho- 

tographers  covering  the  Inaugu- 
I'ation  and  they  carried  the 
t'nh  heavy  telephoto  camera  which 

y  -y-.  ^  *'**'  1  ■  r  weighed  between  40  and  60 

■  ^  pounds  and  was  over  three-feet 


Weather,  Security 
Inauguration  Worries 


By  Rick  Friedman  John  Rous,  another  AP  pho¬ 

tographer  based  in  D.  C. 

The  blizzard  of  the  night  be-  ’  ’  ’ 

fore  drifting  somewhere  out  to  the  Treasury  Building  and  in  would  be  the  biggest  ever 
sea  and  Inauguration  p  --  —  • 

breaking  icy  clear  and  sunny, 

Transportation  in  the  Capital  that  President  Johnson  will  sit  have  been  enlarged  twice  the 
virtually  paralyzed  by  the  previ-  a  bullet-proof  glass  enclosure 
ous  night’s  storm.  to  view  the  Inaugural  Parade,  covered  in  1933. 

Ice  and  snow  on  the  ground  “This  glass  enclosure  may  One  of  his  AP  co-workers  in 
and  wind  in  the  face.  present  a  problem  in  that  re-  D.  C.,  Harvey  W, 

Camera -laden  photographers  flection  from  the  big  strobe  claimed  the  stands 
climbing  ice-slicked  rungs  of  a  lights  set  up  across  the  street  the  White  House  where  the 
30-foot  steel  ladder  to  the  photo  to  illuminate  the  area  may  President  views  the  parade  will 
tower.  bounce  back  into  camera  lenses,  lie  much  higher  this  year,  mak- 

News  photographers  standing  The  lights  are  neede<l  liecause 
on  top  of  an  open,  unprotected  the  parade  in  the  pa.st  has  run 
tower  and  raising  or  lowering  '^to  darkness, 
equipment  in  a  wooden  box  op-  “If  the  glass  does  present  a 
erated  by  a  rope.  problem,  we’ll  have  to  work  it 

The  President  in  his  silk  top-  out  on  the  scene  as  best  we 
per;  his  wife  in  her  fluffy  pill-  ran.” 

box;  cameramen  with  hoods,  George  R.  Gaylin,  manager  of 

hunting  caps  and  hotel  towels  the  UPI  Newspictures  bureau  phers  faced  four  years  ago. 

on  their  heads.  .......  . .  . 

A  mass  of  photographers 
swarming  from  the  curb  dur¬ 
ing  the  Inauguration  Parade 
and  dashing  across  the  street 
for  close-up  shots  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  wife. 

This  was  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  Jan.  20,  1961. 

Stairway  .4dded 

And  what  will  it  be  like 
Wednesday,  Jan.  20,  1965,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.? 

“Our  stand  at  the  Capitol  has 
been  improved,”  Henry  L.  Grif¬ 
fin,  AP  Washington  photogra¬ 
pher,  reports.  ‘They’ve  added  a 
stairway  instead  of  a  ladder 
which  will  make  it  much  easier 
to  reach  our  positions.  Security 
measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  President  will  be  the  tight¬ 
est  ever  and  may  make  cover¬ 
age  more  difficult.  W’e  are  all 
hoping  for  balmy  weather.” 

Security,  the  elimination  of 
the  steel  ladder  and  the  weather 
run  through  the  thoughts  of 
other  photographers  who  will  be 
covering  the  Washington  scene 
Wednesday.  “That  the  rung  lad¬ 
der  used  to  mount  the  tower  in 
1961  has  been  replaced  by  a 
stairwell  is  the  best  news,”  Pat 
McDonald,  AP  photo  news  edi¬ 
tor,  said.  “This  will  make  it 
easier  for  photographers  to 
carry  their  heavy  gear  into  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  stand.  Four  years 
ago,  a  photographer  had  to  be 
a  Hercules  and  a  topflight  jug¬ 
gler  to  climb  that  stand  when 
he  was  loaded  with  equipment. 

“Other  than  this,  the  stand 
is  basically  the  same.  This  also 
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Save  minutes  per  print,  hours  per  day, 
and  get  top  quality  in  the  bargain! 


Now  you  can  have  a  ready-to-use,  top-quality 
8x10  black-and-white  print  about  15  seconds 
after  it  leaves  the  enlarging  easel!  The  Kodak 
Ektamatic  System  does  it  for  you  with  con¬ 
sistent  results  and  unmatched  versatility. 

You  get  more  in  every  box  of  Kodak  Ekta¬ 
matic  SC  Paper  than  from  any  other  paper 
you  ever  bought.  You  get  a  fully  processed, 
“stabilized”  print  in  just  15  seconds — a 
print  that  is  more  than  adequate  for  a  great 
many  uses.  And  this  print  can  be  made  per¬ 
manent,  if  you  choose,  just  by  fixing  and 
washing  it  later  on,  or  at  your  leisure.  You 
get  the  full  range  of  contrast  grades  because 
you  print  with  Kodak  Polycontrast  Filters. 
You  get  stain-free  borders  and  highlights. 
On  top  of  all  this,  Kodak  Ektamatic  SC  Paper 


can  be  used  just  like  Kodak  Polycontrast 
Paper  and  be  processed  in  the  conventional 
manner.  All  this  from  the  same  box.  A  great 
way  to  simplify  your  paper  inventory! 

The  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor  accepts 
paper  up  to  18  inches  wide.  It  features  no¬ 
mix,  no-pour,  spillproof  chemical  handling. 
One  change  of  chemicals  is  good  for  400 
8x10  prints.  Replenishment  is  automatic. 
Operation  requires  no  training.  No  special 
plumbing  or  wiring  is  needed.  It  couldn’t  be 
simpler.  It  couldn't  be  better. 

See  a  demonstration  today!  Call  your 
Kodak  Professional  Stockhouse  Dealer. 

*  Ektamatic  is  a  trademark  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
for  rapid  process  paper,  chemicals  and  equipment. 


Professional  Photographic  Sales  Division 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Local  Covera  re 
Needs  Stresse.l; 
110  at  Seminiir 


BRONZED  MATRIX  of  special  edition  is  presented  to  Stanley  R. 
Banyon  (right),  publisher  of  the  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Palladium 
at  a  dinner  during  which  employes  observed  his  many  years  in  the 
newspaper  business.  Presenting  matrix  is  Ray  Mittan,  newscaster  of 
the  paper's  radio  station. 

.  For  He’s  the  Best  Boss 
Of  the  Last  Half  Century!” 


Be.nto.n  Hakbok.  Mich. 

Employes  honored  Stanley  R. 
Banyon,  publisher  of  the  Ben¬ 
ton  Harbor  News-Palladium, 
recently  and  itroclaimed  him  “the 
best  boss  of  the  last  half 
century.” 

.4s  a  surprise  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  a  special  edition  carrying 
the  headline  “Employes  Salute 
Stanley  Banyon”  was  distributed 
to  the  360  employes  of  the  New’s- 
Palladium  and  St.  Joseph 
(Mich.)  Herald-Press  and  Mr. 
Banyon  was  presented  with  the 
bronzed  matri.x  of  the  front  page 
at  a  dinner. 

The  employes  also  wrote  Mr. 
Banyon  a  letter  which  appeared 


stayed  on  the  firinR  line  with 
the  rest  of  us  as  a  penuine  work- 
inp  newsi)aperman.” 

• 

Bradish  Heads  Firm 

Cnir.AGo 

William  Bradish  has  l)een 
named  president  of  Reilly-Lake 
Shore  Graphics  Division  of 
Electropraphic  Corporation, 
which  produces  electrotypes, 
l)hoto-enpravinps,  ROP  Bista 
color  mats  and  plastic  plates. 
He  had  been  sales  manaper 
since  1957. 

• 

Programming  Editor 


SALUTE — Employes  Hold  up 
special  edition  saluting  Stanley  R. 
Banyon,  publisher  of  Benton  Har¬ 
bor  (Mich.)  News-Palladium,  for 
his  long  and  distinguished  career 
as  a  newspaperman. 


-Mayors  Resolution: 

\  New  Newspaper 

Louisvii-le,  Ky. 

One  of  the  last  .stories  of  1964 
jjublished  by  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  reports  the 
Mayor’s  New  Year’s  resolution: 
to  launch  another  daily  news- 
l)aper. 

Mayor  William  O.  Cowper  was 
(pioted  as  sayinp:  “Durinp  these 
past  three  years,  I  have  been 
more  aware  of  this  need  than 
perhaps  anyone.  Metropolitan 
Louisville  is  desei  vinp  of  a  daily 
newspaper  that  will  truly  repre¬ 
sent  the  interests  and  the  aspir¬ 
ation  of  this  community.” 

The  report  described  the 
•Mayor  as  a  frequent  critic  of 
the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times.  In  answer  to 
a  reporter’s  question,  the  Mayor 
.said  he  had  no  plans  to  pet  into 
the  newspaper  business  himself 
but  would  provide  the  initiative 
to  start  a  paper  and  would  “put 
up  a  modest  sum”  to  helj)  finance 
it. 

.Magazine  Improved 
With  Local  Columii8 

ErcENE,  Ore. 

Actinp  on  responses  in  a 
readership  survey,  the  Register- 
(luard  is  addinp  several  new 
features  to  its  Sunday  mapa- 
zine.  Emerald  Empire.  They  in¬ 
clude  columns  on  campinp,  in¬ 


Provideni  E,  R.  I, 

.4  New  Enpland  Press  Seminar 
was  attended  by  110  n.  wsmen 
Dec.  12  in  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  Bulletin  auditorium. 

William  B.  Dickinson,  man- 
apinp  editor  of  the  Philadelphin 
(Pa.)  B  idle  tin,  told  how  that 
paper  has  developed  its  zoned 
editions  to  provide  readers  in 
suburban  areas  with  news  of  the 
communities  into  which  many 
have  mov’ed  in  the  past  decade. 

Fred  W.  Burpner,  manapinff 
editor  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times,  explained  that  his  news¬ 
paper’s  prowth  in  the  past  few 
years  is  attributable  to  its  de¬ 
velopment  of  local  and  suburban 
news. 

William  J.  Woestendiek,  as¬ 
sistant  executive  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  told  how 
that  paper  has  made  surveys  to 
ascertain  the  interests  of  both 
old  time  residents  and  new¬ 
comers. 

Thomas  K.  Brindley,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  News,  presided  at  the 
session  which  was  conducted 
jointly  by  the  New  Enpland 
Professional  Chapter  of  Sipma 
Delta  Chi  and  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  Department  of 
Journalism. 

Queries  from  editors  and  re- 
jiorters  in  attendance  centered 
in  preat  part  upon  the  necessity 
of  local  newspapers  runninp  the 
so-called  “chicken  su))per”  items 
and  listinp  of  police  and  other 
routine  news.  'There  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
depree  of  coverape,  ranping 
from  “social  news  must  Ire  recog¬ 
nized  for  its  value”  to  “I  want 
every  reader  to  know  where  the 
fire  apparatus  was  poinp  when 
it  passed  his  house  last  nipht.” 

Coordinatinp  the  propram 
were  Gordon  Abbott  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Beverly  (Mass.)  Eveniny 
Times,  and  Prof.  Reuben  Meh- 
linp,  chairman  of  the  URI  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism. 


Column  on  Storks 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  on 
Jan.  10  bepan  a  new’  column  on 
stock  market  opinion  and  news 
and  carried  full  tables  giving 
w’eekly  price  ranges  of  stock  on 
the  New  York  and  Midwest  ex¬ 


in  the  special  edition  and  said, 
in  par*.  We  know  that  when¬ 
ever  we're  working  against  those 
daily  deadlines,  you  are  too. 
You  didn’t  get  to  the  top  of  the 
heap  just  to  sit  on  it.  You’ve 

62 


William  M.  Morris,  w’ho  left 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in 
1957  to  go  with  TV  Guide  mag¬ 
azine,  has  been  named  national 
programming  editor  for  that 
publication. 


tenor  decorating,  and  humor; 
fashion  illustrations,  and  gour¬ 
met  recipes.  The  Register-Guard 
is  discontinuing  its  distribution 
of  Family  Weekly,  the  syndi¬ 
cated  supplement. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


changes.  Roy  Wiley,  assistant 
financial  editor,  is  wrriting  the 
column,  w’hich  will  emphasize 
Chicago  companies  and  their 
stocks  plus  stock  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  major  brokerage  houses. 

LISHER  for  January  16,  1965 


Our  shopping  list 

for  34  million  homes* 
now  takes  us  to 
41  states 


When  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson 
Company  goes  shopping  for  merchan¬ 
dise  to  offer  shoppers  who  save  S&H 
Green  Stamps,  it  looks  for  top  quality 
and  for  good  value.  It  simply  makes 
good  business  sense  to  offer  products 
that  people  will  want  for  themselves 
and  for  their  homes. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  no  accident 
that  S&H  buys  rocking  chairs  from 
Tennessee,  or  luggage  from  Colorado, 
or  lamps  from  five  different  states.  The 
company  follows  a  long-established 
policy  of  buying  its  merchandise,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  every  state  where 
it  does  business.  In  fact,  S&H  “went 
shopping”  in  41  different  states,  buy¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  some  1,700 
products  from  more  than  600  manu¬ 
facturers  to  fill  its  1965  Ideabook. 


S&H  expects  to  expand  its  shopping  list 
to  even  more  states  and  products  be¬ 
cause  : 

Sales  volume  for  1964  was  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  company’s  history— with  a 
bigger  ’65  anticipated. 

At  the  same  time,  the  company’s 
redemptions  have  risen,  too.  People 
are  getting  more  merchandise  with 
S&H  Green  Stamps  than  ever  before. 

More  families  are  saving  S&H 
Green  Stamps.  Right  now  over  34  mil¬ 
lion  homes  save  S&H.  An  increasing 
population  and  a  wider  family  of  S&H 
merchants  will  make  this  figure  grow 
even  larger. 

*  Based  on  latest  nationwide  survey  of  consumer  attitudes 
toward  trading  stamps  conducted  by  Benson  &  Benson,  Inc., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


AN  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  THRIFT  SINCE  1896 


Magazine  At  Home 
To  Local  Features 


Oklahoma  City 

Twice  within  30  days,  the 
“At  Home”  section  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Oklahoman  saw  honors  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it. 

The  Dorothy  Dawe  Award  for 
home  furnishings  writing  was 
awarded  to  staff  writers,  Kay 
Lanier  and  Robbie  Mantooth,  in 
an  unusual  dual  ceremony  in 
Chicago. 

Ordinarily,  only  one  writer  for 
a  newspaper  wins  this  trophy. 
But  judges  were  so  impressed 
with  both  the  “At  Home” 
writers  that  a  double  award  was 
presented. 

Last  December  the  section’s 
editor,  Jack  Bickham,  made  a 
trek  to  Chicago  to  pick  up  a 
prize-winning  certificate  in  the 
Jim  Chandler  competition 
staged  annually  by  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders 
for  best  coverage  of  home  and 
real  estate  news. 

How  could  “At  Home  in  Okla¬ 
homa”  score  a  “double,”  win¬ 
ning  nationwide  honors  in  both 
home  reporting  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings  coverage?  Some  of  the 
answers  can  be  found  in  the 
many  changes  and  improvements 


made  during  last  year. 

1964  saw  the  initiation  of  in¬ 
tensive  coverage  by  Mrs.  Man- 
tooth  and  Miss  Lanier,  along 
with  striking  color  photography 
on  a  regular  basis  from  Okla¬ 
homan  photographers,  directed 
by  A1  McLaughlin. 

Real  Estate  writer  Gilbert 
Hill  began  a  weekly  column  on 
area  real  estate  news.  He  also 
chipped  in  with  his  column, 
“FUNdamentals  of  Photogra¬ 
phy.” 

Another  feature,  “Your  Home 
and  You,”  began  regular  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  section.  This 
staff-written  column  deals  with 
details  of  home  construction  and 
improvement. 

Deskman  Bill  Folsom,  a  con¬ 
firmed  do-it-yourself  enthusiast, 
introduced  still  another  new  fea¬ 
ture,  “Help!,”  which  offers  tips 
to  the  home  handyman. 

Reporter  Philip  Morris  began 
a  continuing  series  of  garden 
stories,  joining  regular  column¬ 
ist  Lona  Eaton  Miller  on  the 
garden  page. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Home  Builders  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  section  began  publi¬ 


Kay  Lanier  Robbie  Mantooth 


cation  of  a  “City  House  Plan  of 
the  Week,”  taking  plans  and 
information  as  supplied  by  city 
builders  and  offering  this  as  up- 
to-the-minute  information  of 
developments  as  they  are  con¬ 
cretely  reflected  in  new  city 
homes  being  offered  for  sale. 

Editor  Bickham  got  into  the 
new-column  act  with  “Hi-Fi,”  a 
weekly  feature  dealing  in  fun¬ 
damentals  about  high  fidelity 
sound  equipment. 

Popular  features  from  earlier 
times,  such  as  the  pet  column, 
“Hound  Hill,”  by  Louise  Rucks, 
the  Hiawatha  Estes  house  plan, 
build-it-yourself  Craft  Patterns, 


Question  Box,  interior  dtsip: 
specialists,  Pauline  Graves  and 
George  Adams,  and  handyman, 
Andy  Lang,  were  continued. 

The  box  score  at  year’s  end 
saw  five  columns  added,  plus 
four  weekly  features.  All  are 
locally  produced.  The  result  is 
an  “At  Home  in  Oklahoma” 
solely  concerned  with  home- 
related  news  and  produced  and 
edited  on  a  local-interest  basis. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  1965, 
another  new  feature  was  added, 
“The  Professional  Touch,”  by 
Ray  Arnold.  This  locally  written 
feature  deals  with  fundamentals 
of  sound  home  design. 


Astronauts’ 
Home  Town 
Wants  Fees 

Houston 

Radio  and  television  stations 
may  have  to  pay  $750  each  for 
the  privilege  of  broadcasting 
near  the  homes  of  astronauts 
living  in  suburban  El  Lago  (The 
Lake),  three  miles  from  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 

That’s  the  minimum  price  tag 
that  a  proposed  city  ordinance 
puts  on  a  license  to  use  remote 
broadcasting  equipment  on  the 
city’s  streets.  Mayor  George 
Walraven  said  the  proposed  law 
would  not  apply  to  reporters 
using  only  an  ordinary  automo¬ 
bile  to  operate  in  the  city. 

The  city  council  will  vote  on 
the  ordinance  Jan.  21.  Council- 
men  have  been  discussing  the 
regulation  for  nearly  a  year,  but 
it  was  proposed  formally  only 
last  week. 

For  an  initial  fee  of  $750,  a 
news-gathering  organization 
would  get  a  city  permit  to  oper¬ 
ate  any  equipment  which  would 
“obstruct  streets,  walks,  ease¬ 


ments,  esplanades,  parks,  and 
other  public  properties”  ($250), 
and  permission  to  operate  for 
72  hours  ($500). 

Each  extra  day  of  operation 
costs  another  $150.  The  proposed 
ordinance  also  requires  each 
news  organization  to  carry  a  $1 
million  public  liability  policy. 

Although  the  ordinance  does 
not  apply  to  cameramen  and 
“word-and-notebook”  reporters, 
city  officials  said  the  law  would 
cover  any  organization  using 
portable  darkrooms  or  heavy 
photographic  equipment  at  the 
scene. 

Eight  .48tronauts 

At  least  eight  astronauts,  in¬ 
cluding  four  now  training  for 
space  flights,  live  in  the  suburb. 
Astronauts  training  for  flights 
include  John  Young  and  Tom 
Stafford,  co-pilots  for  the  first 
two-man  Gemini  flight  in  April, 
and  Frank  Borman  and  Edward 
White,  prime  and  alternate  co¬ 
pilots  for  a  four-day  flight  now 
scheduled  for  July  or  August. 
Other  astronauts  living  here 
include  Neil  Armstrong,  Donn 
Eisele,  Russell  Schweickart,  and 
Edwin  (Buzz)  Aldrin.  None  of 
the  astronauts  had  any  hand  in 
requesting  the  ordinance.  Mayor 
Walraven  said. 


He  said  the  “bedroom  city” 
would  have  to  hire  extra  police¬ 
men  during  a  flight  to  control 
anticipated  “crowds  of  news¬ 
men”  expected  outside  the  astro¬ 
nauts’  homes.  “This  could  cost 
us  $150  a  day,”  the  mayor  said. 

Fees  for  the  first  three-orbit 
(4.5  hours)  flight  would  cost 
$750  for  each  news  organization, 
network,  or  pool.  On  the  four- 
day  flight  this  summer,  the 
individual  fee  would  be  $900. 
Covering  a  14-day  flight  con¬ 
tinuously  from  near  an  astro¬ 
nauts’  home  would  cost  $2400 
per  company.  The  city  of  El 
Lago  levied  a  total  of  $13,000  in 
property  taxes  during  1964. 

• 

1  Name,  2  Editions 

Galveston,  Tex. 

With  a  change  to  a  brighter 
format,  the  Galveston  Daily 
News  and  the  Galveston  Trib¬ 
une  have  undergone  a  name 
change  also.  The  papers  will  be 
known  henceforth  as  the  Galves¬ 
ton  News-Tribune,  with  a  morn¬ 
ing  edition  and  an  evening  edi¬ 
tion.  The  Saturday  edition  was 
terminated  last  year  and  only 
the  News-Tribune  masthead  was 
used  for  Saturdays,  Sundays 
and  holidays.  The  papers  are 
owned  by  the  Houston  Post  Co. 

EDITOR  a:  PU 


Eimers  and  Wetzel 
Exchange  AP  Posts 

The  appointment  of  two  new 
bureau  chiefs  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Associated  Press. 

In  effect  the  new  appoint¬ 
ments  result  in  an  exchange  of 
bureaus  between  J.  Richard 
Eimers,  currently  in  charge  of 
the  Oregon  operation  at  Port¬ 
land,  and  Frank  R.  Wetzel,  in 
charge  of  the  Maryland  opera¬ 
tion  at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Eimers 
will  be  the  new  chief  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  Mr.  Wetzel  replaces 
him  in  Portland. 

Mr.  Eimers,  47,  entered  AP 
service  in  1948  in  Spokane 
where  he  later  was  appointed 
correspondent.  Prior  to  his 
being  appointed  chief  of  bureau 
in  Portland  in  April  of  1955  he 
was  a  field  representative  with 
headquarters  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  Wetzel,  38,  joined  AP  in 
its  Salt  Lake  City  bureau  in 
1963.  He  was  named  a  regional 
member  executive  in  Feb.  1958, 
with  headquarters  in  Denver, 
and  became  a  newsman  in  this 
same  bureau  in  March,  1961.  He 
transferred  to  Baltimore  in 
November  of  the  same  year, 
where  he  was  news  editor,  until 
his  appointment  as  chief  of 
bureau  in  1963. 
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NEW  GOLD  STAR  INKS  solve  major  problems  in 
process  color  work 


At  last  a  totally  new  ink  vehicle  solves  major  problems  of 
ROP  process  color  work!  Make  a  color  test  run  on  your 
newspaper.  Here’s  what  you’ll  see: 

At  first  glance  you  can’t  help  admire  the  overall  effect  of  the 
halftone.  Now  look  closely.  Detail  and  clarity  are  better 
than  you  thought  possible.  And  the  process  blacks  —  they’re 
real  blacks.  None  of  the  muddy,  washed-out  look  (even  with 
3-color  work).  The  special  brilliance  comes  from  extra  tinc¬ 
torial  strength  of  the  colors  with  the  sheen  finish  adding 
emphasis.  Run  your  hand  firmly  over  the  halftone.  That’s 
right— no  rub-off. Turn  the  page.  Have  you  ever  seen  so  little 
show-through?  See  how  well  you  were  able  to  match  ANPA 
engravers  proofs,  too.  Ink  consumption?  Great  mileage. 


NOW  SPECIAL  GOLD  STAR  INKS 
FOR  EDITORIAL  WORK 

Formulated  to  match  transparency  dyes  for  the 
greatest  possible  brilliance  and  fidelity  of  re¬ 
production  in  newspaper  editorial  color  where 
no  need  exists  to  match  national  ad  proofs. 

UNITED  STATES 
PRINTING  INK 
CORPORATION 

66  Industrial  Avenue, 

Little  Ferry,  N.J. 
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CLASSinEI)  CLINIC 


Smart  Wavs  to  Land 

w 

More  Realty  Linage 

By  Stan  Fin8ne88. 

CAM,  Providence  Journiil  and  Bulletin 


Real  estate  advertising  com¬ 
prises  about  one  third  of  the 
Classified  linage  of  most  news¬ 
papers,  so  it’s  natural  that  a 
good  share  of  every  CAM’s  sales 
effort,  promotion  and  research 
is  aimed  at  cultivating  and 
keeping  this  important  rental, 
resale  and  new  construction  lin¬ 
age. 

Elaborate  and  expensive  re¬ 
search  projects  aren’t  in  the 
books  for  most  smaller  news¬ 
papers. 

But  imagination  is. 

Simple  Formula 

Carl  Lehman,  CAM,  of  the 
35,000-circulation  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent  Journal, 
took  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing’s  1964  survey  of  the  “wants” 
of  prospective  home  purchasers 
and  added  just  one  simple  but 
effective  ingredient:  he  localized 
the  material  by  taking  the 
“here’s  what  buyers  want  to 
know”  percentages  and  checked 
500  real  estate  ads  in  his  owm 
paper  to  find  out  how  many  had 
the  desired  information  and  how 
many  didn’t. 

Vital  Farts  Omitted 

For  example,  75%  of  the  po¬ 
tential  buyers  wanted  to  know 
price.  Mr.  Lehman’s  checkout 
showed  that  92.6%  of  the  ads 
did  mention  price.  Only  15.9% 
of  the  ads  carried  location  — 
while  the  Bureau’s  study  indi¬ 
cates  that  70%  of  real  estate  ad 
readers  felt  this  was  important 
to  them.  Over  60%  wanted  to 
know  lot  size.  Less  than  15% 
of  the  ads  gave  it. 

Mr.  Lehman’s  presentation 
states:  “Note  the  differences  in 
percentages  between  the  two 
studies  .  .  .  indicating  that  many 
of  our  ads  obviously  left  out  in¬ 
formation  of  vital  interest  to 
buyers.  Did  yours?” 

The  four-page  folder  also 
covers  the  importance  of  con¬ 
sistency  —  relating  the  lengrth 
of  time  buyers  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  reading  the  paper  — 
and  it  points  up  the  dominance 
of  in-county  buyers.  Marin 
County  residents  account  for 
63.4%  of  home  sales  in  the  area. 

Circulation,  market  penetra¬ 
tion  and  figures  supporting  this 
wrapped  up  the  job. 

Mr.  Lehman’s  latest  effort 
supplements  his  “Home  Buyer’s 
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Origin”  report  done  last  year. 
It  should  be  an  effective  selling 
tool  for  his  department. 


D«»es  Advertiser  React? 

This  brings  up  one  of  the 
enigmas  of  resale  real  estate  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  it’s  about  as 
tough  to  resolve  as  any  problem 
a  Classified  adman  can  cope 
with : 

We  say,  “Let  the  ad  screen 
the  prospects.  Give  them  facts. 
Use  emotional  appeals.  Get  a 
hook  to  hang  the  ad  on.  Be  sure 
to  w’ork  in  a  pitch  for  action. 
Let  this  ad  bring  ready-to-buy 
prospects.” 

That’s  fine.  Or  at  least  it 
SHOULD  be  fine  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  advertiser  as 
well  as  the  newspaper.  Profit¬ 
able  for  both.  In  theory,  any¬ 
way. 

But  the  real  estate  advertiser 
.says,  “Look.  I’d  like  to  agree 
with  you,  but  I’ve  got  four  of¬ 
fices,  23  salesmen,  245  listings, 
25  ads  a  day  and  maybe  125  ads 
on  Sunday.  I  want  lots  of  ac¬ 
tion.  I  want  phone  calls.  I’ll 
leave  the  price  out;  or  I’ll  leave 
the  address  out.  When  I  get 
those  calls.  I’ll  get  hold  of  the 
buyer  and  go  to  work.  If  he 
isn’t  interested  in  the  piece  of 
property  he  called  on,  maybe  I 
can  sell  him  something  else.” 

Before  any  CAM  blithely 
tries  to  refute  this  point  of 
view,  he  ought  to  try  to  write  a 
couple  of  hundred  ads  a  week 
for  a  month  or  two. 

It’s  pretty  darn  awful  and 
it’ll  drive  you  to  easier  ways  of 
making  a  living.  Maybe  the  way 
it’s  being  done  is  all  right. 
Seems  to  work.  People  sell 
houses.  People  buy  houses. 

If  anyb^y  has  solutions, 
send  ’em  in  and  win  a  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Achievement. 

*  *  * 

Tab  Section  in  December 

Getting  back  to  linage  produc¬ 
tion,  here  are  two  strong  selling 
ideas: 

Robert  Ryder,  CAM,  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald,  wrapped  up  a 
100%  paid  eight-page  tab  sec¬ 
tion  for  one  real  estate  firm 
titled  “The  Key  to  Better  Living 
With  the  D.  A.  Duryee  Com¬ 
pany”. 

It  carried  a  full  page  of 


straight  Classified  on  homes  for 
sale  and  acreage  investments,  a 
page  on  the  firm’s  insurance 
division,  three  full  pages  of 
photo  listings,  a  double  spread 
on  the  sales  staff  and  a  cover 
page  that  features  a  strong 
pitch  on  a  “Guaranteed  Sales 
Program”  that  makes  it  easier 
for  a  buyer  to  find  his  new 
home  without  .selling  his  present 
home  first. 

«  *  « 

Apartiiicnl  Living  Tab 

Another  slow-season  linage 
producer  was  the  20-page  tab 
section  on  “Apartment  Living” 
produced  in  December  by  the 
Classified  staff  of  the  Lonp 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
Press-Telegram. 

Excerpts  from  C.4M  Jack 
Heller’s  “Staff  Dope  Sheet” 
give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
planning  behind  the  sale  of  thi.s 
attractive  and  effective  piece: 

.A  Classified  tabloid  section 
featuring  advertisements  and 
articles  pointing  up  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  desirability  of  apart¬ 
ment  living. 

This  section  has  been  spon¬ 
sored  and  approved  by  the  Long 
Beach  Apartment  Owners  As¬ 
sociation  as  the  official  publica¬ 
tion  celebrating  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  40th  anniversary.  The 
Apartment  House  Owners  have 
purchased  the  color  cover  page. 

A  letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  sent  to  all 
members  urging  them  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  it. 

RUN  DATE:  Sunday,  De¬ 
cember  13,  1964. 

FORMAT:  Tabloid,  6  col.  x 
13%"  per  page. 

FILL:  Straight  matter  de¬ 
scribing  apartment  industr>’. 
Apartment  story  given  with  18- 
inch  ad  or  better. 

FEATURES:  Picture  Page  2 
X  3  space,  photo  and  cut  in¬ 
cluded  in  rate. 

Apartments  Open  Saturday 

Builders  Section 

Suppliers  Section 

Apartment  Furnishings 

Apartment  Rental  Pages  — 
1x1  minimum 

RATES:  55c  per  line  or  con¬ 
tract  rate 

Besides  a  lot  of  apartment 
advertising,  copy  in  the  section 
ranged  from  replica  sculpture, 
loans,  financing,  painting,  mov¬ 
ing  and  storage  to  furnishing 
rentals,  refrigeration  and  dis¬ 
posal  service,  sandblasting  and 
carpet  cleaning. 

*  «  * 

DOT’S  DOT 

To  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  had  published  over  a 
half-million  want  ads  in  1964, 
it  was  decided  to  so  state  in  a 
page  promotion  ad  with  a  back¬ 


ground  of  500,000  dots,  "he  ad¬ 
vertisement  read:  “Thevo  area 
half-million  dots  on  tins  page. 
This  represents  the  nut  l)er  of 
Want  Ads  published  n  the 
Times-Union  so  far  this  year." 

In  the  lower  right  hand  cor¬ 
ner  was  the  line,  “Doubt  it? 
Count  them.”  .And  quite  :i  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  did,  appai  ontly. 

To  quote  from  one  letter  re¬ 
ceived:  “We  counted  803,520 
(lots.  We  felt  it  our  duty  to  in¬ 
form  you  of  this  grave  error.” 

How  many  dots  were  there? 
The  T-U  is  not  quite  sure.  It 
calculated  the  size  of  a  05-line 
screen  and  enlarged  it  to  fill  the 
page.  It  should  have  been  very 
close. 

The  T-U  has  been  carrying 
classified  ads  only  since  1959. 
Not  till  1964  had  the  total 
reached  500,000. 

«  «  ♦ 


I.INAGK  I  P 

Bob  Bates,  CAM,  Lowell 
(Muss.)  Sun,  reports  that  his 
11-month  linage  figures  ex¬ 
ceeded  last  year’s  12-month  to¬ 
tal  by  better  than  100,000  lines. 
Through  November  of  this  year, 
the  Sun  ran  2,702,146  lines  of 
Classified  compared  to  the  1963 
total  of  2,601,77r>  lines. 
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2  on  8ale8  Staff 


Robert  B.  Trotta  and  Daniel 
M.  Rourke  have  joined  the  New 
York  sales  staff  of  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
newspaper  representatives.  New 
York.  Mr.  Trotta  was  a  member 
of  the  sales  staff  of  the  Bran¬ 
ham  Co.,  covering  both  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  sales 
territories.  Mr.  Rourke  comes 
from  the  business  equipment 
sales  field. 


National  Observer 
Fills  New  Afl  Post 

R.  Larry  Huckle  has  been 
made  advertising  manager  of 
the  National  Observer,  published 
by  Dow  Jones  &  Company.  Mr. 
Huckle  was  midwest  ad  man¬ 
ager  for  the  paper  since  1962. 
Joseph  T.  Estes,  an  advertising 
sales  representative  in  New 
York,  replaces  him  in  Detroit. 
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Clieinstrainl  Co-op 

Chemstrand  division  of  Mon¬ 
santo  Company  is  offering  its 
retail  cooperative  advertising 
program  again  this  spring.  The 
company  will  pick  up  half  of  the 
retailer’s  net  cost  on  2400  lines 
of  newspaper  advertising  that 
features  either  Acrilan  or  Cumu- 
loft  or  both  in  carpet  advertise¬ 
ments. 
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A  fl('  'd  of  publicity  has  poured 
into  the  city  rooms  of  375  news¬ 
paper;  to  float  the  55th  annual 
S'atioi.al  Boat  Show  opening  at 
Kew  ork  City’s  Coliseum,  Jan. 
18-23. 

It  ci  me  from  the  typewriters 
of  H.  A.  Bruno  &  Associates, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  whose  staff 
started  work  on  it  in  August, 
under  the  direction  of  H.  A. 
Bruno,  president,  and  Russell  D. 
Gudgeon,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  .Some  63,000  words  were 
assembled,  written,  mimeo- 
jrraphed  and  mailed  to  the  news¬ 
paper  list. 

Each  publicity  package 
weighed  nearly  two  pounds.  It 
cost  $1.70  to  mail  first  class.  In 
it  were  three  press  books  mimeo¬ 
graphed  on  legal  paper.  One  was 
on  boating  in  general.  It  num¬ 
bered  110  pages.  A  second  on 
engines  and  accessories  ran  to 
64  pages.  There  was  a  general 
book  of  23  pages  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  pictures  that  could  be 
ordered  as  mat  or  glossy  print. 

A  slightly  smaller  package 
went  to  a  second  list  of  about 
200  publications. 

417  Exhibitors 

The  material  came  from  the 
417  exhibitors  in  the  show.  Most 
of  it,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Gudgeon,  had  to  be  written  to 
be  put  into  shape  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“A  great  percentage  of  it  will 
be  used,  not  all  of  it,  of  course, 
in  advance  of  or  during  the 
show,  but  held  and  used  during 
the  coming  summer  months,” 
Mr.  Gudgeon  said. 

H.  A.  Bruno  Associates  has 
handled  the  show’s  publicity 
since  1928.  Mr.  Gudgeon  has 
wn  on  the  job  since  1935.  The 
show  has  been  held  since  1905, 
out  there  have  been  gaps  when 
t  was  cancelled  because  of  wars 
'r  other  reasons. 

The  Bruno  staff  mans  the 
press  room  at  the  Coliseum.  Mr. 
dudgeon  said  about  50  news¬ 
paper  men  from  out  of  town  at- 
end  the  show.  They  are  wined 
and  dined  by  sponsors  and  ex- 
aibitors,  starting  with  a  big 
inner  Monday  night.  One  news¬ 
paperman  added  up  39  cocktail 
aarties  and  other  affairs  to 
rhich  he  had  been  invited 
uring  the  week  the  show  is 
pen.  There  will  probably  be 
lore  than  that,  according  to  Mr. 
ludgeon.  Of  the  417  exhibitors, 
!20  are  boat  builders. 

This  is  the  first  and  biggest 
f  boat  shows  held  throughout 
se  country.  All  of  them  gener¬ 


ate  considerable  local  and  some 
national  linage  for  newspapers. 
In  1964,  the  New  York  Times 
published  two  different  sections 
totalling  38  pages.  The  Herald 
Tribune  had  28  pages,  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  24  pages. 

For  its  client,  the  National 
Association  of  Engine  &  Boat 
Manufacturers,  Bruno  issues  an¬ 
other  press  book  of  eight  stand¬ 
ard-sized  newspaper  pages.  In 
advance,  a  broadside  headed 
“Boating  Means  Business”  is 
sent  out  with  a  reply  postcard 
for  newspapers  to  order  the 
book.  In  about  four  weeks, 
almost  500  newspapers  requested 
this  additional  material,  Mr. 
Gudgeon  said.  He  estimated  that 
about  100  newspapers  would 
publish  either  tabloid  or  stand-  I 
ard  sized  boating  sections  around  ' 
local  boat  shows. 

Last  year  the  NAEBM  made  . 
a  survey  of  99  boat  shows  held 
in  33  states,  covered  by  156 
dailies.  Special  sections  totalled  ' 
1,519  pages,  of  which  757  were 
tabloid  size  and  726  standard. 

Biggest  section  published  last 
year  was  by  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  with  68  standard 
pages.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  j 
had  64  tabloid  pages;  Boston 
Globe  and  Miami  Herald,  40; 
Milwaukee  Journal,  35;  Cedar  \ 
Rapids  Gazette  and  Asbury 
Park  Press,  28 ;  Dallas  Times-  \ 
Herald,  24;  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News 
Globe,  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
16 ;  Kansas  City  Star,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Independent,  14;  Chicago 
Tribune  and  San  Francisco  Call-  i 
Bulletin,  12  pages.  ! 

Several  papers  ran  sections 
on  more  than  one  show  in  their 
region,  Mr.  Gudgeon  said.  He 
noted  that  this  latter  trend  was 
increasing  as  “newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  in  non-show 
communities  awaken  to  the  plus 
business  opportunities  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  local  dealer  interest  or 
participation  in  these  events.” 

A  look  into  the  past  shows 
that  only  133  dailies  had  special 
sections  in  1961  with  636  stand¬ 
ard  pages,  and  539  tabloid.  ' 


Section  for  Builder  ^ 

A  gravure  supplement  to  run 
in  the  New  York  Times  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  by  Fairfax  Inc.  for 
the  Lefrak  Organization  which 
is  marking  its  60th  anniversary  | 
in  the  home-building  business. 
Prime  emphasis  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  program,  which  will  include 
local  media,  will  be  on  Lefrak  j 
City  in  Queens. 
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Now— you  can  install 
this  complete  Ludlow 
system  for  as  little  as 
$30  per  week ! 

You  can  have  a  complete  Ludlow  system  like 
the  one  you  see  pictured  above . . .  installed 
and  your  people  trained. . .  for  $30  per  week. 

Now  —  you  can  set  grocery  ads,  department  store  ads, 
improve  the  type  appearance  of  your  newspaper  with  an 
unlimited  supply  of  type  from  the  Ludlow. 

Here’s  what  you  get:  A  new  Ludlow  machine  installed; 
angle-top  matrix  cabinet;  spaces  and  quads;  superior 
figures;  assorted  grocery  logotypes;  cleaner  kit;  7  com¬ 
posing  sticks  plus  9  type  fonts  worth  far  more  than  the 
modest  down  payment. 

Find  out  today  how  you  can  install  this  complete  Ludlow 
system  for  as  little  as  $30  per  week  if  you  qualify.  Write 
for  your  free  copy  of  “Why  some  printers  prefer  Ludlow" 
to :  Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  2032  Clybourn  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Ludlow 

TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 
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CIRCULATION 


N.  J.  Lawmakers  Okay 
Work  Permit  Change 


Teenton,  N.  J. 

A  bill  permitting  newspaper 
publishers  to  issue  temporary 
work  permits  to  newspaperboys 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  18 
is  on  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes’ 
desk,  awaiting  his  signature. 
The  state’s  chief  executive  has 
45  days  in  which  to  sign  the 
bill. 

It  was  passed  by  the  State 
Senate  20  to  0  and  by  the  State 
Assembly  45  to  7.  The  measure 
had  been  amended  to  overcome 
objections  by  the  State  Labor 
Department  and  to  add  further 
protection  for  boys. 

The  amendments  were  drafted 
at  conferences  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  sponsor  of 
the  legislation,  and  officials  of 
the  State  Labor  Department. 

The  bill  provides: 

A  limit  of  40  hours  a  week  on 
the  combined  time  for  school  and 
work  permitted  newspaperboys. 

Restricting  the  permits  to 
newspapers. 

Restriction  of  the  routes  to  be 
covered  by  newspaperboys  to 
residential  areas. 

Enforcement  of  the  law  by 
the  State  Labor  Department. 

Newspaper  publishers  keep 
detailed  records  on  hovr  many 
newspapers  a  boy  sells  and  how 
long  he  works  and  retain  the 
records  for  at  least  tw’o  years 
after  a  boy  stops  working. 

Copies  lo  Parents 

Copies  of  the  "work  permits 
will  be  sent  by  publishers  to  the 
State  Labor  Department,  State 
Commission  of  Education  and 
the  boys’  parents.  The  permits 
will  remain  in  effect  unless  the 
publisher  is  notified  by  the  boy’s 
school  that  he  is  not  physically 
fit  or  that  the  work  is  impair¬ 
ing  his  grades. 

The  Press  Association  advo¬ 
cated  the  measure  as  a  means  of 
eliminating  the  delays  encoun¬ 
tered  with  the  control  of  work 
permits  by  school  officials. 

• 

Bill  for  Prejsg  Box 

Cle\’eland 

A  Cleveland  councilman,  John 
T.  Bilinski.  is  asking  that  Cleve¬ 
land  newspapers  and  radio  and 
television  pay  for  a  new  press 
box  at  Cleveland  Stadium.  He 
objects  to  lease  arrangements 
with  the  Cleveland  Indians  that 
calls  for  the  spending  of  $185,- 
000  on  a  new  press  box.  The 
city  would  pay  the  bill. 
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48c  to  54c  Per  Week 

Stamford,  Conn. 

The  Stamford  Advocate,  after¬ 
noon  daily,  has  boosted  home- 
delivered  price  from  48  to  54 
cents.  Newsstand  price  continues 
at  10c  a  copy. 

Polish  Paper  F olds 
After  68  Years 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Goniec  Polski  bade  “dobranoc” 
(goodby)  to  its  readers  recently 
after  68  years. 

The  farewell  message  was 
printed  in  the  current  issue.  No. 
5,856  of  Goniec  Polski,  a  Polish- 
American  newspaper  published 
in  South  Bend  since  1896. 

“With  a  heavy  heart,”  the 
announcement  states,  “we  are 
forced  to  announce  that  today’s 
edition  of  the  Goniec  Polski  is 
the  last  in  the  long  and  honor¬ 
able  period  of  publishing  a 
Polish  newspaper  in  South  Bend. 

Edwin  A.  Kalczynski,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  newspaper, 
said  costs  of  publication,  in¬ 
cluding  taxes,  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  while  the  number  of 
subscribers  has  been  decreasing. 

The  paper  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Kalcyznski’s  father,  George 
Kalczynski,  who  died  in  1958. 

Mr.  Kalczynski  said  he  will 
continue  operation  of  the  job 
printing  shop.  He  was  elected 
last  Nov.  3  as  county  recorder. 

He  said  it  was  decided  a  year 
ago  that  the  paper  would  be 
discontinued  if  rev’enue  from  it 
did  not  increase.  It  didn’t  in¬ 
crease,  he  said. 

When  the  paper  began  publi¬ 
cation,  it  w’as  a  semi-weekly 
printed  entirely  in  Polish  lan¬ 
guage.  Later  it  became  a  weekly. 
And  in  recent  years  it  contain^ 
articles  in  English  as  well  as  in 
Polish. 

• 

Eixperieiieed  Man 

Cleveland 

Colin  R.  Leinster,  25,  who 
spent  four  years  working  on 
London  newspapers  and  then 
came  to  New  York  and  cooked 
hamburgers  in  Manhattan  and 
worked  on  a  road  construction 
gang  near  Cleveland,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Plain  Dealer.  He 
is  on  general  assignment. 


New  Poll  Collects 
Opinions  About 
Car  Driving,  Etc, 

Minneapolis 

Metro-Poll,  a  new  public 
opinion  survey  sponsored  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star,  made  its 
debut  Jan.  5  with  a  report  on 
how  Twin  Cities  metropolitan 
area  residents  rate  their  fellow 
automobile  drivers. 

Metro-Poll  will  be  a  weekly 
feature  in  the  Star,  and  will 
base  its  reports  on  the  results 
of  interviews  conducted  in  the 
five-county  Twin  Cities  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

While  the  Star’s  Metro-Poll 
will  operate  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  the  Star’s  sister  news¬ 
paper,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
will  continue  with  its  21-year- 
old  Minnesota  Poll,  conducted 
on  a  state-wide  basis.  Robert 
Coursen,  editor  of  the  Tribune’s 
Minnesota  Poll  is  also  editor  of 
the  Metro-Poll. 

In  Metro-Poll’s  first  report,  17 
percent  of  the  licensed  drivers 
interviewed  said  they  think 
Twin  Cities  drivers  generally 
are  “rather  poor.”  However,  70 
percent,  when  asked  to  judge 
themselves,  felt  they  were 
“good”  drivers. 

Future  reports  will  cover  such 
subjects  as  bus  service;  how 
area  residents  would  describe 
the  Twin  Cities  to  a  European 
visitor;  public  school  matters; 
how  individuals  identify  with 
their  neighborhoods,  downtown 
area,  county  and  state;  family 
life;  food  and  eating. 

• 

Carrier  Scholarships 
Now  Total  $12,000 

Phoenix 

The  Phoenix  Gazette  is  mak¬ 
ing  available  to  its  newspaper¬ 
boys  educational  grants  in  the 
amount  of  $12,000  annually. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher, 
said  there  will  be  eight  scholar¬ 
ships  offered  each  year,  four 
valued  at  $2,000  and  four  at 
$1,000. 

The  awards  will  be  based  on 
newspaper  route  performance, 
scholastic  ability,  citizenship  and 
participation  in  school,  civic  and 
church  activities.  They  may  be 
used  for  tuition,  books,  fees  and/ 
or  board  and  room. 

More  than  1,600  newspaper¬ 
boys  deliver  the  Gazette  in  Ari¬ 
zona. 

• 

La  Nacion  Bombed 

Buenos  Aires 

A  home-made  bomb  exploded 
early  Jan.  1  at  the  side  of  the 
building  of  La  Nacion.  Doors 
and  windows  were  damaged. 


Seminar  at  API 
For  Circulators 


Thirty  circulation  ex-  cutives  i 
of  daily  newspapers  arc  taking 
part  in  a  two-week  eminar ' 
which  began  Monday  (Jan.  11) 
at  the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University. 

Members  are: 

Frank  W.  Arnold,  Raloi^h  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer  and  Raleigh  Times. 

James  E.  Bonneau  JFr/minpti'n  (Del.) 
Morning  News  and  Evening  Journal. 

James  B.  Briscoe,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald- 
News. 

Arthur  J.  Brooks,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News. 

Frank  A.  Casanova,  Arizona  Daily  Star 
and  Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 

Donald  M.  Chown,  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
T  imes. 

Joseph  P.  Daufhtrey,  Norfolk  (V».) 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 

Frank  DiBartolo,  Patent  Trader,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.y. 

Roland  E.  Erickson,  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times. 

Maurice  E.  Fearnall,  Owen  Sonni 
(Ont.)  Sun-Times. 

William  J.  Guess,  Cedar  Rapids  (Ij.) 
Gazette. 

Edward  L.  Hoffman,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
T  rentonian. 

A.  William  Holmberg  Jr..  New  York 
T  imes. 

Hartland  H.  Jelly,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  and  Milvraukee  Sentinel. 

Frank  W,  Long,  Wichita  (Kan.)  EagU 
and  Beacon. 

James  W.  McGarity,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen-Journal. 

Richard  A.  Morton,  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette. 

Arnold  P.  Munkittrick,  St.  Johnsbury 
(Vt.)  Caledonian-Record. 

Thomas  C.  Nutt,  Durham  (N.C.) 
Morning  Herald  and  Durham  Sun. 

Leroy  J.  Olsen,  Perth  .4mboy  (N.J.) 
Evening  News. 

V'lcente  Pierantoni,  El  Mundo,  Sac 
Juan. 

Harry  P.  Ruske,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union. 

N.  Walter  Ryals,  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review-Journal. 

Stephen  W.  Ryder,  Ottaway  News 
papers. 

William  E.  Shipe,  New  Brunswick 
(N.J.)  jiome  News. 

Ralph  D.  Skidmore,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

Thomas  P.  Steele,  Columbia  (S.C.) 
State  and  Record. 

Emerson  Stevens,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle. 

William  M.  Stoody,  Kitchener -Water¬ 
loo  (Ont.)  Record. 

Arthur  J.  Zullo,  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Record. 
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Casting  Machine  Job 
Assignments  Upheld 

A  panel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  approved 
the  assignment  of  work  to 
stereotypers  in  the  New  York 
Times  plant,  denying  the  press¬ 
men’s  union’s  job  claims. 

The  Times  maintained  that 
stereotypers  were  entitled  to  per¬ 
form  the  inspection  and  mark¬ 
ing  of  plates,  the  operation  of 
mechanical  conveyors  and  all 
other  work  between  the  cooling 
arch  of  Wood  Tension  Super- 
matic  Machines  and  Jampol 
Plate  Pushers. 

It  was  noted  in  the  Board’s 
decision  that  the  Supermatic  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  reduction  from 
four  to  two  men  at  each  of  the 
11  machines  in  the  Times’  main 
plant. 
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strip,  “The  Giants,”  about  Can¬ 
ada’s  past  and  present  leaders, 
for  the  Toronto  Telegram  News 
Service. 

“Whiskers  are  a  prominent 
problem,”  writes  Mr.  Leblanc. 
“Many  of  the  old-timers  have 
come  down  to  posterity  decked 
out  in  lavish  foliage.  With  a 
panel  lifetime  compressed  into  about 
■ibune  six  daily  strips,  it’s  tough  to 
Syndicate  Feb.  16.  He  has  drawn  bring  them  along  from  ^ard- 
morc  than  6,000  panels  zeroing  less  youth  to  patriarch  without 
in  on  some  phase  of  television  confusing  the  reader.  Norm 
and  viewers.  The  panel  appears  Drew  solves  it  by  designing  in¬ 
daily  in  80  newspapers  and  its  termediate  barbering  jobs  to 
continued  popularity  was  under-  bridge  the  tonsorial  gaps.” 
scored  recently  by  the  publica-  The  feature,  tying  in  with 
tion  of  a  paperback  book,  Canada’s  Confederation  year,  is 
"Channel  Chuckles”  by  the  running  in  62  newspapers,  top 
Scholastic  Book  Services.  seller  of  the  syndicate. 

The  book  was  offered  in  mid-  • 

November  to  the  thousands  of  ou  *  _  i 

Teen  Age  Book  Clubs  in  schools  ^olor  Photography 
and  in  the  first  month  led  the  In  Separate  Dept. 
pre-Christmas  list  with  75,000  Birmingham  Ala 

sales.  A  sale  of  150,000  was  The  Birmingham  News  has 
forecast  by  the  end  of  January,  established  a  separate  color  sec- 
Mr.  Keane,  who  lives  m  photographic  depart- 

Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  is  a  prolific  ^ent  to  provide  for  increased 
c^oonist.  He  also  draws  the  emphasis  in  developing  a  more 
‘  Family  Circus  panel  for  the  effective  color  program.  The 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  section  is  headed  by  Roy 

Carter,  chief  photographer  for 
15  years  and  a  member  of  the 
John  Leblanc,  Canadian  staff  since  1926. 

Press,  wrote  an  interesting  fea-  Tom  Self,  a  member  of  the 
ture  story  about  writer  Walt  staff  for  12  years  and  formerly 
McDayter  and  artist  Norm  night  photographic  supervisor. 
Drew,  who  produce  the  cartoon  is  now  chief  photographer. 


Wouk’s  New  Novel 
Will  Be  Serialized 

The  Doubleday  Syndicate  on 
March  5  begins  a  30-part  news¬ 
paper  serialization  of  a  novel, 
“Don’t  Stop  the  Carnival,”  by 
Herman  Wouk,  a  best-selling 
and  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  nov¬ 
elist. 

Doubleday  &  Co.  on  the  same 
day  will  publish  the  novel,  which 
deals  with  the  attempt  of  a 
Broadway  public  relations  man 
to  run  a  hotel  in  the  Caribbean 
and  keep  himself  from  falling 
in  love  with  a  glamorous  ex-film 
star. 

The  novel  was  not  offered  to 
magazines  for  prior  publication. 
Mr.  Wouk’s  book  is  the  March 
selection  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.  A  major  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  is  planned. 

Since  “'The  Caine  Mutiny,” 
which  sold  more  than  2,000,000 
copies,  Mr.  Wouk’s  novels  have 
lieen  widely  read  and  four  have 
been  made  into  films. 


Syndicate 

entences 


HOLLYWOOD  COLUMNIST  — 

Lorraine  Gauguin,  "Hollywood 
Callboard"  columnist  for  Inde¬ 
pendent  Features  Syndicate,  was 
made  contributing  editor  and  61m 
reviewer  for  a  new  slick  magazine, 

Sound  Stage,  and  is  working  on  a 
complete  issue  to  be  devoted  to 
Richard  Burton.  The  columnist  is 
a  member  of  a  theatrical  family, 
a  former  child  actress  and  a  friend  First  Edition 

of  the  stars.  ^ 

_  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  founder  of 
J.  D.  Fendell,  regional  direc-  the  forest  empire  which  bears 
tor  for  King  Features  Syndicate  his  name  in  B.  C.,  recently  pre¬ 
in  northern  South  America,  is  sented  the  Vancouver  Newsmen’s 
in  New  York  to  attend  executive  Club  with  a  copy  of  the  first 
meetings  planning  sales  expan-  edition  of  the  Victoria  Colonist, 
sion  in  1965.  founded  106  years  ago. 


SANDY’S  NEW  CIRCUS  COMIC  WINS  CHILD  READERS 


Children  always  thrill  to  a  circus !  SANDY’s  new  circus  episode  recruits  new  child  readers 
(and  adults)  to  offset  the  2,000,000  older  readei-s  lost  each  year  via  death.  Ask  your 
CM !  SANDY  stops  newspaper  “anemia”  by  this  constant  “youth  transfusion”  required 
for  healthy  newspaper  circulation!  Note  SANDY’s  visual  SUSPENSE,  BRIEF  BAL¬ 
LOONS,  CORRECT  GRAMMAR  and  MORAL  EMPHASIS  I  That’s  why  parents,  teach¬ 
ers  and  Scout  Leadei-s  applaud  SANDY.  You  combat  juvenile  delinquency  with  your 
comic  page  by  starting  SANDY’s  new  circus  episode  now! 


WILLI  NEVER  &tT 
AWKVFftOWI 
THIS  CIRCUS?)  I 


THIH&S  ARE  ASOUT  TO 
CHAHSE  ASIHREE  TI6URES 
APPROACH  SAHW'STEHT. 


.,  AND  THEN  ftACK 
INTO  CHAINS  IN 
HIS  TENT. 


THE  CHAINS  ARE  TAKEN  OFF 
Of  SANDY  ONLY  LONS  ENOUGH 
FOR  HINI  TO  PERTORWV  HIS  ACT, 


P.T.  BARN  TAKES  HIS  CIRCUS  FROIA 
VILLAGE  TO  VILLAGE  ALL  OVER  THE 
NORTH  COUNTRY. 
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Warmth  From  Arctic: 
Ookpik,  Eskimo  Owl 

By  Ray  Er\»in 


A  happy  little  Eskimo  snow 
owl  is  coming  to  the  comic  pages 
of  newspapers  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II  of 
England.  It’s  the  only  comic 
strip  copyrighted  in  the  name 
of  reigning  royalty. 

The  cartoon:  “Ookpik.” 

The  cartoonist:  A1  Beaton. 

The  format:  Six  days  a  week; 
four-columns  wide. 

The  release:  In  March. 

The  distributor:  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 

It  all  started  two  years  ago 
when  a  62-year-old  Eskimo 
woman.  Jeannie  Snowball,  was 
lost  in  the  frozen  Arctic.  Her 
life  was  saved  when  she  caught 
a  small  snow  owl  —  an  Ookpik 
in  the  Eskimo  language.  The 
owl’s  flesh  kept  her  alive  until 
rescuers  reached  her. 

Birth  of  an  Owl 

Safely  home  in  Fort  Chimo, 
Que.,  Jeannie  Snowball  sewed 
a  model  of  the  owl  out  of  seal¬ 
skin  as  a  gesture  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  Friends  asked  for  copies 
and  she  soon  was  turning  out 
additional  little  owls. 

The  folk  art  form  of  Jeannie 
Snowball  came  to  the  attention 
of  Canada’s  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
which  entered  a  shaggy  little 
Ookpik  toy  in  a  display  at  the 
Philadelphia  Trade  Fair.  Buy¬ 
ers  lined  up  to  place  orders. 
Macy’s  department  stores  fea¬ 
tured  Oo^ik  in  the  recent 
Christmas  sales  period.  Soon  all 
of  the  Eskimo  craftsmen  of 
Fort  Chimo  were  working  on 
the  project  to  meet  demands. 

National  Symbol 

To  protect  their  interests,  the 
Canadian  government  adopted 
Ookpik  as  a  Canadian  national 
symbol  and  registered  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen. 

The  Ookpik  legend  came  to 
newspapers  when  A1  Beaton, 
Canada’s  widely  syndicated  car¬ 
toonist,  felt  the  little  owl  should 
star  in  his  own  comic  strip.  Mr. 
Beaton,  who  is  the  editorial 
page  cartoonist  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  is  now  seeing  the 
world’s  foibles,  fads  and  fancies 
through  the  bright,  big  eyes  of 
Ookpik. 

The  Toronto  Telegram  News 
Service  distributes  the  comic 
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strip  in  Canada  and  now  the 
Los  Angreles  Times  Syndicate 
has  obtained  from  that  service 
full  world  rights  outside  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

Eskimoes  Benefit 

The  waddling  little  owl,  in 
his  new,  almost  completely  pan¬ 
tomime  comic  strip,  encounters 
the  same  situations  and  prob¬ 
lems  real  people  face.  His  ad¬ 
ventures  often  carry  him  from 
his  Arctic  home.  He  brings  a 
warm  smile  or  a  solid  laugh. 

The  Number  One  fan  of  the 
new  comic  strip  is  the  person 
who  started  the  whole  legend — 
Jeannie  Snowball.  Advance  re¬ 
leases  regularly  are  dispatched 
to  her  in  the  Arctic.  A  portion 
of  all  comic  strip  revenue, 
thanks  to  Her  Majesty’s  copy¬ 
right,  goes  directly  to  Jeannie 
Snowball  and  her  neighbors. 

«  *  * 

James  Dines,  president  of 
James  Dines  &  Co.,  which  issues 
the  respected  financial  letter, 
Dines  Letter,  became  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  Alice  Widener’s  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  column. 


Much  Ado 

In  a  column  last  summer  (No.  250,  July  11)  I  quoted 
a  passage  from  Mary  McCarthy’s  The  Group  indicating, 
among  other  things,  that  cannot  help  (feeling,  or  what¬ 
ever)  or  cannot  but  (feel)  are  considered  preferable  by 
some  critics  to  cannot  help  but  (feel). 

This  is  an  old  argument,  though  I  was  not  conscious 
of  it  before.  Since  then,  I  have  seen  a  reference  or  tv'o 
to  the  matter,  and  recently  Mack  C.  Corbett,  director  of 
information  at  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission’s 
Operations  Office  in  Idaho  Falls,  has  asked  me  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  subject. 

Before  the  reader  goes  any  further,  I  must  in  fair¬ 
ness  warn  him  that  all  this  is  much  ado  about  nothing, 
or  at  most  very  little.  All  three  forms  are  freely  useil 
by  excellent  writers  and  are  really  unexceptionable. 

But  since  we  have  seized  this  maverick  by  the  tail 
let  us  hang  on  until  we  can  spot  its  brand.  Cannot  help 
but  is  frowned  on  by  the  purist  on  the  ground  that  it 
contains  a  double  negative,  not  plus  but,  and  thus  re¬ 
verses  the  sense.  The  prejudice  against  the  expression 
is  particularly  strong  in  Britain,  where,  the  Evanses 
point  out,  help  is  interpreted  in  the  sense  avoid. 

If  Fowler  took  this  matter  up,  I  am  unable  to  find 
where.  His  lily-painter  and  gold-gilder,  Margaret  Nichol¬ 
son,  calls  cannot  help  but  colloquial  and  awkward.  Be¬ 
fore  her.  Partridge  also  found  it  awkward  and,  horrors! 
“to  be  deprecated.”  American  composition  textbooks, 
which  often  took  their  cue  in  such  matters  from  British 
practice,  used  to  deprecate  cannot  help  but,  usually  as 
unidiomatic,  sometimes  as  a  double  negative. 

But  if  cannot  help  but  is  such  bad  grammar  what  is 
it  doing  in  the  Kenyon  Review  and  in  the  writings  of 
John  Ciardi  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  (as  quoted  by 
Margaret  M.  Bryant)  and  in  those  of  Hugh  Walpole 
and  Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  Oscar  Wilde’s  literate  play¬ 
mate  (as  quoted  by  George  0.  Curme)? 

Curme  says  the  expression,  though  it  has  been  criti¬ 
cized,  is  based  on  an  old  pattern  once  widely  used,  and 
is  employed  by  good  British  and  American  authors.  Dr. 
Bryant,  citing  a  number  of  studies,  says  it  has  been 
us^  by  cultivated  writers  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

And  so,  if  we  have  any  courage,  we  may  write  off  the 
prejudice  against  cannot  help  but  as  a  superstition.  We 
may  go  farther  and  say  the  expression  is  now  good 
idiom.  Some  deep  thinker,  I  cannot  at  the  moment  re¬ 
member  who  (S.  I.  Hayakawa?),  reached  the  brilliant 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  inadvertent  double  negative 
unless  the  reader  misinterprets.  And  none  but  the  wil¬ 
fully  wrongheaded  put  the  reverse  twist  on  cannot  help 
but. 

Carmot  but,  which  is  prescribed  as  preferable  by  the 
critics  of  cannot  help  but,  looks  at  first  glance  like  the 
same  thing  with  help  omitted;  that  is,  an  elliptical  form 


of  the  error.  Curme  says,  however,  that  the  ellipsis  is 
of  do  anything:  spun  out,  cannot  (do  anything)  but. 

If  you  are  the  kind  who  wants  neither  arguments 
nor  criticism,  make  it  cannot  help  (feeling)  instead  of 
cannot  help  but  (feel).  No  one  yet  has  said  a  hard 
word  about  cannot  help  (feeling). 
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Bell-McCliire  Makes 
Two-Way  Expansion 


In  .1  two-way  expansion  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate  has  joined 
rith  Adcox  Associates,  Inc.,  of 
San  I'rancisco,  who  will  repre¬ 
sent  Bell-McClure  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
on  the  West  Coast,  and  has  set 
up  a  new  marketing  division 
headed  by  Lawrence  W.  Me- 
rahn. 

Glenn  Adcox,  president  of 
Adcox  Associates,  is  in  process 
of  expanding  his  operations  to 
handle  the  combined  features  of 
both  the  Bell-McClure  and 
NANA  group  and  his  own. 

In  New  York,  Lawrence  W. 
Merahn  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  and  mar¬ 
keting,  a  new  division  urged  on 
the  syndicate  by  advertisers  and 
agencies  increasingly  inclined 
to  tie  in  with  nationally-known 
syndicate  properties  and  newly- 
developed  merchandising  ideas. 

Ad  Tie-In 

John  Osenenko,  Bell-McClure 
and  NANA  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  .stated  the  firm  presently 
is  engaged  in  expanding  its 
highly  successful  “Crossword 
Contest”  to  include  advertising 
adjacency.  This  has  already 
proved  successful  and  has 
brought  increased  linage  to 
newspapers. 

In  the  past,  the  syndicate  has 
supplied  contests  for  use  in 
supermarkets  and  for  drug  pro¬ 
motions,  and  others,  without  ac¬ 
tually  getting  involved  in  the 
processing  and  handling.  Major 
advertising  agencies  now  are 
seeking  to  utilize  Bell-McClure’s 
contest  and  fresh  marketing  de¬ 
vices  to  tie  in  with  their  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  products. 

Vast  Experience 

Mr.  Merahn  has  vast  ex¬ 
perience  and  contacts  in  this 
field.  For  15  years  promotion 
director  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  Mr. 
Merahn  also  served  as  promo¬ 
tion  director  on  four  other  ma¬ 
jor  New  York  papers.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  and  served  as  an  instructor 
of  media  and  marketing  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  1964  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  awarded  Mr.  Merahn 
first  prize  in  its  annual  Promo¬ 
tion  Awards  competition  for  an 
audio/visual  film  created  by  Mr. 
Merahn  on  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  its  media  and  consumers. 

Where,  heretofore,  the  syndi- 
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cate  has  restricted  its  special 
services  to  newspapers,  the  new 
marketing  division  will  utilize 
Bell-McClure  sources  and  know¬ 
how  to  develop  ideas  for  increas¬ 
ing  product  sales  which  will  at¬ 
tract  leading  advertisers.  It  is 
hoped  such  activity  will  result 
in  greater  allocation  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  newspapers  where 
reader  contest  participation  is 
phenomenally  high  in  relation 
to  total  circulation.  The  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune  holds  a  record  in  this 
respect,  pulling  “Crossword 
Contest”  entries  exceeding  its 
circulation. 

Promotion.  PackaRing 

Plans  also  include  prepara¬ 
tion  of  material  for  wide  scale 
distribution  connected  with  pro¬ 
motion  and  packaging  tie-ins 
for  home,  fashions  and  food. 
This  will  augment  Bell-Mc¬ 
Clure’s  time-honored  syndica¬ 
tion  of  well-known  writers  and 
columnists. 

A  current  test  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  “Crossword  Contest,” 
conducted  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  .supermarket  group  in  the 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  and 
Marietta,  Ohio,  areas,  is  proving 
one  of  the  most  effective  pro¬ 
grams  ever  tried.  Increased 
store  traffic  and  sales  have  risen 
beyond  expectation. 

A  readily  recognizable  con¬ 
test  format  was  used,  with  cash 
prizes  as  customer  incentive. 
The  program  is  being  run  in 
full  cooperation  with  the  local 
Parkersburg  (W.Va.)  News. 

In  Halifax,  N.S.,  AI  Griffin, 
ad  director,  has  turned  adver¬ 
tising  adjacency  to  Bell-Mc¬ 
Clure’s  “Crossword  Contest”  in¬ 
to  new  profit  for  the  newspaper. 
Available  adjacent  advertising 
space  is  over-subscribed  and 
there  is  a  waiting  list. 

In  addition  to  handling  sales 
of  regular  Bell-McClure  fea¬ 
tures,  Mr.  Adcox  will  develop 
the  syndicate’s  contest  sales. 
The  whole  idea  shapes  up  as  the 
start  of  a  new  era  of  adver¬ 
tiser-syndicate-newspaper  rela¬ 
tions  —  stimulating  a  new 
awareness  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  productiveness. 

Early  Career 

Medium-to-small-size  newspa¬ 
pers  will  benefit  particularly  by 
participating  in  combined-rate 
programs  which  might  not 
otherwise  be  feasible,  syndicate 
spokesmen  said. 
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Lawrence  W.  Merahn  | 

Mr.  Adcox  joined  the  United 
Press  in  1934  and  became  south¬ 
ern  and  then  midwestern  divi¬ 
sion  manager  for  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  in  1936.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  in  1942  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  Under-Secretary  of  j 
War  Robert  P.  Patterson’s  staff 
officers.  He  became  sales  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  for  a  short  period  and 
then  joined  the  Hall  Syndicate, 
where  he  was  a  vicepresident. 

He  left  Hall  in  1956  and  be¬ 
came  president  of  Columbia 
Features,  Inc.,  and  in  1958 
formed  Adcox-Lenahan,  Inc.,  a 
newspaper  features  syndicate, 
in  San  Francisco.  Two  years 
later,  the  firm  of  Adcox  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  was  formed  in  San 
Francisco.  For  a  time,  Mr.  Ad,- 
cox  managed  the  Chronicle  Fea-  , 
tures  Syndicate,  San  Francisco,  j 
in  addition  to  handling  the  bus¬ 
iness  of  his  own  syndicate. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Coiisitline  Receives 
Strebig-Dobben  Award 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Bob  Considine,  Hearst  Head¬ 
line  Service  correspondent,  col-  ! 
umnist  and  author,  has  been  j 
awarded  the  Strebig-Dobben  ! 
Memorial  Award  sponsored  by  ! 
Trans  World  Airlines  for  “out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the 
public  understanding  of  com¬ 
mercial  aviation.” 

The  award  was  presented  by 
Ernest  R.  Breech,  TWA  chair¬ 
man,  at  a  dinner  here  (Jan.  10) 
honoring  the  winners  (E&P, 
Dec.  26)  of  TWA’s  27th  Annual  j 
Writing  and  Picture  Competi¬ 
tion. 

The  Strebig-Dobben  Award 
was  established  by  TWA  in 
1952  in  memory  of  James  J. 
Strebig  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  Gerard  B.  Dobben  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Aviation  Publications. 

According  to  Gordon  Gilmore, 
TWA  public  relations  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Considine  received  the 
award  for  “continuing  support 
of  U.S.  commercial  aviation, 
both  as  a  mode  of  travel  and  as 
an  industry  of  global  economic 
importance,  in  his  column. 
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Little  Rock 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

to  judgfment  and  accounting  for 
the  course  that  forms  its  image 
and  its  character.  If  it  is  to  be 
more  than  a  mere  mechanical 
recorder  of  news,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
moral  force  and  influence  in  its 
community,  and  the  keeper  of 
its  conscience,  it  must  fulfill  the 
measure  of  its  obligation  even 
though,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
it  has  to  suffer  affliction.  It  must 
have  a  creed  and  a  mission.  It 
must  have  dedication.  It  must 
fight  the  good  fight.  Above  all 
else  it  must  keep  the  faith.” 

• 

Community  Service 
Award  for  Phoenix 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix,  won  the  top  two  awards 
in  its  division  of  the  better  news¬ 
papers  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Arizona  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Republic  won  the  com¬ 
munity  service  award  for  daily 
newspapers  of  more  than  30,000 
circulation,  on  the  basis  of  a 
number  of  investigative  and  in- 
depth  reports  in  1964. 

And  the  Republic  was  judged 
first  in  general  excellence  be¬ 
cause  of  above-average  news 
writing,  precise  editing  and 
broad  coverage  of  local  news. 

The  Phoenix  Gazette,  after¬ 
noon  daily  also  published  by 
Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  won 
second  place  in  the  general  ex¬ 
cellence  competition  and  the 
award  for  the  best  editorial  page 
among  daily  newspapers  in 
Arizona. 

General  excellence  awards 
were  given  also  to  the  Mesa 
Tribune,  Chandler  Arizonan  and 
Youngtown  Record.  Editorial 
excellence  citations  went  to  the 
.Arizona  Daily  Star  of  Tucson 
and  News-Sun  of  Sun  City. 

Matliewv  Honored 

William  R.  Mathews,  who  re¬ 
cently  sold  his  interest  but  re¬ 
mains  as  editor-publisher  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson, 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Master 
Editor-Publisher  Award  for  an 
illustrious  career  as  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  Marine  war  hero, 
globe-trotting  writer,  and  an 
editor  who  showed  “courage  in 
adversity  and  controversy”  and 
for  the  “terrible  wrath  of  his 
pen  against  wrongdoers.” 

The  ANA  Hall  of  Fame  recog¬ 
nition  was  given  to  a  woman  for 
the  first  time,  with  the  late 
Angela  Hutchinson  Hammer 
honored  as  a  pioneer  newswoman 
after  the  turn  of  the  century. 
She  started  as  a  proofreader  in 
Phoenix,  bought  the  Wickenburg 


VIGILANT  EDITOR — William  Mathews,  left,  40-year  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  receives  Arizona's  Master  Editor-Publisher  award 
from  Prof.  Sherman  Miller,  journalism  chairman  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  honoring  Mathews  as  a  Marine  war  hero,  war  correspondent, 
world  traveling  reporter  and  caustic-penned  editor. 


Miner  in  1904  for  $250  and  later 
variously  established  a  chain  of 
mining  boom  papers,  founded 
the  Casa  Grande  Bulletin,  Casa 
Grande  Valley  Dispatch,  and 
later  purchased  the  Phoenix 
Weekly  Messenger.  She  died  in 
1955  at  age  85. 

ANA  President  Harry  Mont¬ 
gomery,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette,  was  succeeded 
by  Bill  Cameron  of  the  Cotton¬ 
wood  Verde  Independent. 

Strong  Local  Voice 

Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  ex¬ 
horted  members  of  the  Arizona 
association  to  step  up  their 
dominant  voice  in  local  communi. 
ties. 

He  told  the  nearly  300  dele¬ 
gates  here  last  week  that 
“whether  we  have  half  a  million 
circulation  or  500  circulation, 
let  us  be  reminded  that,  w’herever 
we  are,  w'e  are  a  voice  above  the 
other  voices.” 

Long  a  critic  of  editorializing 
on  far-away  topics,  Mr.  Jones 
inquired:  “How  are  things  at 
the  city  hall  and  the  courthouse? 
There  may  be  an  argument  over 
which  is  better  —  efficient, 
crooked  government  or  fumbling, 
honest  government,  but  nothing 
can  beat  efficient,  honest  govern¬ 
ment,  which  a  courageous  news¬ 
paper  can  achieve  for  any 
community.” 

He  declared  “this  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  time  to  be  in  the  new’spaper 
business  .  .  .  w’e  can  afford  to  be 
neither  as  cow'ardly  nor  as  petty 
as  many  of  our  predecessors  .  .  . 


this  is  the  season  for  butchering 
sacred  cows  ...  let  us  not  waste 
these  precious  years  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  through  acci¬ 
dent  or  good  luck,  in  a  position 
to  influence,  in  some  measure, 
the  thinking  and  the  attitudes 
of  our  communities.” 

Guy,  Continued 

Charles  A.  Guy,  publisher  of 
the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche 
and  Journal,  was  last  year’s  con¬ 
vention  speaker  but  had  barely 
started  his  talk  wrhen  a  bomb- 
scare  emptied  the  hotel.  So  he 
was  invited  back  to  complete  the 
speech  in  which  he  chided  his 
fellows  for  spending  too  much 
time  going  to  conventions  and 
committee  meetings,  failing  to 
promote  newspapers  as  they  do 
television,  radio  and  most  other 
subjects,  and  ignoring  the  per¬ 
sistent  press  critics  w’ho  under¬ 
mine  confidence  in  American 
newspapers. 

“We  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  merely  hitting  a  few  local 
licks  from  time  to  time  for  our 
products,  we  ought  to  be  doing 
it,  all  the  time,  in  a  national 
cooperative  campaign,”  Mr.  Guy 
.said. 

Crack  at  Billboards 

Mr.  Guy  also  got  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  beauty  of  desert  high¬ 
ways. 

“Are  you  restrained  from 
speaking  your  mind  because 
someone  might  accuse  you  of 
trying  to  injure  a  competing 
form  of  advertising?”  he 
queried. 

“The  answer  lies  in  this: 


Postal  Rate 
Boost  Still 
Undecided 


ilOSTON 

Proposals  for  raising  the 
postage  rates  on  newspapers 
(second  class  mail)  are  still  up 
in  the  air  in  Washington  dis¬ 
cussions,  Postmaster  General 
John  A.  Gronouski  told  the  New 
England  Weekly  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  here  Jan.  15. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Gronouski 
discussed  a  tentative  program 
with  President  Johnson  and  it 
was  announced  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  would  present  a  post¬ 
age  increase  bill  to  Congress. 

“Since  that  time,”  Mr.  Gro¬ 
nouski  said,  “additional  discui- 
sions  have  been  carried  on  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Executive  Office  and  the 
matter  is  still  under  serious 
study. 

“There  are  various  alterna¬ 
tives  which  are  being  considered 
and  at  the  present  time  I  cannot 
say  what  the  outcome  will  be.” 

The  cabinet  officer  appealed 
to  the  editors  to  support  the 
effort  to  make  large-volume 
mailers  to  zip  code  their  mailing 
lists  and  then  pre-sort  their 
mail  before  dumping  in  the 
postoflice. 

What  right  does  the  advertiser 
have  to  destroy  the  beauty  of 
Arizona?  Speak  your  piece. 

“There’s  a  cash  bonus,  too. 
The  most  beautiful  states  get 
more  tourist  dollars.  But  beyond 
that,  as  America  fills  with  people 
we  must  either  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  aesthetics  or  we  will  live 
in  a  helter-skelter  hell.  Let  your 
newspaper  be  the  first  to  demand 
that  Arizona  zone  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising,  relegating  it  to  spe¬ 
cific  information  areas  at  the 
edge  of  towns.” 

• 

Gen.  Odium,  82,  Made 
Publisher  of  Paper 

Vancou\’er,  B.  C. 

The  appointment  of  Maj.-Gen. 
Victor  W.  Odium  as  publisher 
of  the  Vancouver  Times  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Val  War¬ 
ren,  president  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Gen.  Odium,  82,  remains 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  The  afternoon  newspaper 
began  publishing  four  months 
ago. 

Gen.  Odium  began  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  with  the  old  Van¬ 
couver  World  and  later  bought 
the  paper.  In  1924  he  bought  the 
Vancouver  Star,  which  later 
became  the  Vancouver  News 
Herald. 
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Curtis  Magazine  Gets 
Editor  Papers  Lost 


John  Mack  Carter,  36,  became 
editor  of  the  Ladies  Home  Jour¬ 
nal  this5  week,  switching  over 
from  the  Curtis  magazine’s 
chief  competitor,  McCall’s.  He 
had  been  editor  of  McCall’s 
since  July  1961. 


John  Mack  Carter 


j  Returning  to  Curtis  Publish- 
[  ing  Company,  which  he  served 
[as  editor  of  American  Home, 
Mr.  Carter  said  he  thought  the 
Journal  offered  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  magazine  field. 
Since  the  March  and  April  is¬ 
sues  are  already  in  production, 
his  first  real  influence  will  show 
“hopefully”  in  May,  he  thinks. 

“The  LJH  has  had  a  glorious 
past  and  the  greatest  possible 
future,”  he  said. 

Devoted  as  he  is  now  to  maga- 
rine  editing,  which,  he  said,  re¬ 
quires  110%  of  anyone’s  ener¬ 
gies,  Mr.  Carter  once  aspired 
to  a  newspaper  editor’s  desk, 
and  still  believes  newspapering 
offers  one  of  the  most  glamorous 
and  exciting  lines  possible. 

When  he  was  12-years-old, 
Mr.  Carter  carried  the  Louis- 
nlle  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  on 
a  route  in  his  home  town  of 
Murray,  Ky.  That  same  year 
he  won  a  trip  to  the  State  Fair 
sponsored  by  the  Louisville  pa¬ 
per. 

“As  part  of  the  trip  we 
'tojiped  off  and  saw  the  big 
presses  of  the  Courier- Journal 
n  action,”  Mr.  Carter  recalled. 
I  have  never  really  gotten  over 
t.” 

Mr.  Carter  went  to  work  on 
j’is  local  weekly  and  to  grad¬ 
ation  from  the  School  of  Jour- 
alism  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
auri.  He  couldn’t  get  a  regular 
ewspaper  job  right  away,  and 
»as  free-lancing.  So  he  con- 
•inued  his  studies  and  won  a 
Aster’s  degree. 


By  now  he  was  married,  and 
needed  a  full  time  job.  He  ap¬ 
plied  for  work  both  at  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  of  the 
Meredith  Publishing  Co.,  in  Des 
Moines.  From  Jim  Pope,  then 
managing  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  came  a  letter  saying 
he  was  sorry  but  no  job  was 
available.  The  magazine  offered 
him  $50  a  week.  Mr.  Carter 
took  it  and  moved  to  Des 
Moines.  He  had  been  in  this  job 
a  week  when  a  telegram  came 
from  the  Courier- Journal  advis¬ 
ing  that  a  job  had  suddenly 
opened  up  he  could  have  if  he 
wanted  it. 

“I  still  did  want  it,  but  I 
felt  that  I  had  started  on  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  and  should 
stay  with  it,”  Mr.  Carter  said. 

This  summer  Mr.  Carter 
served  with  Barry  Bingham, 
publisher  of  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  among  others  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Heart  Dis¬ 
ease,  Cancer  and  Stroke. 

“You’re  the  cause  of  my  trou¬ 
bles,”  he  twitted  Mr.  Bingham. 
“I  would  be  a  newspaperman  to¬ 
day  and  not  a  magazine  editor 
if  it  hadn’t  l)een  for  your  news¬ 
paper.” 

No  One  Like  Ben  Heeht 

Mr.  Carter  says  that  prob¬ 
ably  the  reason  he  still  has  a 
hankering  for  newspaper  work 
is  that  the  magazines  have  yet 
to  have  a  chronicler  like  Ben 
Hecht. 

“Nobody  yet  has  dreamed  up 
a  cover  for  a  magazine  as  excit¬ 
ing  as  a  front  page  of  a  news¬ 
paper,”  Mr.  Carter  said.  “May¬ 
be  someone  will  be  able  someday 
to  make  magazine  work  seem 
thrilling.” 

The  time-lag  is  the  obvious 
big  difference  between  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  editing. 

“On  a  newspaper,  instead  of 
waiting  a  month,  you  find  out 
your  mistakes  every  day,”  Mr. 
Carter  said.  “And,  of  course, 
on  a  magazine  you  are  neces¬ 
sarily  far  removed  from  the  ac¬ 
tual  dramatic  making  of  each 
day’s  news.” 

Mr.  Carter  shuns  the  staff 
editorial  conference.  At  most 
he  holds  quarterly  group  meet¬ 
ings  of  his  staff.  But  at  Mc¬ 
Call’s  his  office  was  open  and 
he  was  usually  in  it  from  8  A.M. 
to  8  P.M.  daily  to  give  “help 
and  inspiration”  to  those  ask¬ 
ing  for  it,  one  of  the  McCall’s 
staff  men  said. 

Mr.  Carter  said  McCall’s  had 
“a  wealth  of  talent.” 
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“One  of  the  things  I  am 
proudest  of  has  been  the  loyalty 
of  the  McCall’s  staff,”  he  said. 
“I  believe  in  giving  talented 
people  as  much  freedom  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  hope  to  work  the  same 
way  on  the  Journal  as  I  have 
on  McCall’s,  and  I  hope  the 
people  there  will  .stay  on  as 
they  did  when  I  came  to  Mc¬ 
Call’s. 

“I  have  a  theory  that  there 
has  never  been  any  great  edit¬ 
ing  done  the  group  way.” 

In  Mr.  Carter’s  opinion,  one 
of  the  greatest  helps  an  editor 
can  have  is  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  mechanical  side  of 
the  business.  He  learned  the 
fundamentals  working  for  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  Kentucky,  but 
never  stopped  learning  when  he 
moved  up  to  the  big  presses  at 
Meredith  and  Curtis. 

Mr.  Carter  was  29  when  he 
became  editor  of  American 
Home  in  1959. 

On  McCall’s  he  is  succeeded 
by  Robert  Stein,  who  has  been 
editor  of  Redbook  since  1958. 

Mrs.  Betty  Hannah  Hoffman 
has  been  named  executive  editor 
of  Hearst’s  Cosmopolitan  Maga¬ 
zine.  Formerly  an  associate  ^i- 
tor  of  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
Mrs.  Hoffman  is  well  known  in 
the  articles  and  fiction  field.  She 
succeeds  James  Palmer  who  has 
resigned. 


Jack  and  Jill  Publisher 
Resigns  from  Curtis  Co. 

Robert  L.  Young,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  publisher  of  Jack  and 
Jill  magazine,  the  children’s 
monthly  published  by  Curtis, 
resigned  both  positions  this 
week. 

“It  is  of  enormous  professional 
— as  well  as  personal — regret  to 
me  that  I  do  not  see  our  orig¬ 
inal  corporate  hopes  and  plans 
for  Jack  and  Jill’s  expansion 
materializing  under  the  present 
administrative  policies,”  Mr. 
Young  said.  “I  have  therefore 
most  reluctantly  decided  to  leave 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company.” 

Before  joining  Curtis  in  1962 
he  was  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  MacFad- 
den-Bartell  Corporation,  New 
York  City. 

John  S.  Connors,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Curtis,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  He 
was  formerly  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  magazine. 

• 

Doing  PR  for  Circus 

Bill  Doll  and  Company  will 
again  handle  national  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Ringling  Bros,  and 
Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus.  This 
will  be  the  Big  Show’s  95th  sea¬ 
son  of  operation. 


On  the  outside  trying  to  listen  in?  It's  easy  to  break 
thru  the  silence  barrier  with  a  subscription  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Informative,  inspirational,  E  &  P  covers 
the  industry  you  should  understand  —  thoroughly! 

Name  . . . 

Address  . 

City .  Zone....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  1 0022 

$6.50  a  year,  V.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 
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TEAR  OUT  AND  TAKE  INTO  VOTING  BOOTH 


Lawrence  Wisser 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


1965.  A  new  client  is  the  import  division 
of  EKCO  Appliances,  Chicago.  They  make 
cordless  electric  appliances,  which  Mr. 
Wisser  foresees  as  a  profitable  new  trend. 
EPIC  is  the  name  given  to  the  new  cord¬ 
less  electric  shoeshiner,  cordless  re¬ 
chargeable  electric  toothbrush,  and  cord¬ 
less  electric  roto  Bar-B-Q  that  Weiss  & 
Geller  introduced  to  the  trade  by  a  center 
spread  in  Hoiisewares  News  Jan.  5. 

“Our  advertising  for  these  products 
this  year  will  be  100%  in  print,”  Mr. 
Wisser  said,  “in  Sunday  supplements, 
newspapers  and  magazines.” 

Research  in  advance  has  shown  that 
women  like  to  take  the  appliance  to  the 
job  rather  than  the  job  to  the  appliance, 
he  added.  Hence,  the  reason  for  cordless. 

Mr.  Wisser  became  president  of  Weiss 
&  Geller  in  1963.  He  bought  an  interest 
in  the  firm  in  1958  and  now  is  one  of 
its  major  share  holders.  Previously  he 
was  a  vicepresident  and  creative  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mogul  Company. 

Creative  Use  of  Space 

Because  of  a  background  of  copywrit¬ 
ing  for  liquor  concerns,  Mr.  Wisser  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  values  of  newspa¬ 
per  space  and  is  creativ^e  in  how  he 
makes  use  of  it.  When  he  was  with 
Lawrence  Fertig  Agency,  now  the  liquor 
division  of  Lennen  &  Newell,  Mr.  Wisser 
created  the  campaign  for  Old  Crow  that 
was  based  on  Currier  &  Ives  prints. 
Motivation  research  had  shoTVTi  that 
those  buying  whiskey  relied  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  older  men.  The  Old  Crow  ads 
had  such  people  as  Mark  Twain  and 
Daniel  Webster  recommending  Old  Crow, 
which  became  a  top  seller. 

Son  of  a  West  Point  graduate,  Mr. 
Wisser  spent  his  early  years  moving 
from  army  camp  to  army  camp.  His 
father  retired,  however,  in  the  early  30's, 
and,  with  the  family  badly  hit  by  the 
depression,  Mr.  Wisser  thought  his 
schooling  might  end  with  his  graduation 
in  1937  from  James  Madison  High  School 
in  Brooklyn. 

But  the  high  school  that  year  had  a 
championship  football  team,  on  which 
Larry,  then  five  feet  nine  and  weighing 
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To  impart  a  sense  of  urgency,  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  print  in  newspapers. 

170  pounds,  played.  He  and  two  others 
on  the  team  were  offered  athletic  scholar¬ 
ships  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  They 
bought  an  old  automobile  for  $60  and 
got  as  far  as  Atlanta  before  it  com¬ 
pletely  fell  apart.  They  thumbed  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  Athens  and  the  uni¬ 
versity.  It  was  before  school  opened. 
The  football  team  was  being  housed  in 
pup  tents.  Only  after  arrival  did  Larry 
notice  the  fine  print  which  told  him  he 
had  to  make  the  team  before  his  tuition 
would  be  paid.  He  did  not  make  the 
team. 

At  high  school  he  had  also  been  editor 
of  the  school  newspaper,  the  literary 
magazine,  and  the  yearbook.  He  saw 
that  the  University  of  Georgia’s  “Big 
Red”  was  very  thin,  and  that  the  whole 
economy  of  Athens  revolved  around  the 
students.  Evidently,  however,  the  mer¬ 
chants  didn’t  know  how  to  advertise.  He 
went  to  the  student  editor  and  offered 
to  sell  advertising  for  the  Big  Red. 


Together  with  another  stii  nt,  Saul 
S.  Kimmel  who  knew  a  little  ai  ut  draw¬ 
ing,  Larry  created  a  campai^  for  the 
largest  retail  store  in  town.  Th  c  bou^t 
it.  Other  merchants  followed.  B;  '  ore  long  ' 
the  two  students  had  their  owi  agency,  I 
and  were  creating  copy  for  he  local! 
radio  station  and  the  town  ekly  asi 
well  as  the  college  paper.  By  thi  .r  senior  i 
year  at  college  the  agency  ha  I  grown 
to  a  point  where  it  occupied  a  house  in 
town,  and  the  two  owners  sol.  I  it  for 
$5,000,  after  paying  their  way  through 
school  on  the  profits. 

Mr.  Kimmel  is  now  a  succc.'sful  ac¬ 
countant  to  motion  picture  stars  in  Holly, 
wood.  Cal.  Mr.  Wisser  had  a  hard  time 
at  first  breaking  into  the  agency  field 
in  New  York.  He  thought  it  would  be  a 
cinch.  But  the  big  agencies  were  not  in¬ 
terested.  He  spent  the  whole  summer  ol 
1941  looking  for  a  job.  Finally,  he  got 
a  job  with  S.  D.  Seidman,  a  small  agency. 
He  was  paid  $5  a  week,  but  the  second 
week  was  raised  to  $7.50. 

“The  experience  I  got  was  tiemen- 
dous,”  he  recalled. 

The  agency  handled  newspaper  ads 
for  small  accounts,  such  as  Mervin  S. 
Levine,  the  custom  tailor.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  Mr.  Wisser  was  making  $27  a 
week,  and  had  graduated  to  the  Federal 
Advertising  Agency. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  with 
OWI  under  Elmer  Davis,  returning  to 
Federal  after  he  had  earned  his  PhD 
in  1945. 

Jingle  Writer 

Mr.  Wisser  is  probably  best  known  io 
New  York  advertising  circles  for  his 
musical  jingles  written  both  for  tv  and 
radio.  Currently  one  of  his  commercials 
imitates  the  sound  of  the  Krylon  spray 
paint  can,  running  “Sh-sh-sh-sh-.sh/if 
you  prize  it/sh-sh/Krylonize  it.” 

“Yoo-Hoo,”  the  chocolate  “drink  of 
champions,”  a  Weiss  &  Geller  client  that 
is  being  promoted  by  Yogi  Berra,  is  fre¬ 
quently  asked  for  in  stores  by  kids  who 
sing  the  Wisser  tune  “Say  me-he  for 
Yoo-hoo/To-hoo  ?/You-Hoo !  ” 

Mr,  Wisser  has  written  music  and 
lyrics  for  a  show  that  got  as  far  as 
New  Haven  on  its  way  to  Broadway. 
But  he  plans  to  stay  with  advertising 
and  jingles.  He  has  had  as  many  as 
50  on  the  air. 


NATIONAL  AD  PROGRAM 

Pearson  Candy  Company  is 
adding  the  Los  Angeles  market 
to  the  1965  advertising  program 
for  its  “Seven  Up”  candy  bar. 
The  Sunday  new’spaper  cam¬ 
paign  begins  Jan.  17  with  full- 
color,  full-page  advertisements 
in  the  roto  sections  of  the  Los 
.Angeles  Herald  Examiner  and 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Person  launched  its  “Seven 
Up”  newspaper  program,  using 
full-color  ads  in  roto  or  comic 
sections,  in  1963.  During  the 
coming  year,  it  will  continue 
the  campaign  in  St.  Louis,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Columbus,  Cincinnati, 


Louisville  and  Indianapolis. 

*  *  * 

A  line  of  four  Minute  Pasta 
products  will  be  tested  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corporation  in  se¬ 
lected  markets  in  Connecticut, 
Ohio,  Arizona  and  Oregon. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Don  K.  Love  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  of  the  Dallas  office 
of  Liller  Neal  Battle  &  Lindsey 
Inc.,  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  agency,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  W.  W.  Neal, 
of  Atlanta,  president,  Mr.  Love 
was  an  account  executive  with 
the  Dallas  office  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  since 
July,  1962. 


$1  MILLION  ACCOUNT 

Bunlap  Corporation  has  con¬ 
firmed  the  appointment  of  Recht 
&  Company,  California,  as  its 
advertising  agency.  The  account, 
which  is  expected  to  bill  $1  mil¬ 
lion  this  year,  was  previously 
handled  by  Grant  Advertising, 
New  York. 

Bunlap  Corporation  \vas  found¬ 
ed  by  A.  S.  Lapin  in  early  1964. 
Mr.  Lapin  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Reddi-Whip  company 
25  years  ago.  Touch  ’N  Cleen,  an 
all  purpose  areosol  spray  clean¬ 
er,  is  the  major  product  of  Bun- 
lap’s  line  of  household  goods. 

First  Touch  ’N  Cleen  schedule 
announced  by  Recht  calls  for 
.500-line  advertisements  in 


newspapers  in  the  South. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Bernice  Slosburg  has 
joined  Bofinger-Kaplan  Adver¬ 
tising  Inc.  at  Glenside,  Pa.,  as  a 
public  relations  account  execu¬ 
tive.  She  had  been  a  PR  account 
executive  with  Robert  Gruver 
Associates,  Philadelphia.  Her 
husband,  Philip  J.  Slosburg,  is  a 
former  Temple  University  foot¬ 
ball  star. 

*  * 

Comptone  Co.,  makers  ofj 
Oculens  Sun  Glasses  and  01eg| 
Cassini  Sun  Glasses,  is  back  at 
Byrde,  Richard  &  Pound,  after 
two  years  with  Mogul,  Williams 
&  Saylor. 
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jcharitible  contribution  by  the 
I  store. 

“Sometimes,”  Mr.  Parrish 
'  remar .\ed,  “our  sales  women  feel 
that  the  coat  is  too  bad  to  take 
in  and  we  have  to  remind  them 
that  v.e  are  sellinyr  new  coats, 
not  judging:  old  ones.” 

Wlvn  a  fellow  merchant 
criticized  the  idea  as  being  “too 
low  brow”  for  a  major  store,  Mr. 
Parrish  observed  that  the  critic 
boasto<l  how  he  was  trading  in 
his  ’B.*!  Cadillac  on  a  ’65  Contin¬ 
ental. 

“I’m  not  sure,”  he  added, 
"that  the  trade-in  idea  is  des¬ 
tined  for  the  retailing  hall  of 
fame  but  I’m  very  sure  it’s  not  to 
be  consigned  to  the  department 
of  sewers  and  sanitation  . . .  You 
may  very  well  find  your  local 
editors  seeing  it  as  a  not  entirely 
commercial  undertaking.  This 
will  help  publicity-wise.” 

I’ublicily  Vignettes 

Mingled  in  the  report  by  Terry 
.Mayer,  a  public  relations  con¬ 
sultant,  on  “The  10  Top  Fashion 
Promotions  of  1964  and  Why 
They  Succeeded”  were  vignettes 
of  newspaper  cooperation  with 
merchants  even  to  the  extent  of 
finding  news  in  events  basically 
sponsored  by  magazines  and 
produced  on  television. 

Two  fashion  shows  in  the 
.4.  B.  Wyckoff  store  at  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa.  drew  “reams  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories”  in  the  Record. 
One  story  about  teen  contestants 
and  their  hobbies  made  page  one. 
Miss  Mayer  noted. 

When  J.  L.  Hudson  in  Detroit 
took  on  a  Vogue  children’s  wear 
idea.  Miss  Mayer  related,  “fan¬ 
tastic  publicity  was  received  .  .  . 
over  64,000  lines  in  newspapers.” 

Some  promotions.  Miss  Mayer 
reminded  the  merchants,  require 
the  store  to  support  them  with 
newspaper  advertising.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  too,  she  observed  that 
such  groups  as  the  National 
Cotton  Council  provide  full-scale 
publicity  kits. 
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I.iesson  from  Strike 

A  sidelight  on  the  Detroit 
newspaper  shutdown  last  year 
was  offered  by  Charles  E.  Him- 
elhoch,  president  of  Himelhoch 
Brothers.  They  experienced,  he 
said,  “a  continuing  volume  mo¬ 
mentum”  that  began  with  an 
iggressiv’e  newspaper  adver- 
ising  campaign  in  previous 
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This,  Mr.  Himelhoch  said,  is 
fie  lesson  learned: 

“If  you  build  a  good  reputa- 
lion  with  your  public,  you  can 
armount  even  such  a  disaster 


as  a  newspaper  strike.” 

Now  the  store  is  studying  its 
advertising  for  the  months  in 
1963  that  corresponded  with 
those  during  which  the  news¬ 
papers  were  closed  to  determine, 
department  by  department, 
where  “we  wasted  our  adver¬ 
tising  and  to  see  what  other 
mistakes  we  made.” 

Newspapers’  Potential 

The  effectiveness  of  the  retail 
newspaper  ad  was  underscored 
by  facts  from  a  national  news¬ 
paper  survey  which  found  that 
there  are  always  great  numbers 
of  people  reading  the  newspaper 
who  are  actively  looking  for  in¬ 
formation  on  merchandise  they 
are  ready  to  buy. 

Data  from  the  .study  shedding 
new  light  on  the  involvement  of 
the  retail  newspaper  ad  in  the 
shopping  process  were  examined 
in  a  presentation  to  the  retail 
merchants  by  Louis  Tannen- 
baum  and  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Each  advertised  item  has  a 
certain  proportion  of  readers 
who  are  actually  .seeking  it  as 
they  read  the  newspaper  and 
this  fact  lies  behind  the  im¬ 
mediate  .sales  response  to  many 
retail  ads,  merchants  were  told. 
Beyond  that,  the  item  is  seen  by 
other  newspaper  readers  who 
may  be  influenced  to  purchase 
through  suggestion,  said  Dr. 
Bogart. 

Projecting  this  data  from  the 
study  to  an  illustration  of  how 
the  process  works,  Mr.  Tannen- 
baum  cited  the  instance  of  a 
median-sized  retail  ad  for 
women’s  shoes  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  a  typical  mid-western 
community.  Using  a  cost  of 
$97.00  for  the  ad  and  applying 
the  traditional  yardstick  of  real¬ 
izing  sales  ten  times  this,  only 
88  pairs  of  shoes  sold  would 
reach  this  goal.  Based  on  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  171,000  copies  each 
weekday,  the  newspaper  would 
be  read  by  178,094  women.  Ap¬ 
plying  the  findings  from  the 
study,  156,723  women  would 
have  opened  the  page  on  which 
the  ad  appeared;  among  those 
who  saw  the  ad,  7,124  women 
would  have  been  actually  look¬ 
ing  for  shoe  advertising.  If  only 
one  out  of  each  80  of  these 
women  buy  the  shoes  advertised, 
the  investment  is  returned.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  the  ad  is  exposed  to 
all  the  women  who  opened  the 
page,  Mr.  Tannenbaum  ex¬ 
plained. 

• 

Research  Analyst 

Gates  Oliver  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  market  research  analyst 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  He  joined 
the  newspapers  in  December, 
1963,  as  a  national  advertising 
salesman. 
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Charles  Volzer  Dies; 
Briish'Moore  Editor 

Charles  G.  Volzbr,  50,  editor 
of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily 
Tribune  in  California;  previous¬ 
ly  with  the  Canton  (O.)  Reposi¬ 
tory  in  the  Brush-Moore  group; 
Jan.  10. 

«  *  « 

Atlas  N.  Critcher,  67,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oxford  (N.  C.) 
Ledger  for  32  years;  Jan.  5. 

*  *  * 

Harward  Williams,  75,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times;  an  operations  offi¬ 
cer  for  the  Red  Cross  during 
World  War  I;  also  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  in  Chicago;  Jan. 
3. 

*  *  * 

George  A.  Barnes,  55,  former 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  in 
Washington ;  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
Jan.  9. 

«  *  * 

Andrew  McLean,  Parker,  74, 
retired  vicepresident  of  A1  Paul 
Lefton  Co.,  an  advertising 
agency;  onetime  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Herald;  first  vicepresident  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild; 
Jan.  9. 

jfe  «  « 

John  F.  Melady,  61.  city  hall 
reporter  for  AP  in  Brooklyn; 
Jan.  8. 

«  *  * 

Thomas  F.  Hoi’lihan,  83, 
publisher  of  the  Berlin  (N.  H.) 
Reporter  for  over  50  years; 
Jan.  7. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Havill,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Penn  Yan  (N.  Y.) 
Chronicle-Express;  Jan.  6. 

♦  *  « 

Mrs.  M.  a.  Wolcott,  formerly 
radio-tv  editor  of  the  New  Iberia 
(La.)  Daily  Iberian;  Jan.  7. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Vigeland,  43,  former 
resort  and  travel  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Jan.  4. 

*  *  * 

Wesley  Eugene  Wheeler,  46, 
director  of  the  Southwest  School 
of  Printing;  Jan.  6. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Hallberg,  61, 
former  Chicago  city  editor  for 
United  Press  and  more  recently 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
recently. 

*  ♦  « 

Frank  W.  Power,  83,  former 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times; 
recently. 

*  *  ♦ 

Alexander  Bucephalus  Cus- 
caden,  79,  who  gave  up  a  medi¬ 
cal  career  to  become  a  reporter 
for  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  and  later  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco  and  Denver; 
Jan.  4. 

*  *  * 

Harry  J.  Ulmer,  77,  former 
advertising  promotion  manager 


for  the  old  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star;  recently. 

*  «  * 

William  Wilson  Gunter,  92, 
retired  editor  of  the  Jasper 
(Ala.)  Mountain  Eagle;  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

Charles  H.  Lewis,  93,  former 
publisher  of  the  Upper  San¬ 
dusky  (Ohio)  Daily  Union  be¬ 
fore  its  merger  with  the  Daily 
Chief  in  1938;  Jan.  2. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  G.  Camp,  70,  former 
business  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian;  Jan.  3. 

«  *  * 

Henry  E.  Mooberry,  63,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  chairman  of 
United  Aircraft  Corp.,  a  for¬ 
mer  AP  .staffer  in  New  Jersey 
and  Maine;  Jan.  9. 

«  *  * 

Emmett  H,  Cullings,  88,  a 
former  owner  of  the  Glovers- 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Herald 
prior  to  its  sale  in  1929  to  the 
William  B.  Collins  Co.;  Dec.  31. 
*  *  * 

Gordon  Meeker,  55,  a  former 
editor  of  the  Hinton  (Ky.)  Daily 
News,  and  superintendent  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier -Journal  and  Times; 
recently. 

*  *  * 

Ira  a.  Nichols,  95,  editor  of 
newspapers  in  Nebraska  and 
Iowa  prior  to  1933;  Dec.  31. 

*  «  * 

Curtis  R.  West,  61,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Loves  Park  Post  and 
Monday  Morning  Mail;  Jan.  2. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Larkin,  63,  HollywocKl 
producer  and  writer  since  1935; 
former  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  old  New  York  Sun;  Jan. 

6. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Laurie  Montieth  McKech- 
nie,  58,  a  senior  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram;  Jan.  2. 

Soap  Box  Derby 
PR  Director  Retires 

Detroit 

Robert  M.  Ross  retired  Jan.  1 
as  manager  of  press  relations  on 
the  Chevrolet  account  at  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company.  Mr.  Ross 
joined  the  agency  in  1948  after 
more  than  25  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work  as  automotive  and 
aviation  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times  and  with  dailies  in  Toledo 
and  Birmingham.  He  directed 
publicity  activities  for  Chevro¬ 
let’s  All-American  Soap  Box 
Derby  competition  which  is  co¬ 
sponsored  with  newspapers. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Ross  is  Keith 
Spriggel,  who  joined  the  agency 
in  1953  after  15  years  as  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  in  Ohio— 11  of 
them  at  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal. 
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Carter  Farm 
To  Become 


Planned  City 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Shady  Oak  Farm,  the  late 
Amon  Carter’s  showplace  for 
western  hospitality,  has  been 
sold  to  a  home  developer  at  a 
reported  price  of  $1,250,000. 

R.  G.  Hughes,  president  of 
Hughes  Investments  Co.  of  Fort 
Worth,  disclosed  the  purchase 
of  the  780-acre  tract  from  the 
Carter  Foundation  and  Amon 
Carter  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  he  would 
turn  the  famous  farm,  which 
overlooks  Lake  Worth,  into  one 
of  the  Southwest’s  most  distinc¬ 
tive  planned  communities. 

The  beautiful,  landscaped 
farm  was  known  nationally  as  a 
gathering  place  for  prominent 
persons. 

The  late  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  was  a  visitor,  as 
well  as  former  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower.  Top  men  of  indus¬ 
try,  newspaper  executives,  movie 
stars  and  famous  sports  fig^ures 
were  also  feted  at  Shady  Oak. 

Will  Rogers  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Shady  Oak  Farm, 
sleeping  on  the  screened-in  porch 
of  the  lodge.  It  was  at  Shady 
Oak  that  Mr.  Carter  first  told 
Rogers  of  the  plan  to  canalize 
the  Trinity  River  from  Fort 
Worth  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Sometimes  the  parties  held  at 
Shady  Oak  numbered  2,000 
gruests. 

For  a  long  time,  there  was  a 
sign  on  the  wall  of  the  lodge 
that  read:  “Dallas  passports 
must  be  validated.”  Actually, 
Carter  gave  away  many  of  his 
special  western-styled  hats  to 
distinguished  Dallas  visitors. 

Among  the  first  to  be  given 
the  hats  were  Jack  Dempsey 
and  Gene  Tunney,  when  they 
sigpied  a  contract  in  Carter’s 
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NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 


CITED  —  Mits  Dorothy  Brainerd, 
food  and  home  furnishings  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
has  been  named  St.  Louis  Adver¬ 
tising  Woman  of  the  Year  by  the 
Women's  Advertising  Club.  In  the 
past  18  months,  Miss  Brainerd 
has  been  awarded  three  national 
prizes  and  invited  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Mexico  and  Denmark  to 
attend  special  food  conferences. 

office  for  their  1926  fight  in 
Philadelphia. 

Each  time  he  made  a  presen¬ 
tation,  the  Fort  Worth  publisher 
commented,  “Be  careful  where 
you  lay  this  hat  down.  My  name 
is  in  it.” 

The  farm,  only  six  miles  from 
dowTitown,  combines  the  beauty 
of  live  oak  trees,  rolling  hills,  a 
view  of  Lake  Worth  and  the 
skyline  of  Fort  Worth. 

The  developer  said  the  farm 
will  be  turned  into  a  community 
of  town  houses,  apartments, 
homes,  a  shopping  center  and  a 
marina. 

Hughes  said  the  homes  would 
probably  be  in  the  “semi-high 
price”  field,  starting  at  $20,000. 

Also  planned  for  200  of  the 
total  780  acres  is  an  industrial 
park.  ^ 

Sports  Editor  Leaves, 
Writer  Is  Promoted 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Neal  P.  Ellis,  sports  editor  of 
the  Savamiah  Morning  News 
for  the  past  four  and  a  half 
years,  has  resigned  to  accept  an 
industrial  editing  position  with 
United  States  Steel’s  Southern 
Division  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Billy  E.  Deal,  who  has  served 
as  assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Morning  News  since  Sept.  1, 
1964  has  been  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Ellis. 

Promoted  to  assistant  sports 
editor  was  W.  Marcus  Holland, 
Morning  News  sports  writer. 

• 

C  of  C  President 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Brodie  S.  Griffith,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  The  Char¬ 
lotte  News,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Charlotte 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1965. 


Paper  Sues  Unions 
On  Defamation  Claim 

Renton,  Wash. 

The  Record-Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  here  has  filed  a 
$250,000  defamation  suit  against 
Seattle  Typographical  Union 
No.  202  and  Tacoma  No.  170. 

The  action  alleged  that  the 
union  locals  defamed  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  by  seeking  to 
lead  the  public  to  believe  that 
the  locals’  members  were  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  and  that  the  company  was 
oppressing  them. 

The  Record-Chronicle  stated 
it  has  never  had  any  contractual 
relationship  with  either  local. 
Instead,  the  camera  work,  plate¬ 
making,  and  all  press  work,  are 
done  by  “another  corporation 
under  contract”  and  by  members 
of  the  pressmen’s  union,  the  suit 
declared. 

The  union  began  picketing 
four  years  ago  against  the  Ren¬ 
ton  News  Record,  after  it 
adopted  an  off-set  process  of 
production. 

The  union  claims  this  was  the 
same  paper  as  the  current  Rec¬ 
ord  -  Chronicle.  However,  the 
publi.shing  firm  claims  the  Rec¬ 
ord-Chronicle  wasn’t  started  un¬ 
til  1962. 


Daily  Paper  Fills 
Editor-Manager  Post 

Olympia,  Wash. 

The  Daily  Olympian  has  an¬ 
nounced  management  assign¬ 
ments  to  include  the  following: 

Dick  Lawrence  —  editor-man¬ 
ager.  With  the  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  publication  since  1940,  and 
its  editor  since  1961,  he  will  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  all  the 
paper’s  operations. 

Dean  Shacklett,  city  editor 
since  1961  —  executive  editor. 

New  city  editor  is  C.  J.  Walk¬ 
er.  with  the  Olympian  since 
1956,  advanced  from  a  position 
as  feature  writer  and  legislative 
reporter.  Mike  Conant,  a  re¬ 
porter  since  1959,  will  cover  the 
capitol. 

Resignation  of  J.  M.  Britten 
as  business  manager  also  was 
announced. 


4  Win  Staff  Awards 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Ed  Salzman,  Capitol  news 
bureau,  Oakland  Tribune,  won 
the  top  Joseph  R.  Knowland 
Award  for  1964.  He  receiv^ed 
$100  and  his  name  was  engraved 
upon  a  trophy  displayed  in  the 
Tribune  newsroom.  Art  Hekel, 
librarian,  and  Wilson  Locke, 
news  editor,  tied  for  second 
place  awards.  Third  place 
honors  went  to  Robin  Orr, 
society  columnist. 


UPI  to  Offer 
2  Automatic 
Photo  Units 
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United  Press  Inter  lational 
announced  this  w'eek  th;,t  it  will 
undertake  to  supply  sub.-criben 
with  automatic  picturf  receiv- 
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They  are  the  K-300-C  Auto- 
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matic  Picture  Recorder  (Muir 
head  &  Co.,  London)  and  the 
Automatic  Telephoto  b'ceiver 
TM  830  (Rudolph  Hell,  Kiel) 

Frank  Tremaine,  genera 
newspictures  manager,  raid  ir 
a  letter  to  UPI  picture  sui'scrih- 
ers:  “We  propose  to  tell  yoi 
here  what  we  know  and  don’:! 
know  about  the  equipment.”  | 

Under  th  e  heading  advar.  t 
tages,  it  w’as  stated:  (1  In  clieiv 
points  now  using  their  own  met! 
to  operate  a  telephoto  na  eiveri 
negative  or  positive,  it  will  ala 
low  reduction  of  manpower;  (2 
The  purpose  of  the  manufae-i 
turers  is  to  produce  a  betterj 
quality  print.  I 

Disadvantages  of  the  equip-t 
ment  were  listed  as  follows:  (Ij 
It  costs  more  initially;  (2  I: 
probably  will  cost  about  four 
times  as  much  for  supplies  a- 
for  Unifax  paper  and  blades, j 
(3  It  is  untested  in  the  field  ex  i 
cept  for  six  Hell  machines  now  i 
operating  in  Europe;  (4  It  ha.  ; 
many  moving  parts,  is  eonsid  [ 
ered  complex  by  UPI  engineer  ; 
and  they  anticipate  a  mud ' 
greater  maintenance  and  stabil  j 
ity  problem. 

One  engineer  reported  tha 
the  picture  would  be  a  little  bet-t 
ter  than  Unifax  pictures.  An 
other  said:  no  better  than  Uni! 
fax  when  “reproduced  in  your? 
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newspaper. 

Mr.  'Tremaine  noted  that  th(‘ 
manufacturers  quote  betweer ; 
$8,000  and  $9,000  per  machine^ 
Supplies  for  the  automatic  rtk 
ceivers  are  expected  to  coatj 
about  $40  per  week,  as  corn  s 
pared  to  $12-$13  for  Unifax| 
paper  and  blades. 

According  to  UPI  findings,^ 
the  machines  produce  semi- 
moist,  dull-finish  prints.  To 
make  the  prints  permanent  for 
filing  they  must  be  hypoed  and 
washed.  If  glossy  finish  is  de¬ 
sired,  they  must  be  ferrotyped. 
But  they  can  be  engraved  as 
they  come  from  the  machine. 
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Linage  Error 


In  the  January  2  issue  of  E&P 
showing  total  ad  linage  fori 
''Tovember,  linage  for  the  Ne«\ 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standa/rd- \ 
rimes,  evening,  should  have ! 
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Metcspaper  Brokers 


Daily 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
WoshinRton,  D.C.  20036 
DEcatur  2-2811 


through  observance  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv- 
ieM,  Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
has  been  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  South’s  better  newgpai>ers. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  fla. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P,  O.  Box  509,  RoseburR,  Orepron 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


ter 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  i>roperties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  Phone  546-^57. 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
tlutt  buys  the  newspaper* — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  irersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNE®  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’ 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 


Netespapers  For  Sale 


BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin,  Florida.  Formerly 
P.  O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  properties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY 
50%  Interest  for  sale  on  terms  to  an 
aggressive  combination  editor,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  photographer,  etc.  Zone 
4.  Reply  Box  926,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
618,009  down  buys  well-equipped  plant, 
rural  trading  area,  scenic  isolated  field. 
Hunting,  filing,  recreation  unlimited: 
mild  climate.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr,, 
Anaheim,  Calif. 


WEEKLY  IN  REGION  5  grossing  over 
$100,000,  mostly  from  newspapers. 
M^ern  plant.  Please  give  background 
and  finances.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  472 
Fletcher  PI.,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 


ZONE  3  WEEKLY.  Complete  new  off¬ 
set  plant,  with  outside  job  printing 
I»tantial  of  $250,000.  Publishers  Serv¬ 
ice.  P.  0.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 
27402. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  Wanted 


WISH  TO  PURCHASE  all  or  partial 
interest  in  one  or  more  newsletters 
dealing  with  Leitin  America;  either  in 
£^gli^  or  Spanish ;  preferably,  but 
not  necessarily,  newsletters  which 
could  be  printed  in  or  distributed  from 
a  Latin  American  city.  Would  also  like 
to  discuss  production  of  Spanish  ver¬ 
sion  of  newsletters  of  interest  to  Latin 
Americans.  Principal  is  now  in  New 
York.  Box  1065.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


N.  y.  TIMES.  HERIALD  TRIBUNE 
1925-1950 ;  front  page  intact.  P.  T, 
Bangsherg,  310  W.  56th  St..  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 


NEWSPAPER  AND  SKI  MAGAZINE. 
Summer  regional  resort  newspaper  and 
state-wide  ski  magazine,  (official  publi¬ 
cation).  Will  sell  total  or  part  interest 
to  business-minded  individual — $7,500. 
Robert  W.  Bruce,  Box  74,  Rangeley, 
Maine. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-56  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


ED.  BYRNE  &  COMPANY 


Business  Opportunities 


’TRADING  STAMPS? 

If  you  know  this  business,  we  have 
profit-sharing  nationwide  opportunity 
for  you.  Give  e.xperience.  references. 
Box  990.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$50,000 

Buys  full  partnership  in  newly  planned 
250,000  Sunday  newspaper,  large  East¬ 
ern  city.  All  set  to  go.  Enormous  po¬ 
tential  with  daily  publication  facilities 
available.  Active  participation  or  in¬ 
vestment,  Box  1022,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POOL  RESOURCES  &  SHARE  THE  PROFITS 
on  weekly  semi  shoppers  guide  and  job 
shop.  Newspaper  that  is  already  official 
journal  in  fast  growing  area  in  the 
deep  south.  Want  iieople  who  know 
editing,  sales,  production,  job  work, 
that  are  willing  to  invest  and  work 
hard  and  long,  if  necessary,  to  build 
their  investment.  Give  resume  and 
availability  in  first  letter.  Box  1023, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Bought  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
Factory  TVained  Machinists  &  Riggers 

•  Dismantling  •  Erecting 

•  Moving  •  Repairing 

Local — Worldwide — N  ation  wide 
725  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III.  60605 
Phone  427-7369 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 


HHIECTING.  DISMANTLING 
’TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


W.  E.  STANLEY  CO.  &  SON 
Newspaper  Engineers 
Fox  Lake.  III.  60020 
(312)  Justice  7-5051 
Erection — Moving— Rebuilding 
Center  rings  and  clips  rebuilt 
and  turned  in  your  own  plant. 


Publishing  Appraisers 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Boom 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
Partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  1964 
gross  $120,000.  Priced  at  $95,000.  $25.- 
000  down.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  6381  Hollywood  Blvd..  Los 
Angeles  28.  Calif. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  WEEKLY  and  job 
tbop,  grossing  $45,000  on  $33,000  ex¬ 
pense  excluding  owner’s  salary,  2,000 
circ.  in  busy  community  near  lakes, 
mountains.  skiing,  hunting.  good 
schools.  I.«ased  building,  go^  ma¬ 
chinery,  no  help  problems,  no  compe¬ 
tition.  Only  $5,000  down  to  reliable 
buyer ;  owner  will  finance  balance. 
Buyer  should  be  newspaperman,  not 
printer.  Box  978,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
Wwkly  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  shop  grossing  over  $60,000.00 
in  suburban  County  Seat,  located  in 
south  New  Jersey.  Owner  wishes  to 
retire.  Will  sell  business,  newspaper 
title  and  machinery.  Building  optional. 
Box  928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


north  CEaJTRAL  OHIO  WEEKLY, 
adjacent  new  freeways,  new  industry 
and  building.  Prize-winner.  Modern 
shop,  downtown  building.  $10,000  down 
can  handle;  owner  will  finance  bal¬ 
ance.  Immediate  possession.  Box  927, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


we  repeat  for  good  reason^ 

CANADA  CAN  USE . . . 
PUBUSHING  IDEAS 


the  reapomte  to  previ- 
^  o7f.8  imertions  has  led 
to  n  number  of  mutvnlly 
profitable  arrangement s. 
We  want  more! 


The  Canadian  K4arktt  is  wide  opan 
for  new  publishing  venturas.  As  an 
expariancad,  highly  raputabla  pub- 
lisnar  in  Canada,  wa  ara  in  an  excal- 
lant  position  to  avaluata  propartias 
with  salaabla  potantials.  If  you  hava 
any  itam  that  could  fit  into  our 
aconomy,  wa  want  the  sales  or  pub¬ 
lishing  rights.  Sand  us  details  and 
description  so  that  wa  may  appraise 
the  merit  ot  your  proposition  tor  our 
mutual  benefit. 


JORDAN  PUBLICATIONS 
736  Notre  Dame  St.  W. 
Montreal  3,  Qnebec 


CONVEJRTED  to  OFFSET— Selling  5 
C-4  Intertypes  and  1  C-44  Headliner 
2V6  years  old.  new  condition;  also  2 
Ludlows,  1  Elrod,  makeup  benches, 
turtles,  chsmes  (almost  new);  also  Hoe 
Precision  Flat  Shaver,  Hoe  Monarch 
III  Mat  Roller — other  related  equip- 
I  ment.  Write:  IL  PROGRESSO.  155 
I  Perry  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10014. 


LINOTYPE,  Model  14.  Serial  38210, 
Electric  Pot.  Margach  Feeder.  4  Mold. 
Excellent  condition.  Priced  right!  Ex¬ 
change  Ptg.,  Akron,  Ohio.  773-7842. 


MODEL  32  LINOTYPE  No.  53321. 
Equipped  with  Hydraquadder,  Blower, 
F^er,  Gas  Pot.  115  Motor,  Q-Open 
Knife  Block,  36,  24  U.A.  and  ad  fig. 
Mold.  Also  34^11  Erbar.  24950  Metro. 
249110  Memphis,  24956  Erbar  Caps  & 
Figs.,  7%96g  Ionic.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Being  replaced  with  new  Lino¬ 
type.  Alice  (Texsu)  Daily  Echo. 


TYPESE’TTERS  (2)  A.T.F.  Model  ’’A’’, 
keyboard  and  photo  unit  complete,  new 
in  ’61.  Either  set  $5,000.  Also  1  P.B. 
Folding  Machine  ’62.  $300.00.  1  P.B. 
Mail  Inserting  Machine,  model  3300 
’60,  $400.00.  1  P.B.  Tichometer,  Model 
3W  ’60.  $700.00.  Washington.  D.  C. 
area.  Write  Box  903,  Editor  &,  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LINO’TYPES,  8,  14:  Ludlows:  Elrox 
Burlington  County  Pub.  Co. 
Riverside.  New  Jersey 


Editor  &  publisher  for  January  16,  1965 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPEai  ’TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  ’’Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Write  for  literature. 

L.  *  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


LIGHT  DISPLAY  SPARTON  FONTS. 
New,  cut  for  Model  35  Linotsrpe  Wide 
72  Magazine.  30  Point  ’Triangle  205 
and  24  Point  Triangle  158.  Also  two 
Wide  72  Magazines.  Reasonable.  ’The 
Iron  Mountain  News.  Iron  Mountain, 
Mich. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Lise  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasertioa 

I  SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  <S>  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c:  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
tor  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinis.  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsibis  tor  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  lint  in 
your  copy.  3  tines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
I  85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

I  E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
I  type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
I  rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  buis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
I  and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

'  DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 

rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display.”  The  rate  far  Classified  Display 
Is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

'  DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  TMfdoy.  S:00  P.M. 

j  Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 

abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

.  SSO  TliM  Av«.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
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Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET  >LACk 


Material  For  Sale 

Presses  &  Machinery  1 

1  Presses  &  Machinery  1 

Presses  &  Machi 

8  X  12  Two  color  KliichoKraph — brand 
new — still  in  case.  Worth  $12,000. 
Buy  it  and  save  thousands  of  dollars 

4- Ton  Electric  x>ot  with  pump  and  spout  i 

and  Autoplate  22%"  cut-off  ' 

R.  Hoe  Curved  Router  22%" — ^lass  en-  ■ 

cased  I 

Goss  45  C  mat  roller 
Goss  46  U  mat  roller 
Monomelt  Plane-O-Plate  —  factory  re¬ 
built 

5- Column  Hammond  E-Z  Raster — gas 
12-page  Tubular  with  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment 

Tubular  folding  machine  with  %  page  < 
folding  device  >  ; 

Model  34  Linotype— electric 
Curved  router  21%"  cut-off 
Goss  Cox-O-Type — rebuilt — SN  216 
Goss  Comet — rebuilt — SN  409 
Model  AB  Duplex — 'rebuilt — SN  701 
Ludlow  SN  over  8,000 — gas — 22%  em 
water-cooled 
10  X  15  Heidelberg 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co,  Inc.  i 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  6-6458 

NEW  MAGAZINES  at  new  low  prices. 
Fulls,  brass  and  alum,  plates,  $135. 
All  aJum.,  $120  ;  lower  splits,  B  and  A 
plates,  $110.  All  ahim.,  $100.  Upper  | 
splits  same  price.  Money-back  guaran¬ 
teed.  M.  B.  Gardner,  Ivyland,  Fa. 

WILL  TRADE  44"  Seybold  cutter  for 
TTS  on  5.  8,  A,  B  or  C.  Other  cutters 
24,  25,  33".  Deep  River  (Iowa)  Record. 
595-2362. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
S"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

HANDY  FILLERS,  PRINTED  COPY  ! 

Now  available  in  iwrforator  tape  I 
P.O,  Box  5461,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  j 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality  I 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roil 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only.  | 
Order  now  from:  i 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  B.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  , 

Presses  &  Machinery 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  2234"  I 

Stel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  2  heavy 
duty  folders,  reels,  tensions,  C-H  con-  . 
veyors,  striping  &  numbering  attach¬ 
ments.  Stereo  equipment.  Location.  ' 
Detroit. 

Will  sell  as  4  unit  tress  if  desired 

BEN  .SHULMAN  AS.SOCTATBS  j 
60  B.  42  St.. N.Y..  N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4590  1 

23  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press  I 

23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot  | 

4  Cabs.  w/Mats  (Send  for  List) 

Model  5-8-31  Linotypes 

Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  Cutter  21% 

APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 
210  EHizabeth  St.,  New  York  12.  N.  Y. 

(212)  966-0070  | 

5-UNIT  HOE  COLOR  PRESS  I 
40  page  straightline,  22%"  cut-off 
El).  BYRNE  &  COMPANY 

725  S.  Dearhorn  St.  | 

Chicago,  III.  60605  ! 

Phone:  312-427-7369 

DUPLEX  8-PAGE 

Standar<l  tubular  deck,  2  to  1  model, 
long  side  frames.  Available  now! 
LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.i 
"Newspaper  Press  Erectors"  , 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley.  Calif.  ^ 

HOE  4-color  rotary  offset  press,  prints  j 
up  to  16  full  (32  tab.)  in  full  color  . 
each  page,  twin  folders,  electronic  reg-  * 
ister,  automatic  paster,  process  camera,  i 
Will  sell  or  lease.  Box  1024,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

-  I 

MODEIL  A.  B.  DUPLEX  8-page  press.  I 
Complete.  Good  Condition  $1,860.  ^r-  I 
lin  Journal,  Berlin.  Wis.  I 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16"  | 

i  14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DECKS— 

,  4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVERSES 
I  —2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14  j 
REELS,  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD  ! 
ELEXTTROTAB  PASTERS  —  TRACK-  | 
AGE— HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS-  I 
TER  CONTROL  —  WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGNFnC  CYLINDER  I 
I  BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS.  i 

WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 

This  is  high  speed  equipment — 45,000  | 
per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil  | 
Casing.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses  ' 
!  to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
I  immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


GOSS 
UNIVERSAL 
24  to  48-Pages 
ROP  COLOR 
Made  1950 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


HOE  Super  Production  Press.  6-unit8 
with  tiouble  2-to-l  folder,  22%  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  #2911.  Delivered  new 
in  1941.  Paper  width  60  to  68  inches. 
Diameter  38  inches.  Four  sets  of  angle 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  of 
folder.  Frame  drilled  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  sets  of  angle  bars.  Web  severing 
devices  on  all  units.  EUectric  brakes  on 
!  all  units  and  folders.  Hoe  reels  and 
automatic  belt  tension  on  all  units. 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery 
table.  Main  press  drives.  150  HP-DC 
motor  with  inching  motor  and  DC 
controls.  Standby  drive,  80-HP-DC 
motor,  inching  motor  and  DC  controls. 

I  Press  may  lie  seen  running  daily. 

:  Available  June.  1965,  direct  from 
j  owner.  Contact:  H.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  The 
Evening  Press,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Telephone— (607)  722-3411. 

!  T^UMT  GOSS~2^^l6^ 

'  With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
1  double  folders.  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 

‘  AC  drives. 

Can  be  divided.  Available  immediately  I 

!  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

I  48-PAGE  DUPLEX  Metropolitan  press 
No.  82.  Consists  of  3  double  width 
16  P-ige  units  with  folder  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Extra  gears,  spare  parts  and 
rollers.  May  now  be  seen  in  operation, 

I  at  Bradenton  Herald.  Bradenton.  Flor- 
I  ida.  Priced  reasonable  and  will  con- 
I  aider  teims  to  responsible  party.  Con- 
j  tact  W.  E.  Page  above  address. 

DUE  TO  OFI'SET  CONVERSION  we 
,  have  for  sale:  Goss  Cox-O-Type  press, 
Ser.  #441,  under  service  contract  and 
>  in  excellent  condition  ;  1-year-old  Ham¬ 
mond  Router  and  Planer,  Elrod  with 
lU  molds,  including  Fairchild  base 
mold.  Galleys,  etc.  Available  Jan.  18, 
I  1965.  Lincoln  Times,  Lincointon,  N.C. 

^  24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  e.xcellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi- 
i  ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

8-PAGE  MODEL  "A”  DUPLEX 
ED.  BYRNE  &  COMPANY 
725  S.  I^arborn  St. 

I  Cliicago,  III.  60605 

I  Phone:  312-427-7369 

i  16-PAGE  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE 
twinned  flatbed.  Good  condition.  In 
1  daily  use.  Available  Summer  1965. 

:  Daily  Independent,  Box  610,  (Torona, 
Calif. 

!  GOSS  24-PAGB  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
with  aux.  equipment.  W.  (J.  Morgan 
I  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1409  Howell  Mill  Road, 

I  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30318. 


6  Roller  Bearing  8-Page  Units 
1  Folder  22%"  cutoff,  located  center  of 
press  with  Conveyor 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  with  CX)LOR 
Cylinder  in  front  of  folder 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  rear  folder 
4  Single  Reverse  Units 
End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
Press  Speed  38,000  per  hour 
40  pages  with  FULL  COLOR 
48  pages  with  one  COLOR 

Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

Available  Immediately 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Area  212  Murray  Hill  5-4774 


4-UNIT  GOSS— 211/2'* 

2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  —  BALLOON 
FORMERS  —  CONVEYORS  —  COLOR 
CYUNDER  —  REIVERSE  —  REELS  — 
TRACKAGE  —  AC  MOTORS. 

Fully  equipped  for  full  color 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE— 
VACimM  BACaC 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

LIQUIDATING  BUSINESS 
Vanguard  Rotary  Offset  Press 
For  sale,  four  units.  Will  run  one  to 
four  webs  of  16  inch  to  35  inch  width. 
BIquipped  for  four  color  process  and 
black  and  white.  Folds  newspaper  fold 
quarter  or  half  page.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Easily  moved  without  disman¬ 
tling. 

Advertising  Center,  11128  So.  Halsted  St. 
Chicago,  III.,  60628  Phone  312-264-6328 

COLE  FO  L  D  E  R  S 
TRIMMERS-GLUERS 

%  -  %  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  central  6-8841 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

2  —  3  OR  5  UNITS  —  COLOR  CYLIN¬ 
DER— REVERSE— %  AND  %  FOLD¬ 
ER  —  AC  —  COMPLETE  VACUUM- 
BACK  STEREOTYPE. 

Available  now.  Reasonably  priced. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  B.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

32-PAGE  GOSS  FOUR  DECKER 
23A"  cut-off,  color 
ED.  BYRNE  &  COMPANY 
725  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago.  HI.  60605 
Phone:  312-427-7369 

6  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
Two  color  cylinders,  two  reverses.  22% " 
cut-off,  A  C  drive,  double  Balloon 
formers.  Available  now, 

George  C.  Oxford 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 

276  HP  PREXS  MOTORS  and  control, 
press  drive;  AC.  Mfg.  by  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer.  Excellent  condition.  W.  E.  Stan¬ 
ley  Co.,  Box  243,  Fox  Lake,  Ill.  60020. 

4-UNIT  S(X)TT,  21%"  Arch  Type.  In 
line  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony 
Autoplate,  Metal  Pot  —  Cuiwed  Router, 
The  Daily  Review,  Hayward.  Calif. 

17%x22%  AUTO.  BAUMFOLDER. 
suction  feed.  $1,000.  Hardly  used.  Good 
font.  10^390,  1800  maU.  $100.  Times 
Berlin,  Maryland. 


5-UNIT  GOSS  f;ess  1^"::: 
Arch  Type— 22-  V'  fcdTL/. 

.  One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two  not 
I  Reverses,  for  Full  and  'rt  Color  Blito:  .■ 

Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  older  with  - 

'  Conveyors.  Balloon  f'ormerL  ^ 

Excellent  condition.  Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ,, 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  '.JX  7-4590 

- -  - -  years  ir 

R.  HOE  SIMPLEX— 223/4" 

24  page  collect,  roller  bear,,ig  ste<l 
cylinder  deck  type  press.  Rated  at  30.-  ‘ 

000  copies  per  hour.  One  deck  and  color  Washm:; 
‘  hump  manufactured  new  three  yean  Washing 

!  ago.  Press  is  12  years  old.  I’arrien  - - 

Cole  %  folder.  Complete  stereotype  in. 

I  eludes,  3  ton  pot,  pony  n-.uoplate.  _ - 
'  master  Sta  Hi  scorcher,  Sta  Hi  router, 

I  Goss  heavy  duty  mat  roller  and  chaiea  FUORIC 
<  To  be  released  in  August.  Can  be  seen.  d)dly  ne 
j  Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Int 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  "J 

I  N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458  5,“^  ' 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Salt 

MONOMELT  ROTARY  FLAT  SHAVES 
Excellent  condition.  Extra  Blade 
$1200.00  or  make  offer.  A.  Omensoi, 
Apiieal-Democrat.  Marysville,  Calif. 

GOSS  MAT  ROLLER  FOR  SALE 
Make  your  offer.  E.  Ferrat,  Dimanche 
Matin,  5701  Christophe-Colomb  SL, 
Montreal,  P.Q.,  Canada. 

GOSS  45-R  Dry  Mat  Roller ;  Plane-O- 
Plate  Rotary  Head  Flat  Shaver:  (loa 
Tubular  casting  Ixrx,  vacuum  back; 
Tubular  boring  machine — heavy  dutj 
model:  Tubular  Router.  Available  Im¬ 
mediately.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  421 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  lOOli. 

ff'anted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS  ? 

MAT  ROLLERS  .“fL.  . 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT  '''"7  ' 

one  to 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

60  E.  42nd  SL,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4J«  1033,  E 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS. 
23A"  cut-off,  not  too  old,  not  men 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian.  Nn  I 
Iberia,  La.  j 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows  i 
PRINTCRAET  REPRESENTATIVES  1 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y  I 

48-PAGE  ROTARY  PRESS  with  cote  i 
hump.  22%"  cutoff.  Must  fit  into  spsa  I 
40  feet  long.  20-feet  wide.  High  sped  J 
essential.  Write  ail  details  to:  R.  K.  < 
Rebele,  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  (hub  I 
Vista,  Calif. 

- I 

MODEL  35  LINOTYPE  Bluestresk  i 
Mixer  72/90.  Citizen  Publishing,  P.  0.  e 
Box  736,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  t 

-  —  - - - - 

SIX  AND  8-UNIT  high  speed  anti- S 
friction  newspaper  presses,  22%"  cub  ' 
off.  Pony  Autoplates,  22%"  cut-off.  ' 
LINOTYPES  with  ser.  #  over  60,004 ' 
LUDLOWS,  electric  pot  ! 

LINOTYPES— Comet  w/TTS  equipmenl 
STA-HI  Master  Formers  J 

Universal  Printing  Elquipment  Co.  Ine.  . 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y,  OX  6-6453 

EJQUIPMENT  WANTED 
3-knife  trimmer  and  gang  stitcher. 
Late  model  Varityper.  Blue  Streak 
Linotype.  Give  full  details. 

PALMETTO  PUB.  (X). 

Box  36,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

- ^ 

Used  VariTyper  Headliner 
IBM  Elxecutive  Typewriters  (8  &  12-pt) 
24-Inch  Vertical  Camera 
Small  gas  or  electric  casting  box 
(Contact:  Marvin  Wilson.  Jr.,  Morehead 
News,  Morehead,  Ky.  Phone  784-4116. 
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H  J»lp  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTk 


RARi; 


idminhtratipe 


'  I, VO-PUBLISHEB’S  ASSISTANT 
’'■o'winK  daily  in  midwest. 
Labor  •  ilions  experience.  Well-round¬ 
ed  ii-  .  ii.'iner  backgrround  helpful  but 
not  iiniil.  Write  fully.  Box  1030, 
jilito-  J'ublisher. 


A  vTANT  personnel  dir. 

for 

,  WASHINGTON  POST 

Availabli'  .ibout  March  1.  Woman  pre- 
ferreil.  Monl  candidate  has  at  least  2 
years  in  newspaper  personnel  and  is 
Psycholoy^y  MA  who  is  well  versed  in 
inter\'iewinir  and  testing  techniques  and 
in  office  management.  Write  L.  B. 
ItMk.  Jr..  Personnel  Director,  The 
Washington  Post,  1515  St,,  N.W., 

Washington.  D.  C,  2000.a. 


Artists-Cartoonists 

FLORIDA  rtOLLEGE  TOWN  20.000 
dally  needs  'ayout  artist  experienead  in 
good  fast  advertising  layouts  and  copy, 
using  mat  ;>ervices,  own  ideas.  Salary 
ba^  on  ability.  Write  Box  964,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  SYNDICATED  CARTOONIST 
needs  aasistant,  strong  on  penciling 
and  heavy  illustrative  style.  New  York 
area  only.  Box  1047,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CAM  for  metro  N.J.  newspaper — 100,- 
000  circulation  class.  Take  over  well 
set  up  department  with  growth  poten¬ 
tial;  experienced  CD  sales  staff.  Must 
be  strong  on  'phone  room  training, 
techniques  and  incentives.  Five  figure 
salary  plus  bonus.  Box  1042,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  interested 
in  management.  12,000  Vermont  after¬ 
noon  daily  looking  for  right  man.  Send 
resume.  (ieneral  Manager,  Times- 
Argus,  Harre,  Vt. 


SALESWOMAN— Age  30  to  45 
with  5  to  15  years'  experience  who 
may  (or  may  not)  have  done  super¬ 
visory  work.  We  want  to  train  some¬ 
one  to  l«  a  supervisor.  A  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  career  woman  with  a 
paper  over  250,000  in  Area  5.  Box 
1033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

MANAGER  for  New  Business  Depart¬ 
ment  (For  West  Coast  paper  in  200,- 
MO  circulation  field).  You'll  be  working 
principally  with  retail  but  some  with 
national  and  classified.  Prefer  man  who 
bas  been  retail  manager  for  25,000  to 
100,000  circulation  newspaper.  This  is 
not  a  tin  cup  operation.  Specials  are 
Ironed  on  but  not  big  annual  events. 
Ability  to  create,  sell  and  get  along 
with  the  staff  are  main  requirements. 
Box  950.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


— -IbOTO  SALES  MANAGER  for  oncom- 
'ou|ag  locally-edited  Sunday  magazine,  lo- 
''"eat^  Zone  6.  Big-time  career  opimr- 
tunity  for  comi>etitive  salesman  with 
nto  experience.  Send  resume  to  Box 
058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  SALESMEN,  reUil 
ud  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
oAP  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
tniewritten  resume,  references  to  In- 
!«d  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
Int  8,  Ill. 


545$ 


DMLY  newspaper  esUblishing 
■oopper  needs  hard-working,  capable 
raang  adman  to  take  charge.  Gotxl 
tlsry,  fringes,  commission,  profit- 
jjaring.  Write  Box  1006,  Editor  & 
i^iblisher. 


-pt) 
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Display  Advertising 

SHOPPING  NEWS 

Opening  for  sales  director-promotion 
man  who  can  organize,  sell,  stiecial 
events,  editions.  Box  992,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

needs  a  young  (late  20’s),  experienced 
(2  or  3  years)  go-getter  for  career  spot 
leading  to  managership.  Sell  yourself 
to:  Personnel  Director.  1515  “L”  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


Editorial 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  at 
least  3  years*  experience.  New  Jersey 
daiiy  in  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
Night  job.  $135.60  starting  salary. 
Box  976,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


YOUNG,  ENTHUSIASTIC  advertising 
salesman  for  aggressive,  pleasant  pm 
daily.  Permanent  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Three  to  five  years'  experience  de¬ 
sired.  Apply;  General  Manager,  Public 
Opinion,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  WANTBD— $125 
week  start,  or  salary,  commission. 
Large  weekly,  only  paper  in  county. 
Aggressive  merchants.  Permanent,  good 
future  man  able  handle  responsibility. 
Write  fully.  Leader,  Salem,  Ind. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  assisUnt 
city  editor,  copyreader,  on  aggressive 
all-day  daily  in  upstate  New  York. 

I  Good  pay — top  benefits.  Box  975,  Editor 
j  &  Publisher. 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR 

for  Marion  Leader-Tribune 
a  12,000  A.M.  Indiana  Daily,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1867  and  published  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  15,500  evening  daily. 
Marion,  Indiana,  is  clean,  thriving 
city  of  61,000  city  zone.  Leader-Trib¬ 
une’s  circulation  is  growing  at  rate  of 
400  per  year.  M.  E.  must  have  previous 
comparable  experience,  be  aggressive, 
community-minded,  be  strong  on  local, 
regional  news  and  on  make-up.  Contact 
R.  B.  Thomas. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  a  man 
who  can  manage  and  spark  a  sales 
staff,  as  well  as  do  a  selling  job  him¬ 
self,  on  a  large  7-day  Eastern  news¬ 
paper.  Write  complete  details  including 
current  earnings,  to  Box  1028,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  new  offset  weekly  turning 
daily  soon.  Good  pay  and  )>enefits, 
pleasant  surroundings,  advancement 
opportunities.  Write  immediately,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  expected,  to  Box  3090, 
Lexington,  Ohio  44904. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  newspaper  group.  Per¬ 
manent.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Many  benefits.  Make  good 
layouts  and  sell.  Write  or  call ;  Mont¬ 
gomery  Pub.  Co.,  Fort  Washington. 
Pa.  Phone  215  MI  6-5104. 


SPORTS  WRITER — to  work  on  one  of 
the  finest  metropolitan  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  Zone  5.  We 
want  a  person  who  is  capable,  expe¬ 
rienced,  professionally  mature.  One 
who  will  merit  promotion  and  has  a 
solid  scholastic  background.  Please 
include  references,  work  experience, 
present  salary  and  four  or  five  repre¬ 
sentative  clips.  We  offer  an  attractive 
salary  and  unusual  fringe  benefits. 
Reply  Box  959,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


I  CATHOLIC  NEWSPAPER 

I  needs  able,  experienced  reporter-feature 
writer.  Write:  Managing  Editor,  The 
Catholic  Universe  Bulletin.  1027  Su- 

I  perior  Ave.,  N.E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44114. 

COPYREADER  NEEDED 
Seek  man  with  two  or  three  years'  ex¬ 
perience  for  25,000  suburban  weekly, 
Chicago  area.  Prefer  J-graduate  with 
writing  ability,  flair  for  colorful  head¬ 
lines,  skill  in  handling  all  kinds  of 
copy.  Supply  resume,  references.  Box 
995,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER  and 
sports  desk  man  for  P.M.  and  Sunday 
pai>er  in  robust  Texas  Gulf  Coast  area. 
Write:  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  to  join  3-man 
staff  on  central  Connecticut  weekly. 
Must  handle  camera,  have  car;  some 
administration.  No  amateurs.  $100  a 
week  for  right  man  or  woman.  Send 
resume,  samples,  references.  Box  1015, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  $10,000  A  YEAR 
wheelhorse  who  can  run  a  wire  desk, 
direct:  full  of  "know-how”  that  makes 
a  daily  newspaper  sparkle.  Will  ar¬ 
range  interview.  Box  994,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
This  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  chance  to 
join  the  management  staff  of  an  old 
established  daily  of  over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  Zone  2.  The  man  we  want 
must  be  experienced  with  the  ability  to 
aggressively  sell  our  market.  All  re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHWEST  WEEKLY  has  tough  job 
for  capable,  all-around  newsman.  No 
Amateurs.  $100  per  week  for  right 
man.  Will  pay  up  to  $100  relocation 
after  90  days  employment.  Must  be 
available  NOWl  Box  962,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN.  J-grad  or  ezpe- 

j  rienced,  with  imagination,  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  ability  to  write  features  and 
I  women’s  news  for  lively,  growing  mid- 
:  western  daily — circulation  30,000.  Per- 
,  manent  job,  many  liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  ideal  working  conditions,  pleasant 
community,  good  pay.  Camera  ability 
desirable,  not  essential.  Advancement 
with  ability,  initiative.  Tell  education, 
experience,  background  in  letter  to 
Box  952,  Editor  &  pfiiblisher. 


NA'nONAL  PUBLlCA’nON  seeks  ex- 
l>erienced  person  to  edit  coin  depart¬ 
ment  and  sell  advertising.  Box  987, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  MAN 
with  degree  or  some  experience  to  as¬ 
sist  state  editor  of  midwestem  daily. 
Give  background  and  'phone  number 
in  first  letter.  Box  1014,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  on  fast-growing  daily 
for  aggressive,  competitive,  ambitious 
salesman  in  Chart  Area  4.  Salary  anil 
commission  plus  excellent  fringe  l>ene- 
fits.  Must  l>e  well  experience*!  in  sales 
and  layout.  Will  average  $140  to  start 
with  unlimited  potential  if  you  work. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1032, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  in  twenties  with  col¬ 
lege  education.  Prefer  Midwestern 
small  town  background  for  general 
assignment  reporting  on  progressive, 
I  well-equipped  daily.  Camera  ability  de- 
I  sirable.  Car  essential.  Write  fully  with 
samples  and  references  to  The  Com¬ 
mercial-Review,  Portland.  Indiana. 


RETAIL  SALESMAN  experienced  on 
Chain  Stores.  Good  spot  on  progressive 
newspaper  in  Zone  2.  Good  Salary. 
Send  complete  information  to  Box  1062, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  to  become  wire  editor  or 
state  editor  of  growing  22,000  PM 
daily  covering  nine-county  Clentral  Vir¬ 
ginia  area.  Write  Managing  Editor. 
Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville.  Va. 


OPPORTUNITY  on  prize-winning  sub¬ 
urban  weekly,  Chicago  area.  Man  need¬ 
ed  for  No.  1  reporting  job,  to  cover 
city  hall  and  politics.  (College  graduate 
with  experience  preferred.  Musts:  Ini¬ 
tiative,  writing  skill,  interest  in  re¬ 
porting  in  depth.  Submit  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  and  pictui^.  Address  Box  989, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  quaiified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn.  Chicago  3,  Ill. 


REPORTERS  for  challenging  job  on 
Upstate  New  York  afternoon  daily  in 
15.000  category.  Responsible  beats  with 
opportunity  to  write  special  interpre¬ 
tive  columns  and  features,  and  gain 
advancement.  OPENINGS  exist  now  I 
Send  resume  of  education,  experience, 
salary  range,  etc.,  to  Box  985,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED:  An  aggressive,  sober  and 
reliable  space  salesman  to  .sell  adver¬ 
tising  for  established  and  progressive 
trade  publication.  Will  travel  Caro- 
linas,  Virginias,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  England  and  Ontario.  Must 
have  own  car.  Job  requites  constant 
traveling.  Space  selling  experience, 
photography  and  news  writing  help¬ 
ful  but  not  absolutely  necessary.  Sal¬ 
ary.  plus  commission.  Please  give 
complete  resumd  of  experience ;  char¬ 
acter  and  credit  references :  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  required.  Box  1063,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


PORKING  ADVER’nSING  DIRECTOR 
35  to  45,  for  aggressive  16,000 
heastem  Ohio  p.m.  daily.  Position 
|»tilable  immediately.  Some  cold  type 
j^/or  pasteup  experience  helpful, 
mte  completely  first  letter  to  Box 
W,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Your  confi- 
wM  respected. 

Editor  sc  publisher  for  January  16,  1965 


Editorial 

CITY  EDITOR 

Progressive  Northern  Ohio  daily  is 
looking  for  more  than  a  "warm  body” 
to  fill  city  editor’s  position.  Six-day, 
afteimoon  paper,  not  afraid  to  tackle 
real  depth  reporting,  needs  a  man  who 
wants  to  direct  reporters  who  do  more 
than  skim  the  surface.  Not  a  job  for 
a  faint-hearted  newsman  afraid  to  use 
a  copy  pencil.  Right  salary  for  dedi¬ 
cated  newsman.  Box  970,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HFXP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


Free  Lance 


REPORTER 


ChallenninK  spot  with  rapidly-crowing 
and  expanding  45,000  circulation  New 
Jersey  daily.  Interesting  beat  assign¬ 
ment — excellent  pay,  fringes.  Minimum 
of  two  years’  experience  needed.  Must 
have  car.  Applicant  should  have  ini¬ 
tiative,  be  enterprising  and  ambitious. 
Real  opportunity  for  advancement.  Box 
979,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


C»NTINUE!D  GROWTH  in  one  of 
America's  fastest  growing  areas  creates 
openings  for  ambitious  and  talented 
newsmen;  es(>ecially  those  with  one  to 
three  years’  experience.  If  you  would 
like  to  launch  a  career  on  an  aggr^ 
sive,  prise-winning  newspaper,  live  in 
a  most  pleasant  climate  and  have  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement,  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  your  qualifications  to: 
Don  Boyett,  ME,  Amarillo  Globe-News, 
Amarillo,  'Texas  79105. 


EDITOR.  ASSOCIATE 
Growing  magazine  with  national  cir¬ 
culation  seeks  financial  reporter-writer 
to  create  in-depth  features.  Challeng¬ 
ing  work;  highest  editorial  standards; 
opportunity  to  travel  and  advance  in 
both  salary  and  responsibility.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  lienefits  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  7x>ne  2.  To  $13,000  to  start.  Box 
1048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRINGERS  WANTED  for  monthly 
trade  magazine.  Write  for  dewiils.  In. 
dustrial  Models  &  Patterns,  ^’^ox  38}, 
New  Kingstown,  Pennsylvania  17072. 


PROFILBS.  INTERVIEWS,  person- 
ality  articles  wanted  from  Il.^llywood 
&  elsewhere. — Fisher  Features,  47  Fleet 
Street.  London,  E.C.4,  Englar.<l. 


REPORTER  with  some  eoqjerience  on  a 
weekly  or  small  daily  who  would  like 
to  move  to  a  medium-sized  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily-Sunday.  Seeking  person  with 
general  interests,  good  education  and 
some  talent  for  feature  writing.  Write 
Box  999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  wanted  for 
"Club  Management”  by  publisher  of 
6  monthly  business  magazines.  Good 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Prefer 
man  under  30  who  has  had  newspaper 
or  magazine  experience.  Varied  work — 
some  travel.  Write:  Wesley  H.  Clark, 
Editor,  408  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63102. 


COPY  EDITO  R 
Major  California  daily  seeks  copy  edi¬ 
tor  with  minimum  of  5  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  metropolitan  paper.  Needs  to 
have  talent  for  headline  expression  and 
strong  interest  in  editing  function. 
Prefer  applicant  between  25  and  40. 
Box  1038,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERPRISING  YOUNG  NEW.SMAN 
with  proven  skill  in  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  to  help  student  staff  on  prize-win¬ 
ning  campus  daily  develop  top  stories 
in  many  fields.  Elxcellent  future  with 
solid  professional  faculty.  $10,000  to 
start.  Box  1064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  TRADE  PAPER  covering 
music  and  records  needs  stringers  in 
major  cities  in  U.S.  and  overseas.  Bot 
1054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators— MachinisU 


DESKMAN 

Fast  on  heads,  clean  in  editing,  sharp 
in  dummying;  qualified  to  give  final 
check  to  copy  from  writing  staff  of 
seven  and  anxious  to  assume  supervi¬ 
sory  responsibility.  Six-aftemoon  pa¬ 
per,  14,000  circulation.  Chart  Area  7. 
Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  for 
rapidly-growing  morning  paper.  Apply 
air-mail :  Morning  News,  P.  O.  Box 
1660,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  ex- 
perienced  with  line  casting  and  t^ 
equipment.  Day  work  on  a.m.  news, 
paper.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Contact; 
I  G.  E.  Noble,  Herald,  Rutland,  Vermont. 


COPY  EDITOR 
Progressive  metropolitan  morning  daily 
in  Great  Lakes  area  has  oi>ening  for 
experienced  man.  Good  pay  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Box  1052,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
opening  on  this  25,000-circulation  daily 
in  central  Western  Pennsylvania.  Pre¬ 
fer  recent  journalism  graduate  with 
some  exi)erience.  Sports  interest  also 
desirable.  Write:  Editor,  Butler  Eagle, 
Butler,  Pa.  16001. 


FARM  PAPER  needs  feature  writer- 
photographer.  Prefer  J-grad  with  farm 
background  in  Zone  5.  Good  opportu¬ 
nity.  Send  full  details.  Box  1040,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  15,000  cir¬ 
culation  upstate  N.  Y.  daily.  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  handle  diverse  assignments, 
grow  with  progressive  newspaiier  group. 
Two-three  years’  experience  required. 
Insurance  plan — other  fringe  benefits. 
Phone  or  write:  Elton  Hall.  The 
Oneonta  Star,  Oneonta,  N.Y.  607  432- 
1000. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  compe¬ 
tent  young  reporters — either  sex — pref¬ 
erably  experienced  in  36-mm  photog¬ 
raphy.  Good  pay  and  benefits,  pleasant 
surroundings,  ^vancement  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Air-mail  full  resume  imm^iately 
I  to  Box  3090,  Lexington,  Ohio  44904. 


Address. 


JOURNEYMAN  REPORTERS  with 
degree.  Write  giving  experience,  back¬ 
ground,  special  interests,  etc.  City  BMi- 
tor,  Courier-BJxpress.  Buffalo-5,  N.  Y. 


'ip  Code. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED. 
Weekly  and  Job  Shop.  Tremendous  po¬ 
tential  for  organizer  with  ambition  and 
know-how.  Small  corporation,  with 
stock  available.  Zone  Chart  6.  Box 
1050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Clatsification. 


NEWS  WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Elditing  experience.  Car  necessary. 
Large  weekly.  Elxcellent  opportunity — 
benefits.  Leaksville  (N.C.)  News. 


REPORTER  for  one  of  Ohio’s  largest 
p.m.’s.  Prefer  man  with  3-4  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  smaller  Ohio  daily.  Union 
scale,  fringes.  Give  education,  expe¬ 
rience,  references.  Box  1055,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 


Free  Lance 


To  Run: . Times 


Till  Forbidden 


Mail  to: 


■orroi  a  PUBUSHBI  •  «0  TIM  A«wmm  •  N««  York,  Nmt  Yark.  lOOU 


EXPEailENCET)  MACHINIST,  Hi- 
speed  TTS,  Fotosetters.  Daytona  Beach  I  VE31SA 
News-Journal,  Box  431,  Daytona  Beach.  I  snd  col 
Florida.  I  tograph 

Printers 


OFFSET  PRESSROOM  and  darkroom 
foreman.  Much  experience.  Supervisory 
ability.  Latest  36-inch  4  Web  press  and 
equipment.  Daily  and  weekly  publica¬ 
tions.  Resort  city  in  Zone  5.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  expected 
to  Box  960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  Goes  sin¬ 
gle  width  32-page  press  with  color 
hump.  Morning  News,  P.  O.  Box  1668, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 


JOB  PRIN'nNG  COMPOSITOR  want¬ 
ed  ;  also  a  combination  Lino,  and  floor- 
man  for  newspaper.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  ideal  living  area  for  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing.  Write  full  background 
to:  C.  V.  Rowland,  The  Sentinel, 
Lewistown,  Pa. 


Promotion 


CAN  YOU  HANDLE  THIS 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
COPYWRITING  JOB? 


The  need  la  great.  The  Job  it  a  good  one,  at4 
It  will  get  better.  If  you  have  a  newtgastr 
background  (although  this  is  not  lOOS  ei. 
aential).  if  you  can  organize  yourself  u( 
materials.  If  you  can  write  good,  to.the-solst 
selling  copy  for  presentations,  direct  maH 
newspaper  ads  and  a  giant  variety  of  othir 
writing  chores,  let  me  hear  from  you.  The 
pay  it  good,  the  fringes  are  outstanding.  The 
newspaper  is  a  major  Ohio  daily,  big  enosgb 
to  do  things  right,  not  so  big  you’ll  bt 
swallowed  up.  Your  first  copy  assignment  It 
to  tell  yourself  in  a  letter  to: 


SPORTS  WRITER — City  in  Chart  Area 
2.  A.M.  paper.  Strong  on  school  boy 
sports.  Must  know  some  makeup ; 
strong  on  grrammar,  punctuation, 
straight-forward  writing.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  $75.  Box  1045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Box  1025 

Editor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  2-3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  for  15,000  upstate  N.  Y.  daily. 
Excellent  opportunity  with  growing 
newspaper  grroup.  Insurance  plan  — 
other  fringe  benefits.  Phone  or  write: 
Elton  Hall,  The  Oneonta  Star,  Oneonta, 
N.Y.  607  432-1000. 


WANTED:  NEWS  EDITOR  for  small 
New  York  daily.  Make  this  your  step 
up!  We  are  looking  for  a  man  who 
is  probably  an  experienced  city  editor 
or  news  editor  on  a  smaller  paper  and 
wants  to  develop  his  talents  and  cre¬ 
ative  ability  in  a  higher  position.  Must 
be  able  to  direct  staff.  Good  on  layout 
and  full  of  ideas  to  dummy  bright 
snappy  pages.  This  is  a  challenging 
but  rewarding  job  with  good  pay  in  an 
attractive  area.  Reply  Box  1035,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
Ehccellent  opportunity  available  im¬ 
mediately  for  a  man  with  newspaper 
advertising  background.  Must  have 
copy  and  layout  experience:  imagina¬ 
tion  and  ability  to  handle  all  phases 
of  community  relations  are  prime 
requisites.  Combination  daily  in  Zone 
2,  Top  employe  benefits.  G<^  salary. 
Write  stating  age.  marital  status,  edu¬ 
cation,  work  experience  and  salary 
desired.  Box  1044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


EXPANDING  SPIXTAL  SCHOOL. 
New  York  area,  seeks  man  or  woman. 
Some  public  relations,  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience.  Handle  releases,  publications, 
functions,  ideas,  image.  Opportunity 
for  directorship  for  right  person.  All 
details  first  resume.  Box  1060.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TE3NNIS  WRITERS  who  handle  cam¬ 
era.  U.S.  tennis  centers;  all  cities. 
Zone  5.  Tennis  Features,  Box  5, 
Ravinia  Station,  Highland  Park,  III. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


$2  IF  LEW  UTTLB  SYNDICATE  USES 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail 
first.  210  Post,  #91SE,  San  EVancJsco. 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intert:^  Instruction 
EYee  Information 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  16,  1965 
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SituBtions  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENi 


Academic 


Circulation 


I  WINNER  OF  8  AWARDS 

Top  reporter  300-M  daily.  Fifteen  years' 
experience  all  beats,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor;  ten  years  public  relations,  indus¬ 
trial  and  irovemment.  Agre  47,  Let  me 
show  your  students  city-room  drive 
and  know-how.  Box  957,  Editor  & 
publisher. 

NEnV  ENGLAND 

Writer-edltor-photogTaphor.  80,  A.B.  in  I 
aigiish,  offers  10  years'  experience  in 
journalism,  public  relations  and  teach-  | 
ing  for  chance  to  do  eraduate  work. 
Box  971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPOKl’ER-COPYREADER.  15  years'  ' 
experience  major  daily,  seeks  Journal-  i 
ism  or  Enslish  instructor's  position 
and  chance  to  work  for  M.A.  Box  1016, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  MAN — Newspaper  work 
and  college  PR  experience  (news,  pho¬ 
tography,  publications,  stxtrts,  alumni). 
Married.  Box  1004,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

WILL  .SWAP  15  years'  experience  as 
General  Manager  or  Ad  Director  with 
know-how  in  all  phases  of  advertising, 

I  editorial,  photography,  labor  negotia¬ 
tions,  personnel,  both  paid  and  con¬ 
trolled  circulation.  Expert  linage-getter 
and  proven  profit-maker.  University  of 
Missouri  grad;  family  man.  early  for¬ 
ties.  Impeccable  references  and  out¬ 
standing  employment  record  in  com¬ 
petitive  areas.  No  job-skipper ;  have 
held  present  one  five  years.  All  this  is 
yours  if  you're  a  publisher  with  a 
daily  newspaper  that  he  thinks  is  going 
places.  My  past  may  be  the  key  to 
your  future.  Let's  talk.  Write  Box  961, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  or  Gen- 
eral  Manager  —  outstanding  business 
building  background  —  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  first  and  salary  second.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Age  42,  married. 
Box  981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  non-met,  or 
CONTROLLER  for  large  newspaper 
CPA  with  6  years'  accounting  experi¬ 
ence  who.  for  last  11  years,  managed 
daily  newspaper  grossing  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  During  the  11  years,  circulation 
revenue  increased  171%  and  ad  reve¬ 
nue.  119%.  Profit  was  quadrupled  and 
quality  improved.  Aged  45.  1964  earn¬ 
ings  $14,000.  Box  1003,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER. 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER. 
MECT^NICAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 
experienced  all  phases  including  offset. 
Prefer  West  Coast  but  will  consider 
ether.  Write  for  resume;  picture  if  re- 
quesUd.  Box  1009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE— LIVEWIRE! 

Experienced  circulation,  advertising, 
nws  "pro”  —  enthusiastic  leader  who 
will  fit  smoothly  into  your  organization. 
A  sound,  solid  builder,  a  sparkling  per¬ 
former,  a  vigorous  operator  with  a  fine 
record  of  accomplishment  who  can  se¬ 
cure  the  greater  potential  your  paper 
deseiwes.  Now  harmoniously  employed : 
seeking  bigger  challenge.  Resume  in 
confidence.  Box  1056,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ENERGETIC  RECENT  MASTER'S  GRAD 
wants  management  trainee  spot,  daily 
or  weekly.  Unafraid  of  hard  work. 
Box  1049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  or  busi¬ 
ness  manager's  responsibilities  sought 
by  able,  energetic,  personable,  result- 
getting  city  circulation  manager.  Seven 
years'  experience  large  metropolitan 
daily  in  highly  competitive  situation. 
Box  956,  Editor  &  iSiblisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

(Or  General  Advertising  Manager) 

Solid  background  of  18  years’  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  and  management  in 
general  and  retail  departments  of 
papers  in  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
kets.  Proven  linage-building  rec¬ 
ord,  staff  training,  presentations. 
Single,  88,  will  relocate  anywhere 
with  vigorous  management  team 
or  rep  firm.  Box  907,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  10  YEARS’  DAILIES. 
Married,  age  32,  hard  worker.  Looking 
for  Florida  daily  or  weekly,  or  manage 
a  shopper.  Box  1001,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Young, 
energetic,  looking  for  advancement  op¬ 
portunity.  Master's;  unafraid  of  work; 
daily  or  weekly.  Box  1051,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
—  letterpress,  offset ;  daily,  weekly. 
Copy,  layout;  satisfied  customer  recom¬ 
mendations.  Seeks  permanent  position 
with  opportunity.  Box  1027,  Eiditor  & 
I’ublisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR— now  with  70-M 
California  combination — wishes  produce 
lively,  readable  financial  or  realty 
pages  for  paper  that  cares.  Seventeen 
years’  experience.  Box  1006,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REPORTEai 
seeks  women's  page  job.  Zone  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Knows 
makeup.  Box  678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STOP  THE  MUZAK! 

Ace  deskman,  rewrite,  seeks  newsroom 
without  piped  music.  (j!o  ansrwhere  for 
fast  action.  Desperate.  Box  986,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

TEXAS  GAL  wants  general  assignment 
reporting,  daily  newspaper.  Prefer  Area 
2.  '64  j-grad.  Political  Science  and 
some  Spanish.  Four  years'  experience 
on  college  paper  (editor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor)  ;  now  Public  Relations  Assistant, 
but  wants  to  write.  22,  single,  career- 
minded.  Box  1021,  Eiditor  &  Ehiblisher. 

LEGALLY-TRAINED,  J-GRAD 

Seeks  Courthouse- Legal  Beat.  NYC  or 
suburbs  only.  Interested  writing  circu¬ 
lation-building,  informative,  feature- 
news  column  stressing  law,  politics,  top 
personalities.  SDX.  40.  Married.  Fam¬ 
ily.  Box  1037,  Eiditor  &  Publisher,  or 
Tel.  (212)  939-1683. 

MATURE  NEWSMAN  wants  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  editorial  writing.  Conserva¬ 
tive,  experienced  writer,  editor,  desk- 
man.  Box  1057,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

N.Y.  MIRROR  JOURNALIST,  publi¬ 
cist,  36,  BA  Degree,  single,  here  Eki- 
rope.  Copy  desk,  wires.  AC  212  Ford- 
ham  4-5238. 


Circulation 


RETIRED  BY-LINE  REPORTED, 
Rewrite  Desk  (N.Y.  Times,  16  years, 
The  AP.,  etc.)  wants  unretire  Elditor- 
Writer  small,  medium  paper  anywhere. 
Money  is  no  object.  Box  1041,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER,  industrial  tech¬ 
nology  in  depth — markets,  financial, 
effects  on  consumer.  Ten  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  specialties:  reporting, 
desks,  makeup,  photography  on  week¬ 
lies,  dailies  (up  to  200-M)  magazine. 
Can  build  own  program  if  necessary. 
Mid-E'ebruary.  Box  1059,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  GikkI  habits.  Not 
afraid  to  work.  Elxperienced.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1036,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

VETER.AN  NEIWSMAN,  35.  experi¬ 
enced  all  departments,  photography. 
Married.  Worked  Tex.,  N.M.,  La.,  Ind., 
Calif.  Write:  P.O.  Boy  1441,  Santa  E’e, 
N.M.  87501,  or  'phone  505-982-1578. 

WRITER-REPORTER:  Broad  back¬ 

ground  and  education.  M.A.  in  history. 
■Taught  history  3  years.  M.D.  and  B.D. 
degrees,  with  experience  as  iihysician 
and  as  minister  of  a  church.  Interested 
in  politics,  lieferences  on  request. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1053,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Eklitorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Eknployees. 
PRESS 
Eknployment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


Free  Lance 

FORMER  MAGAZINE  PUBUSHER 
with  twelve  years'  experience  available 
for  Elorida.  Georgia  and  Alabama  free¬ 
lance  assignments  in  public  relations, 
advertising  sales,  feature  assignments, 
house  organs,  photography.  Masters’ 
degree.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Write  Box 
1008,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EIXPE3UENCED  free-lance  writer,  pho¬ 
tographer.  open  for  assignments  in 
Chicago,  Iowa,  Michigan  areas.  Box 
10.39,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  DUTCH  NEWSPAPERMAN. 
B.A.  Ekionomics — alert,  aggressive,  is 
available  to  give  you  a  monthly  or  bi¬ 
weekly  round-up  of  the  Dutch  economy 
and  the  Amsterdam  stock  exchange. 
Sound  working  knowledgre  of  E.E.C. 
and  other  EJuropean  institutions.  At 
present  at  the  Finance  Desk  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  Dutch  national  paper.  Worked  two 
years  for  the  U.S.  Government  as  an 
economic  analyst.  Write  to:  Simon 
Veenis.  Huis  te  Landelaan  39,  Rijswijk 
Z.H.,  The  Netherlands. 

O  perators—M  achinists 

WANT  TO  BE  A  LINO-MACHINIST 
Nine  years  in  printing;  4  years  as 
M.O.  Machinist  Course  at  L.A.  Trade 
Tech  Cktllege.  Write;  Lone  Hancock, 
925^/4  Highline  Rd.,  Glendale,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


M-O.  COMP.  LUDLOW.  Don’t  smoke, 
drink.  ITU.  Prefer  West.  W,  S.  Beard. 
P.O.  Box  6031,  Daytona  Beach,  Flor¬ 
ida. 


PRESSROOM  EDREMAN.  newspaper 
employed  —  experience  in  union  and 
modem  pressroom  with  latest  equip¬ 
ment— contemplating  change  after  June 
1,  1966.  Position  in  pressroom  or  with 
supplier  in  Graphic  Arts  industry  de- 
si^.  Box  836,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN.  Formerly 
erector  with  Fairchild.  Working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  camera,  plate  making  and 
stripping.  Prefer  supervisory  i>osition. 
Age  26.  married,  ambitious.  Gary  Han¬ 
sen.  Box  103,  Shell  Lake,  Wisconsin 
,54  8  71. 

■COMBINATION  MAN,  Stereo  and 
Pressman.  Eight  years'  experience  on 
Goss  Duplex.  Good  steady  worker; 
sober.  Will  travel  anywhere,  but  prefer 
E'inger  Lakes  area  in  N.Y.  State.  Vin¬ 
cent  R.  Franciamone,  303  Pleasant  St., 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


OF  FfiET-LBTTTTOPRBSS  -  STERBOTTPK 
Supervision.  Production  —  20  years; 
seeks  i>oaition  Mechanical  Superintend¬ 
ent  Latin  America.  Box  933,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher, 

COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT,  15 
years  Metropolitan  daily,  seeks  non¬ 
union  opportunity  to  continue  outstand¬ 
ing  record  of  yearly  production  in¬ 
creases  with  lower  page  costs  for  any 
size  Zone  4  daily  willing  to  pay  for 
value  received.  Box  993,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
production.  Medium-size  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience.  References  available. 
Would  consider  job  of  assistant  with 
opportunity  of  advancement.  Write  Box 
1019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 

SHOPPING  CENTER  PRO.  DIR., 
now  with  regional  center,  seeking 
similar  position  with  larger  center.  Mis¬ 
souri  graduate.  Samples  and  resume 
uiK>n  request.  Box  1002,  Editor  A  I*ub- 
lisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Nationally  recognized  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  whose  creative  ability  and  wide 
experience  have  benefited  large  dailies 
in  four  metropolitan  markets,  is  im¬ 
mediately  available  to  solve  your  promo¬ 
tion  problems.  Prize-winning  copy 
writer  experienced  in  all  media  and  all 
departments  of  newspaper  operation. 
Fast,  prolific  producer.  For  resume  and 
references  from  people  you  respect, 
write  Box  1043,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EDITOR  of  large  Northeastern  news¬ 
paper  seeks  challenging  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  public  relations.  Young  (31), 
Master's  degree  fnxn  leading  journal¬ 
ism  school,  seven  years  of  top  news¬ 
paper  experience,  best  references.  Box 
963,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NEBVSPAI>ER  PUBLIC  RELA'nONS 
Nine  years’  retail  selling  experience 
follow^  by  nine  successful  years  of 
newspaper  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Age  40  Salary  required  $10,000. 
Box  997,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


ABLE.  MATURE,  thinking,  sound, 
well-rounded  newsman;  knows  Wash¬ 
ington  thoroughly;  now  on  N.Y.C. 
daily.  Want  solid  career  connection  in 
PR.  Prefer  corp.,  trade  association, 
PR  firm  or  institution.  Box  1029,  Eidi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

Signed  Editorials 

The  question  of  whether 
newspaper  editorials  should  be 
signed  by  the  men  who  write 
them  has  been  argued  many 
times  in  recent  years  by  editors. 
Apparently  the  “nays”  are  in  the 
majority  l^ause  the  technique 
is  not  widely  practiced. 

On  a  few  occasions  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  proposed  in  state 
legislatures  which  would  compel 
newspapers  to  carry  signatures 
on  all  editorials.  Fortunately, 
the  proposals  made  no  progress. 
E&P  has  editorially  opposed 
every  one  of  them  just  as  it 
would  oppose  any  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  compel  newspapers  to 
do  anything,  and  also  because 
it  has  felt  that  editorials  tradi¬ 
tionally  have  represented  the 
opinion  of  the  new'spaper  that 
prints  them  and  not  just  the 
man  who  was  assigned  the  job 
of  writing  them. 

The  subject  was  raised  again 
at  the  18th  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers  in  Florida  last 
Nov.  10-14.  Ralph  Coghlan,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
who  retired  in  1949,  prepared 
a  paper  on  this  provocative  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion  at  one  of  the 
NCEW  “critiques.”  He  w’as  one 
of  the  founders  of  NCEW,  now 
living  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and 
his  theme,  “Strip  away  the  veil 
of  anonymity,”  is  a  new  ap¬ 
proach.  His  comments  are  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Winter  Edition  of  The  Mast¬ 
head,  quarterlv  publication  of 
NCEW. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Coghlan  challenges  “an 
ancient  editorial  tradition”  be¬ 
cause,  for  one  reason,  “we  are 
well  embarked  on  a  new  era  of 
personal  journalism.” 

He  points  out  that  50  years 
ago  it  had  to  be  a  Richard  Hard¬ 
ing  Davis  to  gtit  his  name  signed 
to  a  news  abory.  A  recent  front 
page  s4  the  Neiv  York  Times, 
he  said,  had  12  out  of  15  stories 
with  a  by-line.  In  addition,  the 
authorship  of  book,  theater, 
television,  chess  and  bridge  col¬ 
umns,  fashion  and  food  news  — 
even  the  identity  of  the  editor 
of  the  crossword  puzzle  —  are 
disclosed.  This  is  true  in  most 
papers.  On  the  editorial  page, 
most  newspapers  have  two  to 
five  anonymous  editorials  faced 
by  and/or  surrounded  by  a  half- 
dozen  signed  columns  and  a 
signed  editorial  cartoon.  Sev¬ 
eral  owner-publishers  sigfn  their 
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at  Thirty 


names  to  weekly  columns  of 
opinion,  also. 

“Let  me  ask  you  if  it  hasn’t 
become  rather  stuffy  to  continue 
to  insist  that  the  editorials 
printed  in  a  newspajicr  repre¬ 
sent,  not  the  opinions  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  the  opinions  of  a 
disembodied  institution?”  Mr. 
Coghlan  continues. 

“The  editorial  ‘we’  has  long 
become  a  joke  even  among  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  cover-up  of  iden¬ 
tity.  In  many  years  of  editorial 
writing,  I  often  found  myself 
charged  with  cowardice  by  read¬ 
ers  who  could  not  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  writer  of 
sharp  opinions  did  not  print 
them  under  his  own  name.”  He 
recalled  the  proposal  to  NCEW 
from  Jerry  Walker,  executive 
editor  of  E&P,  to  run  a  regular 
weekly  feature  of  selected  edi¬ 
torials  on  issues  of  the  day.  The 
NCEW  chairman  wrote  in  The 
Masthead:  “E&P  wants  to  credit 
the  writer  of  the  editorial  by 
name.  This  cracks  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  of  editorial  anonymity, 
maintained  so  vigilantly  by 
many  newspapers.  The  persua¬ 
sive  argument  for  identifying 
the  writers,  E&P  points  out,  is 
that  this  is  a  trade  magazine 
whose  subscribers  want  to  know 
the  WHO  of  what  is  being  writ¬ 
ten.” 

Mr.  Coghlan  adds:  “That  is 
the  end  of  the  quotation  and  I 
should  like  to  add  that  what  is 
true  of  the  subscribers  to  a 
trade  magazine  might  well  be 
true  of  the  public  as  a  whole. 
I  might  also  add  that  people  do 
not  like  iron  curtains,  whether 
in  Moscow,  Berlin  or  athwart 
their  favorite  daily  papers.” 

4>  *  * 

He  stated  his  reasons  for 
“breaching  an  old  custom”  as 
follows : 

“1.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  We  are  living  in  a  highly 
informal  age  when  people  call 
one  another  by  their  first  names 
as  soon  as  they  are  introduced. 
There  is  a  general  impatience 
with  stuffed-shirtism  of  any 
kind  and  a  keen  desire  to  know 
WHAT  is  groing  on  and  WHO 
is  causing  it  to  go  on.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  a  wholesome  atti¬ 
tude.  One  of  the  finest  human 
qualities  is  intellectual  curiosity. 

“2.  The  signing  of  editorials 
would  create  a  new  interest  in 
editorial  writing  as  a  whole.  If 
people  want  to  know  the  names 
of  their  columnists,  and  they 
assuredly  do,  they  also  want  to 


know  the  names  of  the  writers 
who  are  fighting  every  day  for 
the  public  interest  on  scores  of 
fronts  by  means  of  editorials. 
I  feel  sure  signed  editorials 
would  be  more  widely  read. 

“3.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  signing  of  edi¬ 
torials  would  greatly  minister 
to  one  of  the  primary  objectives 
of  the  NCEW,  namely,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  editorial  page.  When  a  man 
knows  his  name  is  to  be  signed 
to  an  article,  his  amour  propre 
is  immediately  involved  and  he 
is  much  more  likely  to  summon 
all  his  skill  as  a  craftsman. 

“4.  A  whole  new  group  of  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  men  would 
suddenly  become  public  figrures. 
When  I  broke  into  editorial 
writing,  it  was  still  the  custom 
to  fill  the  staff  with  broken- 
down  reporters  or  tired  old 
refugees  from  the  copy  desk. 
The  present  generation  of  edi¬ 
torial  writers  is  far  younger, 
far  better  educated,  far  more 
accomplished,  far  more  distin¬ 
guished  in  their  own  right. 
Many  modern  editorial  writers 
have  served  notably  in  their 
profession  and  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  The  public  would  be 
delighted  to  meet  them  face  to 
face.” 

«  «  « 

The  Masthead  gives  this  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  reaction  to  Mr. 
Coghlan’s  suggestion  in  the 
critique  group: 

“There  was  agreement  that 
better  craftsmanship  would  like¬ 
ly  result  if  a  writer  knew  his 
name  was  to  appear  with  an 
editorial,  but  no  real  group  con¬ 
sensus  beyond  this.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  editorials,  from 
conception  to  publication,  are 
not  always  the  work  of  a  single 
person ;  that  a  good  newspaper’s 
name,  or  that  of  its  principal 
officials,  might  well  carry  more 
weight  in  a  community  than 
that  of  an  editorial  writer,  even 
with  the  new  publicity  and  pres¬ 
tige  a  by-line  would  accord  him; 
that  while  off-beat  editorials 
might  lend  themselves  particu¬ 
larly  to  by-lines,  difficulty  would 
arise  where  policy  editorials 
were  concerned.  (Is  it  the  lordly 
newspaper’s  opinion  and  policy 
or  merely  that  of  an  editorial 
writer,  who  probably  owes  on 
his  car?)” 

It  seems  obvious  to  us  that 
the  results  of  the  discussion  can 
be  neither  all  black  nor  all 
white.  There  are  many  times 
when  an  editorial  reflects  the 
views  of  an  editorial  writer 
which  have  been  accepted  in 
conference,  or  tacitly,  by  the 
owner-publisher-editor  combina¬ 
tion. 

There  are  just  as  many  times 
when  an  editorial  writer  writes 
a  piece  to  reflect  the  opinions 
of  that  dominating  combination. 


There  are  also  many  imes  — 
and  many  newspapers  n  which 
this  happens  —  when  an  edi¬ 
torial  is  not  the  produt .  of  one 
man’s  thinking  (even  t  e  own¬ 
er’s)  but  an  amalgam  of  bought 
pounded  out  in  an  editoi  .al  con¬ 
ference  of  several  peopi  What 
purpose  would  it  serve  to  put 
on  the  editorial  the  nanio  of  the 
technician  (a  skilled  editorial 
writer,  albeit)  who  was  assigned 
to  express  in  words  the  agreed- 
upon  thought  or  policy? 

And  whose  name  should  be 
put  on  the  editorial  when  the 
owner-publisher  —  whose  pre¬ 
rogative  cannot  be  questioned  — 
says  “tomorrow  we  will  endorse 
such-and-such  candidate  and  I 
want  a  strong  editorial  support¬ 
ing  him”?  Some  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  will  produce  it,  even  though 
they  may  personally  disagree 
with  the  selection,  and  others 
will  quit.  In  such  cases  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  no  help  to  the  reader 
to  learn  the  name  of  an  author 
who  may  be  merely  a  transmis¬ 
sion  agent  and  not  the  creator 
of  the  thought. 

• 

Curtis  Is  Elected 
Member  of  Board 
Of  Trenton  Times 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  election  of  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis  as  a  director  of  the 
Trenton  Times  Corporation  was 
announced  this  week  by  James 
Kerney  Jr.,  publisher. 

Mr.  Curtis,  a  former  Buffalo 
newspaperman  who  has  been 
director  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  for  15  years,  first  became  a 
trustee  of  the  James  Kerney 
Fund  under  terms  of  a  court 
decision  which  ordered  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  shares  of  the  publishing 
company  from  the  James  Kerney 
Foundation  to  the  trust. 

Thomas  Lincoln  Kerney,  a 
former  publisher  of  the  Trenton 
Times  and  Sunday  Times-Adver- 
tiser,  resigned  from  the  trust 
which  now  owns  85%  of  the 
stock  in  the  Times  Corporation. 
The  Foundation  holds  the  rest. ' 

The  board  of  the  corporation 
was  enlarged  from  eight  to  nine 
members  to  make  a  place  for 
Mr.  Curtis.  The  other  directors 
were  re-elected. 

Mrs.  Mary  Kerney  Kuser  is  , 
chairman  of  the  board  and  a  i 
sister,  Mrs.  Peggy  Kerney  Mc¬ 
Neill  is  president.  James  Ker¬ 
ney,  the  publisher,  and  Thomas 
Kerney  are  their  brothers.  | 

The  court  elected  the  following 
as  trustees  of  the  foundation:  ,, 
Thomas  L.  Kerney,  John  E. 
Kerney,  Basil  Outerbridge, 
James  P.  Stewart  and  Albert  B. 
Kahn. 
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29  Star  Aatasetters  in  the  Los  Angetes  Times  plant 


set  news  and  stocks  faster  than  ever.  Hundreds  of 


plants  throughout  the  world  depend  on  Autosetters 


for  faster^  more  reliable  straight  matter  production 


FULL  COLOR  BROCHURE  WITH  COMPLETE  AUTOSETTER  INFORMATION  IS  AVAILABLE  ON  REQUEST. 


6E0  STAR  PARTS  CO. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

A  DiviiioN  OF  powacRS  s: 

CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  KANSAS  CITY.  MO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  MONTREAL 
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Let's  Keep  It  This  Way! 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation’s 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards 

Prizes  totalling  $2000  will  be  awarded  to  newspapermen  and  ENTRY  DEADLINE:  February  15,  1965.  Any  U.S.  news* 

women  on  U.S.  newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work  paperman  or  woman  may  be  nominated  for  an  award  by  a 

in  the  cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers  during  newspaper  or  newspaper  reader. 

1964.  First  prize:  $1000;  Second  prize:  $500;  Five  additional  Nominations  of  candidates,  including  clippings  or  tearsheet^ 
prizes  of  $100  each.  of  candidate’s  work  published  in  a  newspaper  during  1964  an^ 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these  awards,  is  limited  to  a  biographical  sketch  of  author,  should  be  sent  to  Scripps-Howar^ 

conservation  of  soil,  water,  forests,  vegetation,  wildlife,  seen-  Foundation,  care  of  Edward  J.  Meeman,  Conservation  Editor, i 

ery,  and  open  space.  Conservation  of  mineral  resources  and  495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis  1,  Tennessee.  No  entry  blank  is: 

oil,  important  though  it  is,  is  not  included.  required. 
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